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is hopeless, it is admitted that the energy of the Poles has, 


TEE RUSSIAN DESPATCHES. from the first, taken all observers by surprise. The principal 


hae despatches of the English and French Governments 
to their Ambassadors at St. Petersburg have elicited the 
answers which might have been expected. The demands pre- 
ferred were intentionally vague, and the reply is equally inde- 


finite. The Western Powers ask that the condition of Poland | 
should be so far improved as to relieve Europe from the | 


dangers which are conventionally supposed to arise from the 
permanent discontent and the frequent resistance of the popu- 


informant of the Foreign Office, Colonel Stanton, Consul- 
General at Warsaw, appears to be one of those simple-minded 
military officials who embrace in an indiscriminate abhor- 
rence all forms of resistance to established authority. It 
would seem that the representative of England at Warsaw 
cordially approved of the conscription, or proscription, which 
| filled all Europe with indignation; and in one of his earlier letters 
Colonel Stanton congratulates the Russian Government on the 


lation ; and Prince Gorrscnaxkorr, in substance, answers that perfect success of a measure which was to paralyse the 
the Emperor ALrxanper is more nearly concerned than any | “ Ultras,” the “Reds,” the “ Revolutionists,” or, in other 
foreign Government in the welfare of his subjects. Not words, the heroic opponents of foreign oppression. The 
rejecting the friendly counsels of England and France, he | leaders of the insurrection are accused of propagating revolu- 
proposes to anticipate their request by voluntary concessions tionary principles “ under the disguise of patriotism,” and the 
to the pacified and repentant Poles. In the meantime, it is only cause for regret is, that there were no flying columns at 
impossible for a Sovereign to improve the institutions of a hand to disperse and pursue the audacious rebels. The in- 
country which is in actual insurrection; but the benevolence surgents, according to the Consut-GENEraL, are obviously 
of the Emperor's intentions has been proved by the pro- Socialists, although they consist of the smaller gentry, 
clamation of an amnesty to all rebels who should return to with their dependents, aided by the tradesmen and artisans 
their allegiance before the beginning of May. It would have | of the towns. Colonel Srayroy’s narrative is perhaps 
complicated the correspondence to add that the amnesty was more entirely trustworthy because it is entirely free from 
accompanied, or immediately followed, by a decree of seques- | any trace of sympathy with the Poles. As the opposi- 
tration against the property of insurgents, or that the peasants tion to the Government becomes more universal, he ac- 
in several provinces have been invited to assist the Govern- knowledges his original mistake, and he candidly blames the 


ment in its contest with the malcontent landowners and with 
the inhabitants of the town. 

The formal communications have been on all sides decorous, 
as befits the intercourse of Great Powers, and ostensibly 
unmeaning and ineffective, in strict conformity with esta- 


| Russians both for the brutal outrages of the soldiers and for 
the indifference of the Government to the conciliation of that 

| part of the nobility which at first stood aloof from the revolt. 

| _ It seems certain that the peasants have, for the most part, 

| abstained from participation in the national enterprise. Those 


blished precedents; yet there is a remarkable difference | who have opportunities of understanding their character 
between the answer to England and the arguments which are | entertain no doubt that, if the insurrection proves successful, 
addressed to France. While the Emperor Naproteon is they will generally adhere to the winning side; but in the 
warned against an imaginary system of revolution which is | meantime, they take no part in the struggle, except where an 
supposed to menace every throne in Europe, Prince Gort- | opportunity occurs of earning a few roubles by betraying a 
scHakorF urges on the English Government the impossibilty | patriot officer to the relentless enemy. In some Governments, 
of adapting the same institutions to countries in different the ts have been officially invited to maintain the 
stages of civilization. Diplomatic language, however, | loyalty of their districts by arresting their disaffected superiors 
notwithstanding, or in consequence of, its characteristic | on evidence or on suspicion. It is hinted that their oyalty 
peculiarities, generally implies something beyond what | will be rewarded by the free possession of their lands; and it 
it expresses. To facilitate the comprehension of their | may be presumed that an exuberant zeal which may antici- 
mysterious responses, statesmen sometimes add a marginal pate the Russian executioner will not be severely punished. 
note or an appendant document which contains the key to | Strange to say, the daring adventurers who resist wholesale 
the more formal text. Lord Russe.t, while he assured Baron | corruption and confiscation are denounced as Socialists. The 
Brunnow that the language of his despatch to Lord Narrer _ middle ciasses are supposed to have entered, with paradoxical 
was peaceable, thought proper to explain that circumstances | enthusiasm, on a crusade against property. The larger land- 
might possibly hereafter render necessary a more vigorous | owners have naturally hesitated to engage in an almost hope- 
form of remonstrance. An authoritative gloss on Prince | less undertaking ; but the Government has viewed them with 
Gorrscuakorr’s reply is furnished by the address of the nobility | disfavour, the National Committee appeal to their honour 


of Moscow to the Emperor, which is inspired by an uncom- 
promising hostility to the Polish cause and nation. If the 
Moscow nobles had been an American Union League, they 
could scarcely have pledged themselves to a more unreserved 
support of a Government engaged in resisting a secession; and 


the publication of the address in the official journals proves — 
that the Government either shares the opinions of the Moscow | 


Assembly, or that it desires to encourage them. The insur- 


the submission which is to precede the reform of abuses can 
only be extorted by force ; and every effort will be used to over- 
whelm the insurgents while foreign Powers are, if possible, 
amused by conciliatory professions. As all parties understand 
the meaning of diplomatic phrases, no deceit is really practised 
or attempted. Russia and the Western Powers equally 
reserve their right to act as circumstances may require. 

The papers which have been presented to Parliament are 
unusually interesting, and although Lord Narten, in his latest 
despatch, expresses a belief that the success of the insurrection 


,and to their fears, and, one by one, they are prac- 
| tically adhering to the cause of the insurrection. It is 
not surprising that men should hesitate to join insurgents 
who have not yet obtained possession of a single fortress 
or of a considerable town. The revolt has not yet attained 
the proportions of a regular war, although the Russian troops 
have been harassed and baffled in every province of Poland. 


c } ge | The more considerable nobles hoped to mediate between their 
rection has become so formidable that it is thought necessary — 
to appeal to the national pride of the Russians, and to their | 
antipathy to the Poles. The Government is well aware that_ 


countrymen and the Government, but, as neutrality becomes 
impossible, they will prefer the kind of danger which is not 
associated with political infamy. One of the ablest of their 
number, the Marquis Wretorotski, has unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to promote the welfare of his countrymen by dis- 
countenancing their opposition to the Russian Government. 
It seems certain that the author of the conscription was, in a 
certain sense, patriotic, and that he despised and hated the 
Russians. He hoped that a complete amalgamation would 
ensure the supremacy of the more active and civilized race, 
and, with the customary intolerance of theorists, he resented 


the opposition which interrupted his favourite experiment. 
His equals will have learned from his failure that the 
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regeneration of their country is only to be accomplished by 
complete emancipation. 

The heroic effort which has been made by the soundest | 
part of the Polish nation is a remarkable proof of the 
elevating tendencies of freedom. The combatants are the 
descendants of the turbulent gentry for whom personal 
independence almost compensated the mischiefs of an 
anarchic constitution. Suffering has taught them political 
wisdom, without abating their heroic valour. They now 
desire to establish an orderly kingdom in the place of the 
rude medieval republic, and they command more fully than 
at any former period the esteem and sympathy of Europe. 
At present, they are sustained by the hope of armed assistance 
from abroad, and, in spite of diplomatic reserves, it is by no 
means certain that they will be disappointed. The warning | 
words of Lord Russeii, and the extraordinary display of 
enthusiasm in Sweden, may well excite that lupe The 
policy of France is mysterious, and probably undecided; but 
the Poles themselves confidently expect the armed intervention 
of the Emperor Napotron. The base conduct of the Prussian 
Court has provided foreign Governments with a pretext for 
remonstrance, while it has excited universal indignation and 
contempt; and it also suggests to ambitious Frenchmen 
the possibility of territorial compensation for any disin- 
terested assistance which may be afforded to the Poles. 
The real motives of Englishmen and Frenchmen are more 
important than the arguments which may be founded on 
the Treaty of 1815, or on the imaginary danger to the 
peace of the world from Polish disturbances. A few years 
since, the same excuse was employed for the public denun- 
ciation of the Neapolitan administration ; but the real feeling 
of civilized nations is resentment against tyranny, rather than 
dread of ulterior and indirect consequences. Russia will not 
be safe in disregarding a sentiment which is rapidly becoming 
universal, 


MR. GLADSTONE AGAINST ENDOWMENTS. 


this ignominious defeat which Mr. GLapstone drew down 

upon himself on Monday must have been foreseen for 
at least some days before it took place. A prudent regard to 
strategy would have counselled a timely retreat, 
in the face of an overwhelming force. A fair opportunity for 
graceful surrender was afforded to him by the distaste with 
which some of the staunchest supporters of the Government 
received his scheme. But Mr. GLapstone was in no mood to 
listen to the counsels of his supporters. A Malay, well primed 
with bang, is hardly more amenable to the restraints of 
prudence than a theorist whose course has been arrested by a 
barrier of unmanageable facts. Whatever the consequences to 
his own influence or to his party’s credit, he was bent upon 
his revenge. That he could carry his obnoxious measure by 
any application, however severe, of the Treasury whip, was 
obviously impossible. But, at least, he knew that he could still 
have the satisfaction of running a muck among the interests 
that had baffled him. It was still in his power to cover with a 
shower of ridicule and obloquy the quiet, benevolent people 
whose earnestness had thwarted his attempts, and who are far 
more sensitive to those missiles than the Parliamentary 
antagonists against whom they are ordinarily levelled. It 
was some compensation for the ignominy of such a defeat to 
know that those who had caused it would feel sore for many 
a long day at the taunts which had been cast on them. 

It is impossible to understand Mr. GLapstone’s speech upon 
any other theory than that it was constructed so as to inflict 
the greatest possible amount of irritation. For the purposes of 
his professed argument, the invective against charities, which 
formed the staple of his speech, was absurdly irrelevant. 
Taxes are not intended for the chastisement of evil-doers. 
We do not tax the malt-grower or the tea-dealer because the 
classes who engage in those trades exceed the ordinary limit of 
human depravity. If it could be proved that all the cardinal 
virtues resided in Schedule D, and that all the seven deadly 
sins were embodied in Schedule A, no sane orator would 
dream of insisting upon the fact as an argument for a differential 
Income-tax. Accordingly, it has not been hitherto the prac- 
tice of Chancellors of the Exchequer to enter at any length 
upon the moral qualities of their victims. Mr. GLapsToNE 
himself has, up to this time, observed this salutary reticence. 
When he extended the Income-tax to Ireland, he did not 
sage the proposal by a dissertation upon the pecu- 

iar failings of the Irish people. When he subjected the 
landowners to the Succession duty, he did not embitter their 
unavailing lamentations by a picture of the past and present 
vices of a landed aristocracy. If he reserved this eccentric 


logie for the case of the Charities alone, it is obvious that he 


had some other object besides that of persuasion in view. 
Even if the demerits of the taxpayer had been a fair standard 
for the apportionment of taxation, it is difficult to understand 
upon what principle the wickedness of dead founders was 
relevant to his case. As a matter of fact, it is untrue that 
anything approaching to a tithe of our existing charitable 
endowments has originated in death-bed bequests, prompted 
by spite or vanity. Those which consist in land have, for the 
most part, been granted under the provisions of the statutes 
of mortmain, and, therefore, have been of necessity conveyed 
by deed during the lifetime of the donor. Of those which have 
been granted by a testamentary disposition, very few can be said 
to have passed by death-bed bequest. Except in novels, men 
who make a will at all seldom wait to make it till the last 
moment. The truth is, that in every generation there must 
necessarily be a certain number of testators who have no near 
relations to whom their property can be left. Unable to 
gratify the feeling of natural aflection by their bequests, it is 
intelligible enough that they should allow themselves to be 
influenced by a solicitude for whatever objects of benevolence 
had attracted their attention during their lives. So long as 
their dispositions are beneficial, and the amount of property 
held in mortmain does not become excessive, such a tendency 
is not a fit subject for a legislative rebuke. But whatever be 
its merits, it could have no conceivable connexion with the 
proposal to tax existing Charities. Admitting that the testa- 
tors to whom we owe our great charities were worthy of all 
the odium which Mr. Guapstone cast upon them, their sins 
are irrevocable now. They can hardly be assoilzied by the 
purifying virtues of a tax of sevenpence in the pound. The 
attempt to apply the flames of purgatory to their souls, in the 
shape of a posthumous income-tax upon the estates they have 


bequeathed, is certainly a most curious illustration of that - 


combination of medixval theology and Manchester economics 
of which Mr. GLapstone has often been accused. 


Such dialectic weapons can only be classed among those 
which are proverbially ministered by rage. They might be 
bad arguments, but they were first-rate irritants. A similar 
explanation is required to account for many of the other topics 
by which the feeble framework of reasoning was overlaid. 
His anxiety to wound occasionally over-reached itself by 
leading him to neglect even the pretence of argument. What 
he meant by the objection to Christ's Hospital, that it was a 
school that was not subject to the beneficial influence of “ the 
“public and the press,” must be left to the acumen of 
future commentators. As fur as the influence of the public 
and the press are concerned, Christ's Hospital stands on 
precisely the same footing as Eton, Harrow, Westminster, 
and Rugby. ‘The press gives to them all precisely as much 
attention as is likely to satisfy the wishes of its readers. 
Mr. GLADstoNe appears to contemplate an ideal state of 
things in which a reporter shall be present whenever a small 
boy is flogged. It would be rather, we apprehend, from 
the reporter than from the schoolmaster that the insuperable 
objection to such an arrangement would proceed. In the same 
way, it could have been only for the purpose of “ getting a rise” 
out of his opponents that he framed his paradoxical arguments 
against the hospitals. The suggestion that it would be per- 
fectly safe to tax the hospitals, because they were such ad- 
mirable institutions that they might rely for the supply of 
their deficiencies upon voluntary contribution, could only 
have proceeded from a mischievous delight in the irritation it 
was likely to cause. 

So far as his speech tends to awaken the public to the abuses 
which may be going on in a certain number of charities, it 
will be very beneficial. The temptation to pervert endow- 
ments is so great that they ought to be carefully watched. The 
mere knowledge that they are working under the eye of an 
enemy so vigilant and so powerful as Mr. Guapstone will exert 
a very salutary influence over Boards of Governors or Trus- 
tees. It is probable also that many of the small parish 
charities might be usefully reformed, so as to bring their 
working into more substantial conformity with the wishes 
of the founders. It is always desirable that the sup- 
port of infirmity and sickness should be made a first charge 
upon the resources of parochial charities. Such amendments 
will not be brought about, assuredly, by a tax of sevenpence 
in the pound, but they are a fit subject for separate legisla- 
tion; and to that it is very possible that Mr. GLapstone’s 
ferocious onslaught may lead. This, however, will not be its 
most important effect, nor is it the effect for which it was appa- 
rently designed. It was, in reality, a speech against the policy 
of endowments altogether. It was designed to persuade men 
that all endowments are both ill-managed and injurious, and 
that they cannot be compared either for merit or utility with 
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the subscriptions given annually by the living. The result 
will be, not to increase subscriptions, but to give a formidable 
check to endowments. It is notorious that it is far easier to 
support a work by way of endowment than by way of sub- 
scription. The standing difficulty of all charitable under- 
takings is the ebb and flow to which all benevolent feelings are 
exposed. In a moment of enthusiasm, it may not be difficult 
to obtain an endowment which will furnish a thousand a year, 
though it might be impossible to raise five hundred a year 
by annual subscriptions over a period of twenty or thirty 
years. We rely far too little on endowments as it is. The 
mendicant process by which what are by courtesy called 
“ voluntary subscriptions” are raised is a degradation to those 
who use it, and a constant source of irritation to those upon 
whom it is practised. It is fast becoming one of the clergyman’s 
duties to raise a species of black-mail by importunity upon his 
parishioners and his friends, and often upon persons with whom 
he has no other connexion than that he sees their names in 
the newspapers. ‘The check to the spirit of endowment which 
was caused by the violent spoliations of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries has made us terribly dependent upon the 
organized machinery of begging. It certainly did not need 
the fallacies of the CuanceLLor of the Excurguer to give an 
additional discouragement to the practice which has provided 
us with all the noblest and most beneficial charities we possess, 
and which is by far the healthiest mode of providing for the 
permanent necessities of the poor. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NEUTRALS, 


HE cloud which recently seemed to threaten war between 
England and the Federal States is melting fast away, as, 
from the nature of the grounds of the dispute, it was sure to 
do if neither Government sought to create unnecessary diffi- 
culties. Still, although no resort to the ultimate appeal 
between nations is to be feared, the points of dispute that 
arise, or are decided, are full of interest. Precedents are 
daily set which may have hereafter an effect which it is 
now difficult to foresee, and most of these are in favour 
of neutrals. We are now occupying a position we have very 
seldom enjoyed, and are looking on at fighting in which we 
are resolved to take no part. Consequently, we are forced to 
make many demands as neutrals to which we should perhaps 
have acceded with some difficulty if we had been belligerents. 
The precedent of delivering up unopened and unsearched 
mail-bags, sealed with the official seal of a neutral country, 
has now been set, once for all, by the United States; and 
although Mr. Srvart was instructed to demand, almost as a 
matter of right, the restoration of the bags taken on board 
the Adela, yet Earl Russet. appears never to have lost sight 
of the difficulties which international law interposed in the 
way of the demand, It is not easy to appeal to any principle 
on which the claim to have mail-bags returned can be sus- 
tained. There was nothing but the convenience of neutrals 
to urge, and Mr, Sewarp has conferred a considerable benefit 
on neutrals by conceding the immunity of official letter-bags, 
and by conceding it in an unreserved and complete manner. 
So, again, it may now be said to be established as a part of 
international law that it is no breach of neutrality that the 
citizens of one nation should lend money to the Government 
of one of the belligerents. In all the common text-books 
it is said that this is an infraction of neutrality; and an 
English Court has decided that a contract to lend money to 
the revolted subjects of an ally is essentially bad, as being 
contrary to the duties which the lender owes to his neutral 
sovereign. Perhaps it would be too much to say that this 
decision has now been set aside; but the correspondence 
between Mr. Apams and Earl Russext establishes that both 
the United States and England are now agreed that lending 
money to a foreign Government stands precisely on the same 
ground as sending munitions of war to it, and that the trade 
in money is as much open to neutrals as the trade in arms. 
Mr. Apams has conceded that the negotiation of the Con- 
federate Loan in England was not a proceeding of which the 
Government of Washington has a right to complain; and he 
admits that the current of modern American authorities is in 
complete accordance with this view. 

A point of far greater difficulty is raised by the alleged 
enlistment of British subjects in the navy and army of the 
Federal Government. Mr. Apams has complained that 
British subjects are employed in the Confederate navy, to 
which Earl Russet is able to reply, not only that the 
same thing happens on both sides, but that Mr. Sewarp 
actually expressed an opinion that the Federal Govern- 
ment was at liberty to employ any means short of bribery 
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or violence to induce English soldiers or sailors to enlist. 
But this is not all. It appears that there has lately been 
a continuous stream of emigrants from Ireland to the 
United States, that most of these emigrants have been young 
men, and that they have made no secret whatever of their 
intention to enlist in the Federal army when they have crossed 
the Atlantic. Earl Russert has drawn the attention of 
Mr. Apams to this outpouring of British recruits, and has 
complained that it receives the indirect encouragement of the 
Federal Government. Mr. Apams, however, takes strong 
ground. He denies that his Government is responsible for 
the general and indirect effect of its acts, or for the conduct of 
any but its accredited agents. He challenges Earl Russe. to 
point out any person who has an authority from the Federal 
Government to enlist on its behalf. He urges that, although 
it is very probable that these young Irishmen are attracted by 
the high bounty paid to voluntary recruits in the Federal 
army, there exists no liability on the Government itself to 
prevent its bounty acting in Great Britain or anywhere else 
as an inducement to enlist. He insists that a foreign Govern- 
ment has no right to accept vague rumours, and to class a vast 
mass of alleged cases together, and to speak as if the emigration 
of bands of recruits were organized by the belligerent Power 
simply because these bands are large, and the recruits 
gossip freely about their intentions. He recalls us 
to the sober and narrow ground of law, and asks us to 
prove in any one case any invasion of our neutral rights 
which will bring particular individuals within the reach 
of the penal law, or will connect their acts with the distinct 
and avowed authority of the Federal Government. We must 
own that Mr. Apams appears to us fully entitled to take this 
line if he pleases; nor does Earl Russe. object to his doing 
so. All that Earl Russext says is, that the argument is good 
for other purposes than that to which Mr, Apams applies it ; 
and that a refusal to listen to vague rumour, and a deter- 
mination to look, in legal questions, to nothing but the distinct 
and precise rules of law, afford a satisfactory defence in many 
cases which Mr. Apams has considered to contain grounds of 
serious complaint against the English Government. 

The papers which in the autumn of last year were inter- 
cepted between the Confederate Government and its represen- 
tatives in England showed that there were contracts then 
already entered into for the building of ships for the Confede- 
rates in English ports; that the produce of the Cotton Loan 
was mainly intended to buy more ships; and that the Con- 
federate Government had agents in some of the larger English 
seaports to look after its interests, negotiate its securities, see 
to the building of ships, and pay for what was furnished for 
the use of its sea or land services. When this was ascertained, 
so far as these letters could be said to prove it, Mr. Apams wrote 
to complain to Earl Russe.u that warlike operations were regu- 
larly organized in England, and that a systematic plan of this sort 
for attacking a belligerent from the cover of neutral territory 
was a complete violation ofneutrality. It must not be supposed 
that Mr. ApAms was so far uninstructed in international law as 
to take any of the alleged acts of hostility separately. He 
knew that in each instance it would be difficult to show that 
neutrality was invaded. But he wished to group the whole 
together, and to gather a general intent from a number of 
particular instances, no one of which would be in itself a 
ground of complaint. It may be observed that this was 
almost the very same claim that was made on behalf of the 
French Government after the attack on the Emperor's life. 
England, it was said, was a den of assassins, and it was declared 
to be a failure in the duties of an ally to permit a general 
gathering of enemies of a foreign Prince, although no particular 
act of these enemies came within the scope of the municipal 
law of the country where they had found an asylum. The 
demand of the French Government was then resisted, as the 
demand of the Federal Government has been resisted now. 
Earl RussE. was able to take Mr. Apams on his own ground. 
He pointed out that a foreign Government could not be called 
on by a belligerent to proceed on vague rumours, or to look 
on a number of alleged acts, each in itself legally innocent, as 
constituting a whole tainted with guilt. It could only go by the 
rules of law, and ask in each case whether there was reasonable 
ground to expect a conviction if a prosecution was instituted. 
It was unquestionable that the intercepted despatches showed an 
organized scheme for raising the money to build, and for build- 
ing, ships‘of war for the Confederate navy. But this would not 
be legal evidence to convict any one. It is not the intention 
to build a ship, nor even the building of a ship of war for a 
belligerent State, that brings the builder within the reach of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. It is the building and equipping 
it as a vessel of war, with the intent formed in England of 
allowing it to be used against a nation with which the 
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Queen is at peace. Earl Russett asked Mr. Apams, who, 
among all the persons referred to by name or otherwise 
in the intercepted despatches, was supposed to have been 
guilty of an illegal act of this sort. Mr. Apams had no 
reply. His complaint in this instance was, not that single 
acts were overlooked, but that a general intention and 
scheme for carrying on belligerent operations from England 
was tolerated. It may now be said to be established that 
so general a complaint gives no ground for claiming re- 
dress, and neutrals are so far protected; only, as exactly the 
same principle applies to complaints of the enlistment of 
subjects of the neutral, when the agency of the belligerent 
Government cannot be established, the principle limits the 
power of the neutral on the one hand while it extends it on 
the other. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


HE Government of the Eurrror has avowed, with sin- 
gular boldness, its theory of elections to representative 
bodies, and it must be acknowledged that the view falls in 
with many notions and traditions dear to Frenchmen. A 
representative, according to this theory, is a person who 
comes to make known to the Government what is the feeling 
of the district that returns him, to offer advice when it is 
wanted, to learn at head-quarters what is the national policy, 
and to retail his information to his local friends. The 
Emreror alone decides what is to be done, but the Emreror 
is, and wishes to remain, in perfect harmony with his people ; 
and in order that the proper harmony may be preserved, it is 
necessary that they should understand each other. Represen- 
tatives are the instruments by which this understanding is 
brought about. It is true that representatives are not mere 
machines. They are to do something more than listen and 
approve. They are to go through a process which, for the 
sake of pleasant old associations, may as well take the form of 
voting, by which they publicly declare that the Government 
and they are at one about the subject of discussion. Cheering 
M. Butvavtt or taking off their hats to M. pe Morny would 
do as well theoretically, but there is something peculiarly 
formal and satisfactory in voting. Not that they are to be 
mere dummies. Before voting, they may ask questions and 
see how aptly the Ministers answer them; and they may 
listen to a little dangerous eloquence from wrongheaded 
men who do not harmonize with the Government, if any such 
enter the Chamber. But their own special duty is to be 
satisfied. To get this system in proper working order it is 
obviously indispensable that the right men should be chosen. 
The representatives must be men of some intelligence and 
standing, or they would do nothing to conciliate the interests 
of the Emperor and those of the country, but they must be 
men of that kind of intelligence which is satisfied with satis- 
factory things. To discover these men is a task of some 
difficulty, and therefore the Government ought to perform it. 
If the Government decides everything else, and saves French- 
men as much thought, activity, and anxiety as it can, it may 
surely be expected to exercise so troublesome a duty as that 
of choosing the men who will exactly suit the office of being 
reasonably satisfied with the Government on behalf of the nation. 
Therefore, the Ministers, when addressing the present Chamber 
of Deputies, make no secret of their intention to get together a 
new Chamber after their own liking. They urge that the 
abstention of a Government from interfering with elections 
only produces independent members, and these are the very 
people who are of no use. An independent member is a man 
who does not come in the name of the people to hear the 
views of a Government, and pronounce himself satisfied. He 
fails, therefore, in the first requisite of a deputy. But if the 
Government selects a representative for an electoral district, 
and openly recommends him to the electors, all goes well. In 
the first place, the man chosen is the right man, and this is a most 
valuable thing in itself; but there is more than this, for the 
electors often do not know what to think about any question of 
the day, and perhaps the deputy who is to represent them 
knows as little in his natural and unofficial state. But 
directly he is named by the Government, he becomes inspired 
with Government views, and has thoughts and a wisdom that 
are not his own, but which his local knowledge and standing 
enable him to hand on with a very salutary effect to his con- 
stituents. It is not fair to say that the Government forces the 
candidate on the electors. The Government finds the electoral 


mind a blank sheet of paper, and, with the pen of the chosen | 
candidate, writes on it the views of the Emperor and his | 
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ness of the Emperor to see that his subjects are properly 
educated. 

Such is the Governmental theory, which is at least 
coherent, and has the merit of being in accordance with the 
facts. The electors who vote by universal suffrage under a 
despotism have, in the vast majority of instances, no opinions 
at all, and are quite happy to vote as they are bidden. If a 
despotism based on the support of the soldiers and the peasants 
is to deck itself out with a few constitutional trappings, and 
laws are to be voted and not decreed, some such theory of elec- 
toral duties and of the position of a representative must prevail. 
The Empire is altogether out of keeping with the real establish- 
ment of political freedom, and it is as far off from political 
freedom now as it was ten years ago. It is only milder because 
it is stronger; and it tolerates a little occasional outburst of 
barren discussion because it has found practically that discus- 
sion leads to nothing. The country, however, wants something 
more than a bare and naked despotism. It wants to be, in a 
rough way, consulted, and the Chamber of Deputies offers 
the means of consulting it. We do not see how the Government 
could be expected to desist from interfering at elections. It 
would abdicate the supremacy for which it has toiled through 
so many years of crime and danger and anxiety. But, on the 
other hand, it is very natural that many Frenchmen should 
refuse to acquiesce in this theory of what a representative 
is meant to be. Logic, or a recollection of old times, or a 
thirst for freedom, impels them to proclaim that the repre- 
sentative isa man who ought to be a check on a Ministry 
as well as a support, and that he is meant to ensure that the 
Government is the true servant of the nation. In their 
minds, the notion of a Chamber of Deputies is associated 
with that of political freedom. They wish that the people 
should freely elect men who will freely criticize their rulers. 
After many years of abstention from public life, several emi- 
nent men have come to the conclusion that an effort should 
now be made to give the Chamber, or at least a considerable 
portion of it, its true character. They think that they may 
very honourably accept the Emprror’s rule, provided they 
change its nature. Accordingly, they have set to work to 
secure the return of a respectable Opposition. This has made 
the Government furious. It is, in its eyes, a struggle between 
the creation of a comfortable homogeneous party of well- 
intentioned men, all willing to be reasonably satisfied, 
and the introduction of the absurd anomaly of a group 
of troublesome independent members. The screw 
has therefore been put on, and every means is taken 
without scruple to crush this nascent Opposition. Any paper 
that, in the mildest manner, asks that electors may be let 
alone, instantly receives a warning. An intimation has been 
given that meetings of more than twenty persons to select 
candidates will be treated as invading the law prohibiting 
associations; and not only have Government oflicials been 
threatened with removal who have not been zealous enough, 
but some of the best supporters of the Government in the 
existing Chamber have received notice that they are not to be 
re-elected, because on some chance occasion they have said or 
done something with which the Government was not quite 
pleased. The Prefects have been ordered to take advantage of 
the revision of the conscription lists, which is a piece of their 
ordinary duty at this time of year, and to let the friends of 
the conscript know how they ought to vote so as to please the 
great Emreror, who wants the conscripts to be his soldiers. 
It is but little that simple country people, or poor local 
journalists, or even greater men in the electoral districts can 
do against a pressure of this sort. The Government is very 
strong, and it has determined to use its strength, so that the 
month of June may see the election of a Chamber of Deputies, 
all, or as nearly all as possible, of the right sort. 


Some little resistance has, however, been made. ‘There is in 
Paris and in some of the large towns a sort of faint new-born 
flutter of desire for an approach to freedom. It is something 
in itself that men of eminence, for the first time, are willing 
to enter the Chamber. M. pe Monravempert will certainly 
be a candidate, and so will M. Prevost-Parapor.  Per- 
haps half a dozen others whose names are known to all 
Europe will also try their fate. If such men are elected, 
they cannot fail to make their influence felt. They will 
speak, and their speeches will be read; they will vote and 
their votes will be scrutinized. The interest, too, in elections 
has begun to revive. In spite of the intimation that the law 
might be used to punish them, those who are anxious that 
the constituencies which are considered friendly to freedom 
should be approached under as favourable circumstances as 


Ministers. This is not coercion—it is education; and | possible, and be addressed by the most suitable candidates, have 
nine Frenchmen out of ten will allow that it is the busi- | first obtained and published an opinion signed by some of the 
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best lawyers in France, that the law proscribing unlicensed 
associations does not touch them, and then live met openly 
and boldly to arrange their plans. And although many of 
the conductors of the leading Paris and provincial papers 
dare not call their lives their own, and smile and bow as 
they are bidden, yet several others are so earnest about the 
coming elections, and find even the distant approach of a 
possible liberty so animating and refreshing, that they cannot 
refrain from letting their real sentiments appear a little, 
and from giving offence to a susceptible Government, in 
spite of all the caution that past errors and sufferings have 
brought them. There is just enough of a contest to awaken 
interest, if not to promise any great victory. Probably the 
Government will carry its men with very few exceptions. 
But when an adversary is exceedingly strong, it is a kind of 
success not to have been utterly overwhelmed; and if the 
opposition can but consist of ten, instead of five, in the next 
Chamber, the gain will be much more than a numerical one. 
Nor will it be pleasant for the orators of the Government to 
have to hold their ground against opponents who will attack 
them with equal force from very different sides. Hitherto, the 
opposition has been composed of men who have only repre- 
sented one set of views. But if M. pe MontaLemBert or 
M. Tuters is there, there will be a force of a new kind to 
encounter. And if anything sets France once more on the 
road to freedom, it will be the renewed habit of attending to 
a diversity of ideas. It is the prevalence of minds all cut on 
the feeble, monotonous pattern, suited to and fostered by des- 
potism, that makes despotisms endure. It is just possible, there- 
fore, that the elections may be the beginning of new political 
life in France. But it is sure to be a very faint and frail 
beginning. The Government has got hold of the ballot-boxes, 
and will not allow itself to be deprived of the benefits of pos- 
session. We must expect the efforts of the Opposition to end 
in most instances in failure. All that can be looked for is, 
that the effort, after it is all over, may tell gradually, and toa 
large extent indirectly, on the constitution and conduct of the 
new Chamber. 


TWO FOILS. 


Le grecene and the pitchfork have made such havoc among the 

members of the Cabinet in the House of Commons, and 
the exigencies of Whig traditions have made it so difficult to 
replace them, that they can now present but three prominent 
figures in that House. Lord Paterson, Sir Grorce Grey, and 
Mr. GLapstone are the only members of the Cabinet, not Peers, 
who fill at the present moment any considerable space in the 
public view. This contraction of numbers lends a graceful, 
almost a dramatic, unity to the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment. Instead of being frittered away among a great number 
of actors, the leading parts which are necessary to the action of 
the play are presented to the eye of the spectator in bold and 
clear simplicity. Judging from recent history, we should 
say that it was essential to the vitality of a Government, 
or at all events to the entertainment of those who watch 
it, that its course should consist of an alternation of 
outrageous blunders and dexterous recoveries. It is not 
convenient, and indeed it would be scarcely possible, that 
both these processes should be confided to the same hand. 
The first, therefore, is undertaken by Mr. GLapstone and Sir 
Gerorce Grey; and the second, and less exciting part, is aban- 
doned to Lord Patmerston. He originates nothing, but 
occupies himself exclusively with picking up his colleagues as 
fast as they tumble over their own measures. Like the 
Hindu deity, it is his ceaseless mission to undo the difficulties 
which it is their ceaseless mission to create. In this dramatic 
division of characters, each man does his part to admiration. 
Sir Georce Grey and Mr. Giapstone have no equals in the 
art of doing the wrong thing; and no man will ever surpass 
Lord Paterston in the art of persuading the world that it 
wasthe right one. At first sight, it might seem to be inexpli- 
cable why two men should be appointed to do the blundering, 
which must be a comparatively easy task to men whose ex- 
perience has been so great. But a little consideration will 
justify the arrangement. It affords a pleasing variety, that is 
necessary to a character which of itself is apt to be monotonous 
and even irritating. It is very seldom that two performers, 
constituted by nature in every way so differently, should 
arrive from such divergent starting-points at equal excellence 
in the same part. 

Both of them have the knack of provoking hostile 
majorities, and of irritating the House of Commons in a 
high degree, but the result is not equally ignominious in the 
two cases. Mr. Giapstone is in the more dignified position 


of having generally sought out the difficulties which cross his 
path, while Sir Grorce Grey runs against them unawares. 
Mr. Giapstone deliberately commits Parliamentary suicide, by 
throwing himself in the way of the majorities that run over 
him. Sir Grorce Grey, on the other hand, like a nervous old 
lady at a crossing, generally contrives to be run over from 
sheer anxiety to get out of everybody’s way. There is some- 
thing fine in the knight-errant-like spirit in which Mr. 
Gapstone seeks out a difficulty. His position as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer furnishes him with considerable faci- 
lities for aggravation. It is always possible in a Budget, even 
if you have a surplus, to tread on a great many people’s toes. 
In fact, the possession of a surplus rather increases than 
diminishes a Minister's power of giving offence. People will 
submit to be taxed, even according to very unjust or very 
ridiculous principles, when it is absolutely necessary that the 
money should be raised somehow. But to be worried or 
insulted by a small demand from the tax-gatherer, in order 
merely to accommodate the Minister's sense of symmetry, is 
a circumstance of irritation which will try the temper of the 
most patient tax-payer. Shearing is all very well when there 
is some fleece to be got; but to have the point of the shears 
run into his back, merely for the purpose of trimming one or 
two disorderly hairs, is a sort of thing which no animal can 
be expected to stand. Mr. Giapstone, however, has proved 
that he is not dependent on a dexterous manipulation of his 
finance for success in provoking hostility. He has shown 
that he can still flay the managers of charities alive, even 
though he is not allowed to carry off the skin. No doubt, 
if his tax on clubs should fail, he will be able, by descanting on 
the wickedness of which members of clubs have at all periods 
been guilty, to offend every member of a club quite as much 
as if he had imposed the tax specially upon him. He showsa 
similar dexterity in frightening numbers of people beyond 
those whom it is his intention to tax. The actual proposal of 
very dangerous taxes is attended with difficulties in the 
Cabinet; but as Mr. GLapstone has shown, by repeated 
experiments, it is quite possible to propose an innocuous tax, 
or even a remission of taxation, in language that shall 


-| effectually alarm every capitalist in the country. In a 


Minister who was designed to be safe, this might be a dan- 
gerous qualification ; but in a Minister whose chief function it 
is to be pulled by Lord Patwerston out of a political ditch, it 
will deserve eulogy in proportion to the frequency with which 
he has created an opportunity for displaying the adroitness of 
his chief. 


Sir Grorce Grey reaches much the same end by a different 
road. Being a man of kindly nature, he wishes to tread upon 
nobody's toes. Hesympathizes deeply with Jessre M‘Lacuian, 
and would gladly bring the garotters to a better frame of 
mind by the blandishments of an extra ration of tobacco. 
But, occasionally, public criticism irritates him into less 
gentle courses. Reproached for feebleness, he resolves to show 
his energy somehow; and by one desperate plunge into the 
vigorous, he makes as many enemies in a day as Mr. 
GapsToxeE has accumulated in some weeks. His policy 
exactly resembles that of the old lady at a difficult crossing. 
As a rule, she stands still, and looks about her, hoping some- 
body will come up and help her across. At last, an irreverent 
taunt from some observant small boy hard by stings her into 
a transient fit of resolution, and, carefully selecting the 
moment when the heaviest bus is passing by, she makes a 
dash with her eyes shut, which lands her in the very middle 
of all the perils she has been long contemplating with affright. 
Even Mr. Gtapstong, simultaneously challenging clubs, 
charities, railways, carriers, and Irishmen, has hardly created 
a body of such embittered enemies as were produced by Sir 
George Grey's ill-timed and ill-framed attempt to retrench a 
single prerogative of the City. 

It is a mistake to think that such men as Mr. GLapsTONE 
and Sir Georce Grey are a weakness to the Ministry. By 
themselves, no doubt, they would soon bring a Government 
to the ground. But Lord Patwerston is sufficient of a 
connoisseur in art to know the value of a background. His 
sagacity, his judgment, his quick tact, have never been so 
highly spoken of as they have since he has had to contend 
single-handed against the blunders of his two colleagues. The 
more the evolutions of the three are watched, the more keenly 
do men feel how much he would be missed. So long as he 
had a possible successor, he was looked on with less absorbing 
interest. As it is, every freak of one colleague, every blunder 
of the other, suggests the gloomiest forecast of our possible 
fate under the Whig sway of the future. This may not bea 
very eeemetss state of things for his younger colleagues, or 
for the party which he leads. But, in enhancing his necessity, 
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it materially increases his value. To the wider interests of 
the country at large, the tumbles of the two performers afford 
a diversion not equally innocent. By his incessant tamper- 
ing with the finances, Mr. Grapstoxe has produced so great 
an uncertainty with respect to the financial future of 
each year, that no one can now count on any settled plan 
for any period, however brief. Individuals suffer not a 
little, because the readjustment of fixed incomes, which a 
great change in taxation ought necessarily to have carried 
with it, has not been undertaken yet. No one ventures now 
to speculate upon permanency in any department of trade 
with which the revenue authorities have to do. Sir GrorGre 
Grey's influence is more deteriorating still. He has entirely 
destroyed the leadership upon domestic questions which it has 
been usual for the Home Secretary to exercise in the 
House of Commons. It has become more and more 
a matter of course that what the Home Secrerary 
opposes will be passed, and what he favours will necessarily be 
beaten. Meanwhile, his external duties as protector of the 
public peace remain absolutely unperformed. ‘The task of 
reforming our secondary punishments has been wholly aban- 
doned to a private member. The task of dealing with the 
fearful scourge which is desolating whole streets in the metro- 
polis, he abandons to any one who will undertake it. In the 
meantime, it ought to be a sufficient consolation to every 
right-minded politician to think that a better foil for the 
exhibition of Lord Patmerston’s political pre-eminence could 
not be constructed. 


AMERICA. 


HE latest accounts from the seat of war in America are 
favourable to the Federals. A powerful flotilla has at 
last succeeded in passing Vicksburg to reinforce Admiral 
Farracvt, and the Confederates have suffered a serious loss 
in the recapture of the Queen of the West. The squadron of 
gun-boats commanding the Mississippi from Vicksburg to 
Port Hudson will perhaps impede or prevent the supply of 
cattle from Texas, and the danger of Vicksburg itself must 
be greatly increased. Further South, the Confederates are 
attempting to establish another post on the river, but hitherto 
their enterprise appears not to have been attended by success. 
General Rosencranz has obtained some trifling advantages in 
Tennessee, where the war has languished since the beginning of 
the year, and General Foster has escaped from his beleaguered 
position in North Carolina. General Hooxer is said to have 
been prevented by the state of the weather from making any 
forward movement. The approaching summer will be more 
advantageous to the Southern armies than to the invaders, 
especially as the scarcity of water in some of the rivers will 
interfere with the movements of the gun-boats. The difficulties 
which may ensue on the termination of volunteer engage- 
ments in May and in June are less easy to appreciate. If the 
Government of Washington has provided any plan for main- 
taining the strength of the armies during the interval 
preceding a conscription, it may probably be prudent not to 
betray its counsels. There is certainly not time to take 
Richmond before the 15th of May, nor is there any 
sign of an immediate attack upon Vicksburg. A bril- 
liant victory might have gone far towards inducing the 
discharged soldiers to re-enlist; but, for the same reason, it 
might be rash to encounter the risk of a defeat. Neither the 
exultation of success nor the urgent need of the country is 
likely to render the conscription popular. The agitators who 
hoped to effect the object by threatening a war with England 
have, perhaps, pulled the trigger too soon, for the zest of 
indulging in the most familiar and favourite animosity is 
blunted by frequent repetition. As the excitement of the 
supposed quarrel will have worn out before the date of the 
conscription, it may not be found possible to impose at the 
proper moment on the credulity of unwilling recruits. The 
disputes and riots which have taken place in Indiana probably 
indicate a disposition in some Northern States to resist the 
enforcement of compulsory service. It would undoubtedly 
be more advantageous, and perbaps more economical, to 
secure the service of soldiers who have acquired some military 
experience than to rely on the conscription. 

Mr. Bricur and his pupils of the Trades’ Unions scarcely 
represent the opinions of the English nation when they recom- 
mend the prosecution of the war to the absolute subjugation 
of the South. It is interesting to find that bellicose pro- 


pensities are, after all, not exclusive characteristics of the 
aristocracy, for peacemongers and political artisans approve 
without reserve of hostilities in any cause which happens | 
to attract their sympathies. A nation of twenty millions, in | 


which a gentleman enjoys neither influence nor precedence, 
suits the tastes of the Trades’ Unions so thoroughly that it is 
applauded for undertaking the conquest of another nation of 
seven or eight millions possessing precisely similar institu- 
tions. More temperate politicians doubt whether the enter- 
prise is just, and feel certain that it is wholly im- 
practicable; but, for the present, Mr. Briaur only echoes 
the language of the dominant party in the North. Poli- 
tical fanaticism, operating on ignorant minds and on 
unscrupulous dispositions, resembles in almost every respect 
the more mischievous forms of sectarian zeal. During the 
religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Catholics and Protestants were almost equally determined to 
convert or exterminate their sacrilegious opponents, and the 
alternate triumphs of the contending parties in the German 
Empire were watched with eager interest by their respective 
co-religionists in England, in France, and in Spain. For more 
than one generation, doctrinal sympathies seemed to prevail 
over patriotic instincts; and a similar inversion of natural 
duties was produced, at a later period, by the theories and 
events of the French Revolution. Mr. Bricut, who has no 
shadow of prejudice in favour of England when compared 
with France or Russia, has found a country and a cause to 
which he is thoroughly devoted in the Northern section of the 
United States; and he has little difficulty in persuading the 
half-taught politicians of the workshop and the factory to 
share his enthusiasm for his adopted compatriots. The Trades’ 
Unions orators are disappointed to find that the Americans 
sufficiently understand the actual distribution of power in Eng- 


| land. The New York papers scarcely condescend to notice Mr. 


Bricut’s meetings and deputations, while they denounce with 
affected indignation the cold neutrality or supposed Southern 
bias of the iniluential classes. Mr. Apams probably appre- 
ciates at their true value the ill-informed addresses which it is 
his business to receive with complimentary gratitude. 
He cannot be expected to inform his zealous visitors that it 
may soon become the duty of himself, or of his successor, to 
represent a policy wholly opposed to their opinions and desires. 
No community is really flattered by the interference of 
foreigners in its internal affairs, for national respect and good 
will can only be valuable when they are independent of 
vicissitudes. It is impertinent to assure Mr. Lrxcotn that his 
Proclamation is a wise and necessary measure, as it would 
have been injudicious to applaud his previous assertion that 
such an offer of liberty to the slaves would be at the same 
time inoperative and dangerous. The Federal Republic is 
entitled to respect and courtesy as a powerful nation, and not 
because it is for the moment administered by Abolitionists. 
A few years back, the ruling party at Washington was in the 
habit of threatening and abusing England as the cradle of 
anti-slavery agitation, and the market for such novels as Uncle 
Tom. 


The long continuance of the war may, perhaps, indirectl 
produce a beneficial effect in relaxing the eager interest vith 
which all parties in England have hitherto watched the 
struggle. The criticisms which have irritated Northern 
vanity will be less frequently repeated if it becomes evident 
that the issue of the contest may be indefinitely postponed. 
The gigantic exertions of the last two years can scarcely be 
renewed, but the Federal States may at their pleasure continue 
to blockade the seaboard, and it is unlikely that they can be 
disturbed in the possession of New Orleans. Smaller and 
more manageable armies will probably, under the pressure of 
necessity, be employed in separate expeditions, and in the 
occupation of ports in the enemy’s country. If a real general 
should hereafter emerge from the jealous competition of the 
Federal chiefs, he may easily perform greater achievements with 
50,000 men than those which have been accomplished or at- 
tempted with overwhelming numbers. As the Confederates 
will not venture on offensive campaigns, the Government of 
Washington has practically the power of determining the 
character of the war ; and by a judicious economy of the national 
resources, Mr. Lixcoin and his successors may easily succeed 
in prosecuting hostilities until the two belligerent nations 
have learned permanently to regard one another as irrecon- 
cilable enemies. Experience has shown the impossibility of 
foreseeing the course of American affairs; nor wouid either 
an early peace or a war of several years any longer surprise 
foreign observers. It has been, perhaps, impossible to resist 
the temptation of offering unasked advice to the angry and 
susceptible North. To distant spectators, the impossibility of 
restoring the Union appears so indisputable that it is natural 
to urge upon the promoters of the war that they are engaged 
in a hopeless undertaking. The rejection of the warning 
would have furnished no just cause of offence, but it was 
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unnecessary to treat friendly cautions as unpardonable acts of 
hostility. 

‘The financial condition of the Federal Government will, 
perhaps, at some future time become intelligible. Mr. Case, 
after exhausting the large resources of the paper currency, is 
now substituting, with a similar effect, the obligations of the 
Government for the notes of private banks. It also seems 
that he has more than once succeeded in negotiating loans, and 
he may perhaps now begin to receive some part of the pro- 
duce of the taxes. The issue of paper is, for the time, the 
cheapest form in which a government can raise money, as it 
involves no liability for the payment of interest. In borrow- 
ing, it will be necessary to submit to more unfavourable 
terms, especially as the possibility of repudiation will be taken 
into account by capitalists. Thus far the Government of 
Washington has received money almost as freely as it has 
spent it, nor is there any immediate symptom of pecuniary 
embarrassment. The Confederates have far more ditliculty in 
procuring funds; but a defensive war is less costly than a 
campaign of invasion ; and even if the debt is to be ultimately 
compromised or confiscated, the urgency of the peril may 
excuse much fiscal irregularity. The English votaries of 
Republican politics, being themselves also for the most part 
advocates of free trade, derive a singular consolation from the 
rapid accumulation of the Federal debt. The burden, as 
they ingeniously argue, can only be borne by the aid of 
productive Customs duties, which again imply the establish- 
ment of a moderate tariff. Unfortunately, it is but too certain 
that the manufacturers of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts will 
not sacrifice their cherished monopolies for the mere pleasure 
of paying their debts. When the war is over, the heavy 
demands on the Treasury will be urged in the North asa 
reason for the maintenance of heavy duties. There is some 
reason to fear that the Confederates will, on similar grounds, 
contradict the liberal doctrines which they have hitherto 
professed. 


LANDOWNERS AND RAILWAYS. 


b Rt REDESDALE was not a day too early in calling 
attention to a practice which has lately come into vogue, 
of empowering speculative companies to advance money for 
the improvement of settled estates, upon the terms of having 
the loan secured by a charge which takes priority over all 
existing moxtgages, and over the interests of future holders of 
the property. That powers so extensive and so liable to 
abuse should be regulated by some public enactments, instead 
of being dependent on the caprice of this or that Committee 
on a Private Bill, was so obvious, that Lord Reprspa.e’s propo- 
sition to stay all private legislation on the subject could not 
for a moment have been questioned, had it not been for a single 
clause in the Report of the Select Committee to which the 
subject was recently referred by the House of Lords. The occa- 
sion for the appointment of that Committee was the application 
of certain promoters of a railway, to be called the Central and 
Northumberland Railway, to have clauses inserted in their 
Act authorizing tenants for life and others to take shares in 
the Company, and to raise the requisite funds by creating a first 
charge on the inheritance of their property, over-riding every 
existing interest except, we believe, the Tithe rent-charge. 
The Committee, after sanctioning the general principle — 
in which they may or may not have exercised a sound 
discretion — go on to recommend that powers of this kind 
should not be refused to the promoters of pending Bills, or 


even delayed until the requisite safeguards shall have been 
provided by a general measure to be passed upon the subject. 

On this point, it is clearly more for the public interest that 
a Private Bill should be postponed than that new powers of | 
so extraordinary a kind should be given without a full | 
consideration of the risks involved, and of the means of | 
guarding against them. To a certain extent, Parliament has, | 
in several instances, already committed itself to private | 
legislation of an analogous kind. Several Land and Im- 
provement Companies are in existence, from which the | 
persons in possession of settled estates may borrow on the | 
terms now proposed for the purpose of effecting improve- | 
ments on their own property. Money may also be raised 
on the same terms under the supervision of the Inclosure | 
Commissioners, for the outfall drainage of a large district, | 
comprising a number of different estates; but it would be an | 
enormous extension of a principle which is sound enough 
within safe limits to apply it for the purpose of enabling 
tenants for life to speculate in railway shares with the money 
of their successors. Even this may be right enough if such 
checks can be devised as to ensure that the incumbrancers and 
remaindermen shall not be improved out of their estate; but 


the matter is far too grave to be dealt with by Committees on 
Private Bills, or on such evidence as that which satisfied 
the Earl of Romxey’s Committee. The facility with which 
Parliamentary Committees sometimes arrive at the most 
absolute conclusions on the most difficult subjects could not be 
better exemplified than by this example of their procedure. 
Seven witnesses were examined. One was an Irish gentleman 
who had made, at his own cost, a promising but speculative 
investment in a local railway. He naturally thought it hard 
that he should bear all the risk, while his son, who is now 
a boy at school, would reap all the profit; and in his 
own case he thought that a power of charging the inheritance 
would be extremely beneficial, us very ag any. it might be. 
The two next witnesses were the solicitor for the Central and 
Northumberland Railway Bill, and a land agent engaged in 
promoting the scheme. It was equally of course that they 
should think the powers they asked for extremely desirable ; 
for, if they had not entertained these opinions on public 
grounds, they would never have engaged in the promotion of 
the Bill which they had in hand. Another witness was the 
Managing Director of the Lands Improvement Company, who 
proved, in a very conclusive way, that the system worked in a 
manner quite satisfactory to his Company — which already 
possessed somewhat analogous powers — as it could not very 
well fail to do. Besides this Company, there is another 
for the same general object, and Scotland and the West 
of England have each an Association vested with similar 
Parliamentary powers. If any illustration were needed of the 
unfitness of Private Bill Committees to legislate on a matter of 
this kind, it would be enough to say that in one of these 
Acts power is given to charge the cost of improvements 
on the fee simple for ever, without any provision for the 
gradual extinction of the debt; and that another Company which 
purports to take powers for the improvement of land has a con- 
venient interpretation clause in its Act by which the construc- 
tion of agricultural railways is included in this comprehensive 
term. Even this, however, is far short of the powers now 
asked to subscribe to a public railway which is not promising 
enough to go down on the Stock Exchange. 


But, to return to the list of witnesses, we find another land 
valuer who concurs with his brother in the profession in saying 
that there would be no difficulty whatever for men of expe- 
rience in valuing the increase of rental which a projected rail- 
way would bring in to an estate. Those who have been 
accustomed to see the astounding contradictions between rival 
valuers (even among the most experienced of the class) in the 
comparatively simple matter of estimating the present value of 
an estate, will scarcely feel as much confidence as the Committee 
seem to have done in the infallibility of estimates of this nature. 
The evidence of experts, however honest, is the least satisfac- 
tory kind of proof; and, of all experts, land valuers are, from 
the nature of the case, the most liable to unintentional errors. 
The remaining two witnesses were both members of the 
Inclosure Commission, to which the business of sanctioning 
charges on estates for drainage purposes has been entrusted. 
There is no doubt that an immense amount of good has been 
effected by the Commissioners, and that the drainage works 
which they have sanctioned have largely added to the value 
of the estates that have come under their hands. If the 
Commission had been unanimous in desiring the proposed 
extension of their powers for the purpose of promoting 
railways at the cost of the inheritance of settled estates, 
it would not have been surprising that the Committee should 
have arrived at the conclusion which is embodied in their 
report. But, of the two Commissioners who were examined, 
one who has been an active member for eighteen years is 
decidedly opposed to the project, while the other, who was 
appointed in 1860, gives it a half cordial support. We 
do not say that this evidence is conclusive against the 
ultimate adoption of the scheme, subject to carefully devised 
safeguards. But when we find the only witness who has had 
large experience saying that the prospective value of drainage 
works can be estimated almost to a certainty, but that in 
building outlay the uncertainty is so great that nothing but the 
most minute care has prevented the Commission from doing an 
immense amount of mischief, and that the estimate of future 
benefits from railways would be even more speculative and 
dangerous, enough is said to show that powers of the kind 
which have been applied for ought not to be granted without 
further investigation, and should in no case be permitted to 
be introduced into a Private Bill. 

The broad question how far it is safe to go, in giving powers 
to a life owner to charge the inheritance ostensibly for its 
benefit, is in a great measure a question of detail. The 
general principle is, that this may properly be done whenever 
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‘s«reasonable certainty can be attained that the improvement 
will-more than compensate the charge. But what is certainty 
oh ‘stch’a stbject ? ‘A common agreement by all the existing 
‘tefant#’ fo submit to'a proportionate increase on their rents 
would ‘‘satisfy the most exacting; and it would, perhaps, 
be necessary that something like this should be made 
a, condition, if not by legislative enactment, at any rate by 
the practice of the Commissioners to whom the discretion of 
sanctioning the charge would be given. But, whether in this 
form or in any other, it is essential that very stringent 
checks indeed should be imposed on the exercise of a power 
which ‘might have the most ruinous consequences. There 
is no occupation so agreeable as speculating with other 
peopiy's money, and none that requires to be checked 
with. more anxiety, even in cases where the enthusiastic pro- 
jector has no other object in view than the benefit of those on 
whose behalf heacts. The judicious employment of money in im- 
proving an estate or a neighbourhood requires an amount of skill 
that nothing but large experience, added to a fair share of natural 
aptitude, can give; and yet there is scarcely anyone who does 
not firmly believe that, if he had but an indefinite supply of 
capital, he could so Jay it out as to bring in unlimited 
te to himself and to all who are to come after him. 

rdinarily, if a man has a taste for highly remunerative in- 
vestments, his operations are limited by the amount of his 
own wealth; and to this fortunate circumstance it is mainly 
due that the land of England has not long since been im- 
proved out of all its value to the original owners. There is a 
satisfaction, quite independent of any tangible returns, in de- 
veloping an estate, which few persons could resist if they were 
but secured against personal loss; and probably no more 
certain way could be devised of destroying a highly improve- 
able property than that of putting it in the hands of a sanguine 
and ingenious man, with full power to charge the inheritance 
with the cost of what he conceived to be remunerative im- 
provements. 

No one of course, in these days, would depreciate the value 
of those agricultural improvements by which the produce and 
the rental of the country have been so largely increased for 
many years past. Without a fair and liberal outlay agricul- 
ture must droop like any other trade, and much of this outlay 
must take the shape of permanent investments by the landlord 
in drainage, in building, in roadmaking and the like, which 
may be very remunerative or very much the reverse, accord- 
ing to the judgment with which they are undertaken. Pro- 
bably the capital sunk in improvements by the owner of an 
estate brings, upon an average, as good a return as most other 
investments ; but this has been the case hitherto for the excel- 
lent reason that those who have engaged in such improve- 
ments have generally had to spend their own money. So 
long as this check exists, there is not much fear of waste- 
ful expenditure of this kind becoming otherwise than 
exceptional; but once remove this wholesome safeguard, 
and it may be found as easy to squander money in 
speculative improvements as to lose it on the Stock Exchange 
or the turf. The extent to which Parliament has gone in 
removing the check of personal risk and responsibility from 
enterprises of this kind, deserves more consideration than it 
has generally received. That mischief has not hitherto 
resulted, is due almost entirely to the caution and judgment 
of the Inclosure Commissioners; but it is possible to strain 
the best machinery too far, and before including railway 
shares among the investments to be sanctioned for the good of 
an estate, it is essential to ascertain that the Commissioners 
will be able satisfactorily to exercise a supervision close 
enqueh to avert the risks to which this plausible scheme is 
i le.. 


4 


THE RETURN OF THE DARK AGES. 


Msg ean hardly be a more interesting and important inquiry 

for Englishmen of the present day than to ask whether it is 
possible that, in spite of our progress and civilization, we 
should have, at some period or other, a return of the dark ages. 
Of course the world cannot go back exactly to what it has been. 
Similar as are all the generations of mankind, yet no two are alike, 


and even periods having « sufficient general resemblance to offer 
instructive parallels are really full of endless differences. We 
are not likely to return to feudalism, and to bloody baronial wars 
and to pilgrimages to the shrines of saints. But it is not at all 
clear that the time may not come when the advance of thought | 
will cease, and when learning will die out except in a few excep- | 
tional and powerless minds. It would be very rash to say that | 
this will be so, for the most we can come to is a suspicion that it | 
many be so; and we may be very sure that there would be new | 
light after the darkness, and that a natural and necessary reaction 
would again give an impulse to thought. But it would be very 


rash to say that there may not be, in the lifetime of persons now 
a of ecli the ‘seeds 
aps great chan laid, :the preparation 

for a vigorous of original thought, when 
on the surface there will be a reign of. ‘intellectual 
fixity and stagnation. In the dark ages, as they aré ‘called, 
there were hundreds of great men, and of men-of .en- 
views, who served their generation. in their day. 
There was no universal paralysis of thought. There were 
great principles at work, and some of the chief flowers of human 
excellence were then blossoming freely. But the ages were dark 
because the thought and feeling of men worked in the same groove, 
and everything outside was ignored. Whatever could come 
within the compass of Latin Christianity, and Poman law, and 
scholasticism, and the traditions of the conquering barbarian 
tribes, seemed intelligible, natural, and credible. verythi 
beyond was a howling wilderness tenanted by the wild beasts 
heresy and witchcraft. The range of thought was wide enough 
to embrace many of the greatest conquests of the human mind. 
The intellectual food of the dark ages was not. of a m 
and yulgar kind. Catholicism, sal tee Aristotelian philosophy, 
and Roman jurisprudence are among the greatest things 
the world has ever seen, But we nevertheless pronounce the 
middle ages dark, because the men that lived in them had, on 
the whole, a singular rigidity and limitation of thought. Their 
minds were nourished on good food, but still did not grow. It is 
by no means clear that Western Europe may not have to go 
through another period when again there will be no intellectual 
growth, and when such literary activity as there may be will take 
the form of going in different shapes over the same familiar 
ground. It is possible that the progress of thought may be like 
the progress of the sea on a coast affected by mutations. Some- 
times the sea comes on with a rush, and a cen will see a 
totally new indentation of the coast. Then, for a time, the sea 
only just holds its own, and its daily ebb. and flow merely carries 
it up to the same point. 

Perhaps the three stro grounds on which most 
would be inclined to base their valet tat the arg intellectual 
rogress must always advance, wo the great literary activity 
in Western Europe, the Sides we are making 
in material wealth, and the unresting daily gain of physical science, 
It is worth while, therefore, to consider how far we can rely on 
these grounds. It is true that there is considerable literary activity 
in Western Europe. But it must be remembered that literatures 
quite as great and vigorous as any we now see in activity have come 
to a stop. The ancient world was swept. away by the modern, 
and we ought therefore, perhaps, to draw no conclusions from the 
decay of Greece and Rome. We need not be afraid of any new 
irruption of barbarians. And as we have accustomed ourselves 
to dispose of the curious finality of Arabic, and Hindoo, and 
Chinese thought by the formula that Orientals are born with 
limited intellects, we cannot safely go beyond Europe. But 
European nations in modern days have had their short-lived 
intellectual flowering time. The literature of Italy was one of 
the highest order, and the literature of Spain was scarcely inferior. 
Yet both came soon to an end, And, apparently, Germany has 
met with the same fate, Half a century ago, Germany was the 
most powerful agent in determining the thought of Europe. 
German philosophy and German poetry added a totally new 
element to our intellectual wealth, Now Germany is_ lost 
in analysis. The Germans inquire, and record. the, results 
of inquiry, but they do not create. In France, there are 
evident symptoms of an intellectual decay. If the Empire were 
to flourish for fifty years longer, the literature of France 
might die out as entirely as the literature of Rome did under 
the successors of the Cesars. The French cannot even have 
the satisfaction of thinking that the reign of their Augustus is 
adorned by a Virgil and a Horace. Nor, if England stood alone, 
can we be at all sure that her intellectual activity would long 
remain unimpaired. If we had no contemporary living thought to 
excite and correct our own, we should at least lose what, for the 
last two centuries, has been our greatest intellectual help. 

Putting aside for the moment physical science and material 

atness, what is there in English thought to make us very con- 
fident that it could stand this trial ? ere are the great recol- 
lections, the noble history of the cvuntry, and that political 
continuity of our institutions which makes us feel as if we were 
in a manner still living in the England of Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and Bacon. But the intellectual triumphs of England have 
been, at least in recent years, associated in a very intimate degree 
with the independence of the upper classes, who haye been in 
the habit of thinking as they pleased, and speaking their 
Cone out. Now, it is conceivable that this independence 
should diminish, and that it may even now be on the wane. 
We have popularized thought, and have given social and 
= sepige influence to a large number of half-educated persons. 
We may be swallowed up by our own creation, The Church, for 
example, may pass for a season under the tyranny of Sunday-schoal 
teachers. It may come to pass that a theology will, be taught, 
the essence of which shall be not that it is true, but that it is what 
can be taught in schools and preached in pulpits without offence 
and without trouble. No one can deny that some advance to 
this has already been made, and that theological questions are 
treated by a large number—we might almost say by a a 
majority—of laymen and clergymen, not with reference to trut 
but with reference to the safety and welfare of institutions, If 
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the institutions themselves deteriorate, then that which is sup- | 


posed to uphold them will be continually of a lower and lower 
character. In'spite of its great position, and of the efforts of 
the more liberal and high-minded clergy, and of the attachment 
of educated laymen to it, the — as —— to are meget 
perceptibly in many respects. The bishops of the present day are 
a timid set of tha they used to be. 
They ‘bow down before the brass idol of middle-class society, 
instead of bowing down before the golden idol of good society. 
They go in a herd, without individual independence or thought. 
They want to stand well with the great banking interest, and the 
go grocer interest, and a hundred other great interests of the 
. Alarge proportion of the rising clergy are literates—that is, 
men turned out after the narrow pattern of theological seminaries. 
The clergy are still learned and honourable and upright, for yreat 
institutions do not change all at once, but they are not so much 
so as they were. They are quite as zealous as ever, and may 
they are more zealous than they used to be at the be- 
giming of the century. But unlearned zeal is exactly 
what flourished in the middle ages. It is possible that the 
Church may pass through a time when it will be worked by a 
clergy of the of zealous Sunday-school teachers, headed by 
a set of bishops labouring for the welfare of the institution and 
for nothing else, and ruling their subordinates with a rod of iron. 
So far as intellectual progress is concerned, what is this but the 
Church of the middle ages stripped of its rae 
If we can conceive English thinkers deprived of the two great 
aids of Continental thought and a sincere and learned theology, 
we shall at least see that they are ex to great dangers, and 
that it isnot quite impossible that English thought may for a 
time cease, as “Italian and German thought has ceased, and as 
French is ceasing, to display itself with its old energy. This 
danger would also be enormously increased if the political inde- 
pendence of the upper classes were cut away by sweeping 
changes, and if six-pound householders reigned supreme. It is 
true that the English mind would still find an outlet for itself in 
commerce and locomotion, and the inventiveness which leads 
to wealth. But thought is only in a very slight degree con- 
nected with this. Commercial enterprise secures a nation from 
complete torpor; but it by no means impels the intellect into the 
higher regions of thought. It might even for a time give a fatal 
consolation to the better order of minds for the suppression of 
originality and intellectual independence, and for the loss of 
political influence. The last hope is in physical science, and we 
must acknowledge that the indirect elfects of the pursuit of 
liysical science are invaluable. Physical science confers two 
nefits on mankind, the value of which cannot be over-esti- 
mated. It offers a range of boundless inquiry. There is no end 
to the investigations that may be made, no limit to the hypotheses 
which must be framed. It therefore tends in an eminent degree 
to prevent anything like fixity of thought. In the second place, 
sical science forces men to come to direct issues, and to place 
re themselves the distinct question whether a thing is true or 
not. Hee science checks the tendency of men living in old, 
long-establ 
for reasons, and to substitute roundabout guesses for explanations. 
But, on the other hand, there are two obvious limitations of 
the beneficial efiects of physical science. As it is really 


ished, comfortable societies to palm off vague phrases | 


one which gives vigour and consistency to what they say; and 
stand on the same level of cultivation ,and ience, aud are 
not set against them by moral antipathy or di 
cannot make up his mind whether or not To is wicked—who 
has been at school and college with men of the ‘vend, and can nei 
make up his mind that all the heathen are going to be 
damned, nor yet assign any reason = consistent with his own 
teaching why they should not—who that the Church to which 
he belongs is in many ways an inestimable blessing to the 
country, and who also feels that its formularies are susceptible 
of doubtful, inconsistent, or even posite meani @ man 
cannot preach good sermons if his sermons are to be much 
more than essays on morality or natural religion. And even 
on those subjects he preaches, not, perhaps, with a sense that he 
is out of bounds, but at least with the fear that he may easily get 
out of bounds before he knows where he is. This is the real reason 
why our trumpets give an uncertain sound, and why the public 
are beginning to take every decorous way of warning the per- 
formers that, if they intend to keep their position, they must really 
do considerably better, and do it soon. 

Faithful to its usual policy, the Times has for some time past 
been giving repeated hints to this effect. One of the most 
pungent of their number appeared in a review of a volume 
of sermons lately published by the Bishop of Oxford. The 
reviewer selected for notice a sermon addressed to the under- 
graduates of the University of Oxford on the subject of Doubts, 
and depicted with a great deal of quiet humour the perplexities 
which it might be su to introduce into the mind of an 
ingenuous undergraduate. On the next day but one after the 
appearance of the review, the supposed undergraduate wrote a 
letter to the Times, mpm | that injustice had been done 
to the Bishop. The writer had himself heard the sermon criti- 
cized. He, “like others who did not then truly know him (the 
Bishop), expected to hear him steer between conflicting opinions; ” 
but he adds : — 

This I can say, I and others I know of will never cease to be thankful for 
the influence on us of that and others of these sermons. . . . We were 
led to feel that reverence must go hand in hand with knowledge, that a 
man’s reason and judgment alone are a poor support and comfort, and that 
the kingdom of God must be received in the spirit of a little child. 


Here then, at last, we have a reall sermon. There is 
explicit evidence that a real man has derived real benefit from it. 
It is worth while to study it in order to form a notion of the 
amount of thought which is required to produce sach an effect, 
and of the sort of defects which would be necessary in order to 
entitle a sermon to be considered as at all conspicuously bad. 
The text is, “Be not faithless but believing,” and the running 
head is, “ Doubts as to the Revelation.” Doubts are divided into 
three classes, of which the first two need not be noticed. The 
third class of doubts is to be treated in the most decisive 
manner : — 

Treat it (doubt) as a temptation of the enemy ; deal with it as would 
with any other of his frauds; watch against it, pray against it, beware of 
the company, the books, the tempers, the trains of thought by whieh you 


| know from past experience it is encouraged in yourself. . 


very remote from human life, it is very easy to get rid of it | 
in some way or other, and to quietly ignore it. Some formula is | 
soon invented by which, as it is said, physical science is reconciled | 


with the fancies or belief of the formulist, and then seems to have 
been disposed of for ever. And then, again, this remoteness of 
physical science from human life disconnects it from all literary 
activity, and from any very salutary control over the national 
character. The Germans have lately done great things in physical 
science, but their success has been achieved since German thought 
ceased to influence Europe largely. Therefore we must not rely 
on physical science too blindly. It may do something to prevent 
the return of the dark ages, or to mitigate the darkness if they do 
return, but it may not wholly preserve us from a season of fixed 
thought and of intellectual depression. 


A SUCCESSFUL SERMON. 


os constant complaints which are made in the present day 
as to the badness of sermons have attracted a good deal of 
attention, and have called forth some answers from the clergy ; but 
there is much reason to fear that they have not attracted attention 
enough, and that those whose compositions are complained of are 
not aware of the extent to which lay criticisms on their per- 
formances really Ay The defence set up generally reaches merely 
to externals. rate causes are assigned why the clergy 
cannot be e ed to be original and eloquent. ey are not 
educated for it. They do not read well. They are too hard- 
worked, &c. &c. All this, and more, the laity would willingly 
forgive, if their spiritual pastors and masters had anything 
to say. The real objection to almost every sermon is that 
the her has in his mind no solid compact body ot thought 
which he really believes to be true, and which his sermon 
— in detail to some special point. Where this is not 


| pared 


The particular kind of doubts to be viewed as Satanic temptations 
is described as being— 

Those which address themselves to specitie and clearly revealed points in 
the revelation which yet, as a whole, the doubting man does not disbelieve. 
A little further on we learn that the province of the intellect with 
regard to revelation is— 

First to examine its authority, and then to comprehend, so far as they 
admit of comprehension, its several propositions, 

We are also told that “ there is always place for such doubts,” for 
various reasons, of which one is that it has pleased God that 
“the divine revelation should everywhere be mingled in its 
delivery with a human element.” These are, so to » the 
bones of the sermon ; the greater part of the rest of it is i i 
and exhortation. 

Putting together the principles just stated, what do they come to? 
The first und most important of them is conveniently ambiguous. 
It may mean something which no sane man would ever think of 
denying, or something else which no sane man would ever think of 
asserting; but it admits of no third signification. If the Bishop 
means to warn those whom he addresses against the sin of admit- 
ting a particular doctrine to be divinely revealed, and yet denyi 
its truth because it does not agree with their own notion tm | 
notions, he is warning them against something which it is incon- 
ceivable that any one should do knowingly. he means to say 
that no one is to doubt whether or not a i doctrine 
claiming to be part of the Christian religion really does form part 
of it, he asserts that no Christian ought ever to change his 
religious opinions in any particular throughout the whole of his 
life; for how can he ch them without doubting whether or 
not they are true? The difficulty of understanding which of these 
two meanings the Bishop really held, or whether he only balanced 
between them, detracts considerably from the merits of the rest of 
the sermon ; but the confusion becomes worse confounded when the 
nature of the doubts to be thus prayed and fought against is com- 
with the assertion that “there is always place for them,” 


case, a sermon is seldom dull, though it may be bad. The! that this arises from the universal mixture of a Divine 
real advantage which illiterate and ignorant preachers have over | and human element in revelation, and that the legitimate 
their superiors is that they have such a foundation of definite | function of the intellect is to examine the authority and meanin 


belief—as narrow, false, and ignorant as you please, but still | of the revelation. If “there is always place” for doubt, and 
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that arises from the mode of revelation which it pleased God to 
adopt, why is doubt to be regarded exclusively as a temptation of 
the devil? What does the Bishop suppose his congregation to 
be doubting about? They have been taught to believe certain 
doctrines to be divinely revealed. A man must have got a long 
way indeed in his scepticism before he doubts whether a divine 
revelation is true —before he asks the question whether there is 
Deus quidam deceptor? The class of doubts, then, to which the 
sermon refers must be doubts whether particular doctrines said to 
ferm a part of the Divine revelation—which revelation is admitted 
to exist — do really form a part of it, It must be of such doubts 
as these that the Bishop says :— 

He that would overcome must strive aright. For which, above all, it is 


necessary that he should recognise that against which he strives as a tempta- 
tion of the Evil One. 


Suppose the son of Baptist parents, who “ does not disbelieve, as 
a whole,” that which he has been taught to believe to be a Divine 
revelation, becomes uneasy in his mind about Infant Baptism, and 
thinks that the practice of the Church of England is the true one; 
what does the Bishop of Oxford say he ought to do? In the first 
place, he must stifle his doubts as temptations of the devil; but if he 
cannot manage that, there is one course from which he must 
studiously abstain. He has perhaps been taught to believe, in 
substance, that the whole benefits of the Christian dispensation 
are confined to the members of an obscure sect distinguished from 
the rest of the world by certain feelings existing in their own 
minds. As he values all his pros ts of hap iness here and here- 
after, he is to avoid sitting in judgment on this tenet. He is not 
to say that it is uncharitable, incredible, or bigoted, for such a 
line of argument “makes him the judge of the fitness of the 
statement,” and this “destroys all authority in the revelation.” 
But for the Bishop’s kind warning, he might have thought that 
the rigid minister of his family chapel had mixed up a little of the 
human elements of exclusiveness and spiritual pride with the 
version of the revelation which had reached him; but if he takes 
warning by the sermon, he will learn that this will never do. 
It comes very near to “subjecting the authoritative declarations 
of the faith to the scrutiny of each man’s intellectual faculties ;” 
for to him his minister’s system stands in just the same 
relation as the Church of England to the Oxford under- 
graduate. Probably the Bishop would hardly like to say, in so 
many words, in St. Mary’s pulpit—‘‘ None of you, my hearers, 
are eyer to inquire at all, for your creed is absolutely true, and you 
cannot improve it; but with every one who does not enjoy your 
privileges, doubt is a sacred duty till he comes to agree with us; 

ut if, after all, he ever feels inclined to change his mind, he must 
at once fight against his doubts as temptations of the devil.’ Yet 
if this is not the gist of his advice, what is it ? 

A sanguine n might have expected to find an answer to 
this question in the Bishop’s account of the province of the 
intellect in religious matters. We are never to doubt—we are to 
pray and fight against doubts; but the province of the intellect 
with regard to what claims to be a revelation is, “first to examine 
its authority.” How is this to be done? Maya man look at 
the moral character of the doctrines proposed to him as evidence 
of their authority? May he object to the practice of self- 
immolation to Juggernauth? May he question the Mahometan 
views as to the relation between the sexes? May his conscience 
revolt against Mormonism? Had Plato a right to object to 
the myths which ascribed to the Gods all manner of immoral 
conduct? Or, is it the business of every Hindoo, Arab, and 
Mormon to defer all consideration of these questions till he 
has worked out the Paley’s Evidences view of the subject? 
Moreover, in examining the authority of the Manel Te- 
velation, how can a man help examining its truth? For, 
instance, he takes the Bible as the Christian Revelation. He 
is, it is admitted, to examine its authority; but is he to confine 
himself to those arguments which apply equally to every book, and 
to every part of every book ? or may he go into the question of the 
‘human element,” to which the Bishop refers, and examine sepa- 
yately the authority of the separate books of which it is composed. 
How, too, is he to regulate his mind about doubt during this 
examination? Is he to be praying against doubt all the time ? 
If he is, can the examination aaihiy te bond fide? If he is not, 
what doubts likely to arise are unlawful? Questions of this kind 
are not answered, and cannot be answered, by descriptions 
of death-bed scenes and sceptical tutors, nor yet by pages of elo- 
quence, Which, when put in plain words, means, “ Peace of mind is 
a very pleasant thing.” 

We have examined this sermon because public attention has been 
attracted to it, and in order to give the clergy a notion of what 
the laity mean when they find t with bad sermons. In one 
sense, the sermon in question is not at all a bad one. It is written 
in good English, and was no doubt excellently delivered, like all 
the Bishop's sermons. The objection to it is this :—It is like a 
jelly fish, all colour and no backbone. It goes to pieces wherever a 
man puts his foot on it; and, but for the evidence of the Oxford 
undergraduate, one would have said that, however valuable a 
specimen of rhetoric, it scarcely meets the exigencies of the grave 
case to which it is addressed. Of course there is no novelty in the 
questions which we have suggested. They are as old as reli- 
gious controversy itself. The conflict between reason and au- 
thority, and the dispute as to the proper limits of each, is 


is, that the Bishop of Oxford, having volunteered to write a 
sermon about it, either can find nothing better to say than what 
we have quoted, or else thinks that good enough for a sermon. 
The fact that this is so gives rise to a curious question. What 
must the preacher think of his hearers? What questions does he 
suppose them to be asking, and what sort of answers does he think 
they expect? What they do in fact ask is plain enough. They 
say “Is this, and this, and this a part of the revelation of God to 
man? Do in good faith and plain words tell us whether or not 
we are to believe this to be revelation? If so, why — if not, why 
not, and how then?” What answer do they get? “ Don’t presume 
to sit in judgment on the revelation of , and remember that 
all doubts are a temptation of the devil.” It did not want a 
cae eee, sermon, delivered to a learned audience, to tell us 
that. 

The dogged tenacity with which the Bishop and others like 
him cling to platitudes is the more vexatious, because scores of 
topics may be suggested on which preachers might be at once 
orthodox and original. For instance, in reference to this v 
subject, most curious matters of inquiry suggest themselves. 
There is the question of what may be called provisional belief — 
belief pending inquiry—such a belief as Descartes describes in 
his account of the formation of his own creed. So there is 
the question of what may be described as practical belief, or 
belief on a balance of probabilities, resolved upon for practical 
purposes, Again, there is the distinction which appears to have 
vaguely floated before the Bishop’s mind, between those 
who are fitted for inquiry and those who are not. A lady 
with ten children to educate cannot inquire. Is she to have 
no religion, or to be frightened out of her wits if she hears 
that a hare does chew the cud, and, if not, why not? 
How is this in other cases —for instance, in politics? Such a 
woman is not a ye but she reads the Times every mornin 
with great interest, and has a good deal to say about Federals an 
Confederates. Why not try to work out such questions as these 
with the amount of care which a respectably conducted magazine 
requires in its contributors? A man who could do so would have 
half London to hear him preach if he had but a quarter 
of the Bishop of Oxford’s grace and eloquence. 


EXETER HALL AND A BROKEN HEART. 


} iy may be a question how far, in all that relates to the solid 
substantials of persecution, especially of religious persecution, 
we have improved upon the practice of our forefathers. Cynics 
and critics will say that it is of the essence of religion that 
it should persecute. The sword, in some form or other, 
was announced to be the result of even the Gospel. It is 
true that its Founder personally required his ardent follower to 
put up the sword; but the same authority declared, as a matter 
of fact, that He came not to bring peace upon the earth. This 
contrast between what ought to be and what was to is just 
as marked now as it has ever been in the history of the Church 
and the world. And, in some respects, we are even worse than our 
fathers. There was something almost creditable in the stern 
audacity which used to burn men for their faith, or their lack of 
faith. If the State had the right of inflicting temporal punishment 
for the transgression of human law, much more ought it to via- 
dicate Divine law. An offence against man is nothing to an 
offence against God. If one who murders the body deserves death, 
he who corrupts, and poisons, and murders the souls of his 
fellow men deserves death still more. There is something in 
such a vindication, if it only be admitted that God has 
entrusted the guardianship of his truth to human autho- 
rity. Given a certain premiss, and the right and duty of per- 
secution are inevitable. But, in modern society, we happen to 
have surrendered the major proposition. We draw the line 
between human law and religious truth. We proclaim a man’s 
right to all civil privileges, irrespective of his religious convictions. 
We leave certain things, as we say, between man and his Maker; 
and we drink the toast of Civil and Religious Liberty All Over the 
World. This is what makes us so much worse than the men 
who burned Cranmer and Servetus. And it is not only because 
we add the Corinthian capital of hypocrisy in these days to the 
strong column of persecution—it is not only because we persecute 
just as savagely as Bishop Bonner or Calvin did—but because the 
manner of our persecution is worse than the rough old practice. 
This is, at least, a national vice which increases in wicked- 
ness as it loses in grossness. In the mere amount of sufiering 
inflicted upon a victim, the extant British persecutor beats his 
predecessors in the art of ingeniously tormenting. The Protestant 
Association has learned something from the practice of the Inqui- 
sition itself. First, in the way of inflicting a prolonged agony— 
it has taken more than two years to idl Mr. Turnbull outright. 
In the case of Servetus, the process was a much shorter and a 
much less painful one. Ifwe remember the details of an auto 
da fe, it was usual to hang a bag of merciful powder around the 
victim’s neck, Occasionally, the Holy Office winked at an act 
of grace accompanying an act of faith,and the pile and sulphur 
consumed only a strangled corpse. Anyhow, a few seconds of smoke 
and suffocation terminated the sufferings of the victim. Not so 
in modern practice. It is the screams of the victim that we now 
rejoice in. We relish and gloat over all the long lingering details 


nearly, if not quite, The important point to notice 


of the execution. Damian, it is said, lasted a good many hours, 
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“but it was reserved for Mr. Turnbull to protract his sufferings for 
more than two years. 

At length, the Protestant Association has something substantial 
wherewith to gratify its subscribers. It has at least hunted its 
last victim to death, and has got him safe dead and buried. 
Gorged with blood, the foul demon of religious hatred may now 
go and sleep. The grateful scent of the sacrifice has penetrated 
the upper halls of Exeter, on which “love of the brethren” is 
written over the portal, and wrath is appeased. The victim, 
we hope, has done his work of propitiation. It is, we believe, 
just one cen 
petty treason. e trust that 1863 will be chronicled as the year 
when the last victim of religious persecution was hunted to death 
in England. Should it prove to be so, we must do persecution 
the justice to say that it died well. Its last act was quite creditable 
to the experience of a thousand years; indeed, it showed how 
modern ingenuity could improve on the rough and tentative 
science of antiquity, It used to be enough to kill a man’s 
body—it was not thought worth while to murder his reputation 
also. Nobody thought of making out that Cranmer and Latimer 
were pickpockets as well as heretics. The ingenuity of Calvin 
never suggested to him to charge the French physician with 
being a shoplifter. It was reserved for the Protestant Association 
to suggest that a heretic must, from the necessity of his religion, 


pilfer papers out of a public repository, and falsify names and dates | 


in the interests of the faith. When the fires shot up frequent in 
Smithfield, they only consumed a man’s body; his name and 
reputation were not scorched. Now, it is suggested that to have 
unpopular opinions about the Saints and Purgatory must make a 
man a thief and a forger; and that if you can but prove against 
any one that he believes as every Christian alive four hundred 
years ago believed, then he is not a person to trust in a room with 
manuscript papers about him. This connexion between the Creed 
of Pope Pius and the miserable necessity of pilfering manuscripts 
is a very curious subject, and it would bear further investigation. 
According to the Protestant Association, Mr. Turnbull, having 
materials for history within his power, must, from the nature of 
his religion and the necessity of the case, turn his opportunities to 
good account by falsifying or destroying all documents that tell, or 
might be supposed to tell, against his co-religionists who lived 
three centuries ago. With somewhat over-anxious importunity 
they have made an inquiry as to the facts. Have any of the papers 
in the Record Office been mutilated or stolen? Mr. Lemon and 
Mr. Duffus Hardy answer the question by showing that the State 
pers have suffered by no more serious tampering than what is 
ue to time, neglect, and bad management. So much for the fact 
whether Mr. Turnbull did or did not mutilate the national 
annals, But it is the principle announced by the Protestant 
Association in their origmal , aati for the dismissal of Mr. 
Turnbull from the Record Office which suggests serious thought. 
That principle is, that strong religious convictions must needs 
issue in a breach of one of the Commandments. In the case of 
Romanists, forgery and adie papers is the compensative form 
which religious zeal takes. This amounts to saying that some 
sin against your neighbour is the necessary condition of extra- 
ordinary religious zeal, We should like to know what form of 
sin the strong convictions of the Protestant Association take. If 
Mr. Turnbull cannot, from the necessity of his faith, leave his 
neighbour's papers alone, is the Secretary of the Society in Exeter 
Hall impelled by a similar necessity to appropriate his neighbour’s 
wife, his ox or his ass, his spoons or his pocket-handkerchief? If 
you must break the eighth Commandment because you believe in 
the Papal supremacy, must you sin against the sixth or seventh 
precept of the Decalogue because you have sworn to the Thirty- 
nine Articles or listen to the Stiggins in Rehoboth ? 

However, the whole thing is far too serious a matter to be 
merely laughed at. It is now a little more than two years ago 
that certain Protestant Societies asked the Master of the Rolls to 
dismiss Mr. Turnbull from an office which was scandalously ill- 
paid, simply because, being a Romanist, he must of course be in 
the habit of destroying the papers of the Record Office committed 
to his charge to catalogue and epitomize. Sir John Romilly did 
not accede to this infamous demand, and he backed his subordi- 
nate, if not with zeal, still with loyalty. While, however, he most 
certainly did not ask Mr. Turnbull to resign, he had not sufficient 
influence with his subordinate to compel him to remain in office. 
Mr. Turnbull resigned his miserable appointment. Lord Palmer- 
ston announced that he was not prepared to back the Master of 
the Rolls had he refused to receive Mr. Turnbull's resignation ; 
and he went on to say that the principle of the Protestant Asso- 
ciation was substantially sound, and that, as Roman Catholics were, 
from the nature of their belief, unfit to be trusted with old cor- 
respondence, so henceforth the Record Office ought to be closed 
against their entrance. For a Liberal Minister, this was a rather 
strong proscription of a large class of Her Majesty’s subjects. It 
amounted to the announcement that, as between man and man, the 
Roman Catholics are not to be trusted—they are born rogues, and 
thieves, and pilferers. Mr. Turnbull, who seems to have been a 
sensitive and thin-skinned person, not only resigned his office, 


which was his first blunder, but brought an action against his | 


slanderers. Here was his second mistake. He ought, in the 
interests of his own religious profession, of liberalism generally, 
and of literature in ular, to have defied the Government. 
He should have thrown on Lord Palmerston the responsibility of 
dismissing him if he dared, or, at any rate, he should not have 


since a wife was burned in Smithfield for. 


yland into the hands of the Pretestant Association. But this 
under of his resignation was nothing to the simplicity which urged 
him to bring an action for libel against Mr. Bird and his persecutors. 
This was just what the Protestant Association wanted. The 
appeal to a Protestant jury at Guildhall was an indiscretion which 
only Mr. Turnbull could have been guilty of. That the judicial 
decision in Turnbull v. Bird was very much the opposite of the 
judicial decision in Campbell v. Spottiswoode was only na- 
tural, reasonable, and ri at; because, in either case, the po- 
ular sentiment was deferred to. In Mr. Turnbull’s case, a 
hief Justice seemed to lay it down as law that a man may 
libel another, but, if the libel is not malicious, he is not liable 
for damages. In the other and parallel case, it is held by 
another Chief Justice to be law that if a man libels another, 
even though the libel is not malicious, he is liable for damages. 
Mr. Turnbull, not being Dr. Campbell, or a Protestant preacher of 
any sort, of course did not get a verdict. And so he secured a 
| double triumph to the Protestant Association. By his weakness 
and sensitiveness, he encour: Lord Palmerston to lay down the 
| principle that a Roman Catholic, though he be the most honourable 
| of men, is not to be trusted alone in a room with manuscript papers ; 
and, under the influence of the same temper, he invited a court of 
justice to declare that a person of strong religious convictions may not 
| Improperly be charged with dishonesty in any case where dishonesty 
may help his doctrinal opinions, or bring discredit on those of the 
| opposite party. The Protestant Alliance gained, in Mr. Turnbull’s 
_ case, on behalf of their doctrine and practice of persecution, the 
| authority both of the Prime Minister and of the Court of Common 
| Pleas. And, at last, they have completed their work. They have 
| killed Mr. Turnbull. Those two long years of low wasting agony 
| have done their work. Mr. Turnbull has died, and died only of a 
| broken heart. His utors knew their man. They knew his 
| weak, sensitive, wincing nature. They knew how to protract his 
| long agony. It took two years to finish him. To deprive him of 
| his bread, to close to him the only avenue to usefulness which the 
| studies of his life had left open, to brand him as a possible and 
| probable forger, and as most likely a thief, by virtue of his con- 
| scientious belief—this was all that the Protestant Alliance did. 
| Of course, they did not intend to kill the poor man. Members of 
the Protestant Alliance may be pachydermatous. Insinuations and 
charges of such little matters as forgery and robbery hardly 
| graze the cuticle of Mr. Bird’s friends. Mr. Turnbull’s misfortune 
| was that he felt the iron enter into his soul. He showed that he 
| did not like the melting lead poured into his wounds; and he was 
_ actually weak enough to die after being libelled as a rogue. Re- 
| quiescat tn pace. There are prayers for the dead; and most likely 
eter Hall will be down upon us for the unorthodox orison, But 
| it is better to be as poor Mr. Turnbull than to be as those other 
| scholars and gentlemen who serve the country and literature for 
| 2182. per annum at the Record Office. Mr. Duffus Hardy, and 
| Mr. Brewer, and Mr. Bruce, and their brethren, may well moralize 
_as they follow the broken-hearted Turnbull to his peaceful home. 
Better to be with him than to hold office at the tender mercies of 
the Protestant Association. 


THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 


HE Education debate of Tuesday evening proves just one thing 
only — the pre-eminent value of solid unreasoning pertinacity, 
| The House has assented to the Revised Code, after a variety of 
| ve-revisions, ending in the patchwork compromise of last year, in 
| which Mr. Walpole was bamboozled into surrendering the essentials 
of his stipulations on the strength of gaining the accidentals; and 
it is now indisposed either to take the responsibilty of inevitable 
failure off the shoulders of Mr. Lowe, or to do anything that may 
mitigate it. Mr. Lowe relies with well-grounded confidence on the 
weariness of his audience, refuses to stir an inch, and prospers. 
To those who have foreseen from the beginning the inevitable 
| catastrophe, perhaps it is sufficiently satisfactory to feel that the 
natural order of things will not be interfered with. Only, un- 
| fortunately, we are dealing with a system which has worked 
| wonders for the education of the poor within half a generation, and 
which (if nothing else could be urged in its favour) has, at all 
| events, cost several millions of money. Two or three years is 
nothing in the lifetime of the Privy Council, but itis long enough 
| to close half the schools in the country, and to inflict an injury 
on the education of the poor which the next decade cannot 
repair. 
| Mtr. Walter’s motion addressed itself to a sufficiently notorious 
| state of facts. The schools now aided by the State grants 
| educate, in round numbers, a miilion of scholars, and those 
that are unaided educate almost another. The primary prin- 
| ciple of the Revised Code was payment for results, and 
these latter were, at all events at first, confined pretty 
strictly to the celebrated three R's. It has been proved, by 
| the evidence of six hundred school managers, that certificated 
masters are in many cases much above ‘their work — that, as 
somebody said, they are penknives set to do the work of axes; 
that masters holding the lower class of certificates are very 
generally preferred to those of higher grades, and that uncerti- 
ficated masters are very frequently found in practice to equal or 
surpass in efficiency their certificated brethren. And it is asked, 
logically enough, that the same test be applied to all résults, 
however obtained—i.e, that the schools be examined instead of the 
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-masters—-arid that the benefits of the Education grant and of 
a be extended ‘as widely as possible. Not- 
withstanding all the ‘facts. that ‘have ‘been accumulated, we 
still think that the estimate of the value of a certificated 
master is considerably bélow the mark. When the Education 
Commission reported that not more than one in four of the scholars 
im our: schools’ cam read, write, and cast accounts with tolerable 
‘accuracy, it ought to have been remembered that the Commissioners 
examined ail schools, from the magnificent “central schools” of 
the cathedral city or county town down to the village dame teach- 
ing her three or four childven in a cottage under a hedge, and that 
they express an emphatic opinion that the certificated schools 
show; on the whole, an almost immeasurable superiority over the 
rest. Of the fourth part that satistied their requisitions, we 
= that somewhere about nine-tenths would be found in 

e schools which have the advantage of trained and certi- 
ficated masters and mistresses. This has been practically con- 
fessed ‘when 'the demand on behalf of uncertificated schools has 
been ‘so far modified as to relinquish their claim to the grant of 4s. 
a-head on the average attendance, leaving this as a due premium 
on the more expensive apparatus and, in the main, more successful 
operations of the higher order of schools. As this happens to be 
exactly the compromise we suggested in our last number, we, at all 
events, can find no fault with the proposition. And we think the 
claim on behalf of the humbler schools to their share of the 83. 
a-head which are proposed to be granted in proportion to the pro- 
ficiency of the scholars, as tested by individual « examination, has 
been fairly made out. It is in accordance with the Report of the 
Education Commission, only varying from it in surrendering 
its unadvised ‘ county-rate, and throwing the burthen upon 
the general grant. It follows as a strict and logical corolla 
from the original principle of “ payment for results,” and it is 
the only —— expedient for bringing the grant within the 
reach of the smaller parishes and of limited funds. That an 
assembly composed so ly of country squires—who know by 
annual experience the expense of village schools—should have 
negatived a —— which would practically relieve them of, 
perhdnes halt the burthen they are bearing, is either an instance 
of self-denial almost unparalleled, or an evidence of their profound 
weariness of the whole educational hubbub. 

Mr. Lowe's reply, except in so far as it is summed up in 
the one word, pertinacity, is a curiosity in its way. He 
complains, rather petulantly, that the h which he ex- 

was not made, and that he bed: been put in the un- 
pleasant predicament of having to improvise a reply. The 
variation, by the way, between the original proposition and 
the amended one simply went to the extent we have men- 
tioned, and substituted a claim to share in two-thirds of the 
grant in the place of a claim to share in the whole; and there is 
certainly nothing either in the speech of the mover or the 
seconder which does not bear legitimately on the claim, alike 
to a part and to the whole. But Mr. Lowe had made up his 
mind that Mr. Walter was going to upset his favourite code 
altogether, and to demand a share in the grant for every school 
where anybody can either read or write or count five on 
dirty fingers. ‘“ Although the school might be a sty as regards 
cleanliness and a bedlam as regards order, although it should 
not be divided into classes, and should exhibit a total disre- 
one of sanitary arrangements, although the master might 
of the worst character, although the whole thing was done in 
the very worst way,” Mr. Lowe expected to be asked “to give to 
that school, if any children passed the examination, and the proper 
attendance could be shown, as ample a grant as to the best-regu- 
lated school ”—and to be able to answer the demand very trium- 
ghently, Unfortunately, nothing of the sort was asked, and 

r. Lowe’s speech was spoiled accordingly. It is very incon- 
venient when @ man won't stand up asa well-regulated ninepin 
ought to do, and be knocked down selon les régles. Napoleon 
always, beat. the English as they ought to have fought; if he 
came to grief occasionally, it was only because their tactics were 
just what they ought not to have been. The Napoleon of the Educa- 
tion Office was all ready, primed with a slashing speech in answer to 
such a proposition as Mr. Lowe wanted; and it was exceedingly 
eparavating to have either to revise his speech or to beat 

1e air. Mr, Lowe, moreover, is not great at revisions, either 
of codes or speeches; and he preferred Aetting off the 
original fireworks in all the glory of ems Sulmina. ile asserted 
the necessity of keeping > inspection and examination with 
as lengthy vehemence as if somebody had denied it. He told 
the world that it was a sufficient reason for refusing the 

t, that six hundred gentlemen had intimated “they should 
ike it;” and replied to some awkward extracts from speeches of 
his own, enforcing the necessity of so distributing the grant that it 
should include within its objects all classes of tax-payers, especially 
the lowest, by pointing to the lowered standard of attainments 
now required for obtaining a certificate. In effect, he said (as Mr. 
Healey pithily put it), “you shali not have a clean face unless 
ou shay, with my razor, but I tell you for your consolation that 
it won't out at all;” ending with a good stock quotation about — 
, Maxima debetur puero reverentia— 
which has done veteran service in its day, and a flourish 
ot St peg about economy and efficiency, spoken with as imper- 
turhable 


wble innocence as if the er had forgotten that, in the suc- 
cessive revisions of. the Code, he has formally abandoned both the 


After all, Mr. Lowe remains the victor. “The owéitiness "of ‘the 
House made good the defects of the oratory, ahd the Code ito 
have its day. That it will lower the quality, without iateriall 
extending the quantity, of edueation, we lave said'so often that it 
is needless now to repeat the warning; it only rémains’ for mana- 


they may be able. We should’ still be’ glad; “however, if some 
obstinate “educationist,” as the slang phrase is, would take up 
the other difficulties which seem to have been almost designedly 
thrown in the way of these over-patient men. The preposterous 
regulation that a school may claim’ no'\grant if its’ num- 
bers exceed the capacities (at 80 cubic feet per child) of the 
largest schoolroom — when everybody knows that all the best 
schools are conducted in several rooms of moderate size rather 
than amidst the noise and distraction of one large one—can hardly 
be an essential feature of the system, even in Mr. Lowe's view. The 
docking of the grants fairly earned by examination and attendance, 
unless the amount of school-pence and subscriptions equal it in 
amount—a judicious arrangement, by which a school is punished 
for its poverty —and the provision that a child who has had the 
misfortune to attain the maximum ‘standard of | proficiency 
at an early age shall become thenceforward an unremunerative 
dead weight upon the school, must surely be open to reconsidera- 
tion. Nor does one see the absolute eco of insisting on 
the flagrant violation of fair dealing’ by which the 

are saddled with the payment to existing pupil-teachers, of 
the sums promised them, not by the managers, bat 

the Privy Council—an_ ineumbrance “amounting often to 
one half, and not impossibly (for this latter ease is’ generally 
provided for) to more than the whole of the annual earnings of 
the school. All these, and, perhaps, one or two other regulations 
which seem intended to append to the promised aid a sort of 
sotto voce, “ Don’t you wish you may get it?” might be amended 
without seriously invading Mr. Lowe's amowr propre, or inflicting 
on the House another debate. The modifications required are 
simple and inexpensive, and gocd service will ‘be done to the 
cause of education—good service even to the Revised Code itself, 
and its chances of success—by any one who ‘will ‘set himself to 
work to get them rectified. 


ACADEMICIANS versus ARTISTS. 


1 ELDOM surely have the Fine Arts received''a more splendid 
“ ovation ” than was accorded to them at the festival which 
“jnaugurated” last Saturday the ninety-fifth Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. The Church, the State, the Executive Govern- 
ment, the public services, the guild of letters, thé world of fashion, 


the Blood, Premiers, Archbishops, t writers, and great lords, 
forgot for the hour the various calls of business or amusement, 
and joined with one accord in swelling the dignity of'the occasion, 
and setting forth the past achievements and the coming glories 
of British art in the brightest and most alluring hues. A 
oe tg King thought it no derogation to share the splendid 
1ospitality of an artistic Corporation, and to essay, in their 
behalf, the perilous enterprise of after-dinner eloquence. The 
Primate could appropriately point to Mr. Millais’ charming little 
girl, as an unwritten homily in extenuation of green-baized pews 
and prosy discourses; while Lord Palmerston insisted on the 
advantages of a merely esthetic homage to the sex, which involved 
neither broken hearts nor angry husbands. Surely if turtle and 
champagne, peatte and fine linen, the hosannas of applauding great- 
ness, the smiling patronage of uncensorious wealth, may be taken 
as embodying a ae present and a hopeful future, the 
interests of art in England have never stood higher than they did 
in Trafalgar Square a week ago. The Roman conqueror, however, 
was attended by a slave to remind him, in his proudest moments, 
of a common mortality; and if the Royal Academy will permit 
us to perform a like humble function on its behalf, we shall 
venture to suggest a few observations in ny ee of 
so much visible prosperity, to which, however, it is highly ex- 
pedient that all who take an interest in art—patrons and painters 
alike—should give prompt and earnest attention. Privileges 
cannot be safely severed from obligations, and the well-being of 
an institution is never in a more critical state than when the 
prolonged enjoyment of the one has induced indifference ‘as to 
the other; and to this charge we think that the Royal Academy 
has become fairly amenable. 

The fact is, that the Royal Academy has come to discharge its 
functions in a manner at which all who fall within its scope feel 
for the whole- 


bureaucracy or a free-and-easy communist republic are not’ slow 
to catch at. The result is, that whilé each of the’ Royal Aca- 
demicians individually may be all that an artist ought''to be, yet 
in their collective capacity they appear before the ipnblic ently 
with a collection of hadly-arranged pictures ;'and that they do t 

at the cost of an amount of unfairness, jobbing, and favouritism on 
the one hand, and of discouragement, heartbutnings, and avimosity 
on the other, that must in the long rum éxerpise the most fatal 
influence on the whole ‘pictorial No men are’ so 


one and the other. 


sensitive as artists, and their sensitiveness is 
uatural. Their final appeal is to taste, and the standard of taste 


gers of schools, where they can be found, to work the system as best . 


all contributed their most conspicuous representatives. Princes of. 
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some interference of public opinion. A close, self-elected, ifre- 
aes sponsible body has a natural tendeney towards corruption, which 
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varying, capricious, and liable to a hundred subtle influences, for 
which the i me toartistic fame must be prepared to make 
allowance. look, a word, an implied sneer, the praise whose 
faintness damn, the almost imperceptible slight, have often enough 
turned the, tide. of favour against works of real excellence, and 
crushed the hopes of men who, under more propitious circumstances, 
might have enriched the world with the treasures of their genius. 
The great object of bodies like the Royal Academy should be to guard 
against such causes of disturbance, to give permanence, certainty 
—above all, unquestioned justice—tothe accepted standard of merit, 
to extrude every consideration but that of artistic worth, to shield 
unknown and ing merit from the slights of pretentious 
and ignorant vulgarity, and to smooth as far as may be a very 
rough and arduous path for the feet of those whom ambition or 
necessity leads to tread it. But, unluckily, the Royal Academy 
does not even profess to consist, as such, of the most distin- 
guished members of the profession. Though, of course, there 
are many eminent names on its roll, there is still a very large 
number whom spite, or favouritism, or mere accident has ex- 
cluded from the list. The elections are conducted on principles 
known only to the electors, and interference, or even criticism, from 
without is resented as uncalled for and impertinent. If the Royal 
Academy is a mere club, this is all very well; but if it is a 
national institution, as it has really become, and as we desire 
to preserve it, it is simply monstrous. What is to be thought 
of a body of artists who pass over men like Cooke, Hunt, Calderon, 
and Leighton, in order to place such a painter as Mr. eae 
in their ? How easy would it be from the chronicles of 
the artist world to cull any number of stories of men—such, 
for instance, as the late Mr. Frank Stone—unfairly excluded 
from what is publicly accepted as the chief dignity of their pro- 
fession, fretting year after year at the continued and ever increas- 
ing injustice, an dying at last with the torturing conviction that 
the prize of life, which they were so well entitled to grasp, has 
been snatched from them by the meddlesome interference of a 
capricious or interested clique? As it is, the evil tends to cure 
itself; for the more good men are excluded, the less does the slur 
of exclusion become, and the more valueless does the dignity itself 
appear. The Royal Academy has not reached the lowest depth, 
nor have we as yet in England any such modest disclaimer as 
that of Perron — 
qui n’était rien, 
Pas méme Académicien ; 
but it is certain that it holds a very inferior position to that 
which it should occupy; and the disgraceful pe ormances which 
disfigure the walls of this year’s Exhibition have put the whole 
system in so ludicrous a light, that, unless it timely sets its house 
in order, even the tolerance of Englishmen will not be long 
before it calls for a sweeping reform. Royal Academicians must 
be taught that they are exercising a public trust, must submit 
to the restraints of a wholesome ublicity, and must elect no 
longer their relations and friends, the rich, the clamorous, or the 
influential, but those who are likely to be real ornaments of the 
profession, and whose works may at any rate compete, without the 
certainty of discomfiture, with the productions of young and 

This brings us to the second grievance. The Exhibition—popu- 
larly understood, and as, of course, it ought to be—is a collection 
of the best pictures of the year, carefully arranged with a view 
tu the merits of each and the interests of all. This is, how- 
ever, only a happy theory. The paintings to be now seen in 
Trafi Square are not the best of the past year’s production, but 
merely the fortunate few for which, after all the Academicians 
and Associates have been accommodated with favourable sites, the 
Council has found it possible to contrive a corner. Did not a 
fortunate sterility protect us from such an infliction, we might 
have an Exhibition consisting exclusively of Royal Academicians. 
Each member of this favoured band, as well as of the Associates, 
has the right to send as many paintings as he chooses, of what size 
his imagination prompts, and to select for them the exact level 
which is pronounced most favourable for the appreciation of their 
charms. The consequence is that “the line” is occupied by huge 
second-rate productions, while little elaborate gems of art, the 
painful result of months of assiduous toil, are relegated to the heights 
above, or the depths below, or buried between two masses of 
flaming colour in some obscure nook where none but the most 
discriminating eye can judge of their real merits. The hanging of 
Mr. J. Archer’s “San ” Mr. Sandy’s “ Vivien,” and At. 
Walker's “Lost Path,” cannot fail to arouse the notice of the 
least careful observer; and a system which confronts us point- 
blank with such inane and vulgar productions as Pickersgill’s 
“Cottage Chicks,” Mrs. Hart’s “* Melancthon,” or Mr. Charles 
Landseer’s “‘ Census,” and obliges one to grovel on the ground to 


* catch a glimpse of Mr. Davis’s exquisite little —- of 
e of 


“ Ambleteuse Bay,” stands self-condemned, and, if inca 

internal reform, ought forthwith to be grappled with by the stern 
hand of public indignation. To add to the grievance, the artists 
whose contributions prop up the display are excluded from the 
privilege of a private view. It must not be forgotten that it is to 
non-Academical artists that the credit and the income of the 
Exhibition are due, and therefore belong. They contribute nine- 
tenths of the revenues by which the Academicians are enabled to 
feast all the great lords and social notables, small and great; but 
— the dinner they - — from the epi view they are 
excluded, and from the happy opportunity of painting up their 
pictures to the telling of after they 


rivilege which the Academicians confine to themselves—they are 
erdinded. In short, the R.A.’s life, social: and. artistic, is only a 
perpetual illustration of the Sic vos non vobis. (dive 
re is reason to believe that within the Royal Académy 
itself, no less than throughout the ranks of the ‘painters, there is 
a deep consciousness the radical injustice of the existing 
arrangement, and of the serious injury thus inflicted on the cause 
its charm; it renders failure doubly distressing ; it deprives 
men of independence, courage, and hope it unnerves resolution ; it 
adds another element of uncertainty to the terrible struggle for 
success; it haunts the thoughts, we may be sure, of many a 
modest and meritorious worker, who shrinks with sensitive 
delicacy from undue self-assertion, and suffers with proportionate 
acuteness under undeserved neglect. The hanging of a pi 
in too many instances decides its fate; and it is intolerable 
that it should be done with unfairness or caprice. Mr. Charles 
Landseer is one of the three gentlemen accountable. for this 
year’s arrangement, and if his “Census” embodies his idea of 
an agreeable or interesting picture, we dare say that he has 
acted bond on in the various misplacements which are now 
creating such general displeasure. It is perfectly clear, however, 
that so delicate a task ought not to be entrusted to exhibitors 
— still less to exhibitors whose works would receive a prompt 
condemnation at the hands of any equitable tribunal. But, after 
all, unfair hanging is almost a venial offence compared with the 
total exclusion of pre-eminent and inconvenient merit. It is 
simply impossible that such an artist as Mr. Brett can have painted 
a picture which deserved exclusion from T: Square. But 
the exclusion of his pictures and those of the Australian artist 
this year leads to the conclusion that jealousy, and no higher 
motive, is at work with those Academicians who are entrusted 
with the duty of selecting pictures for exhibition. 

dorsing its practicability. t the ve rooms 
of its jody where the productions of its mes. So may be 
displayed in any manner that suits their taste. Let there be other 
rooms where the paintings of the profession at ~~ may be ex- 
hibited, arranged with a simple view to merit, with 
consideration for the common interest of all. Dare the 
demicians accept such a challenge? If not, let them resolve on 
prompt and vigorous reform. Let us for the future be spared the 
annual lamentations of outraged artists, extruded to make room for 
fortunate mediocrity, and consoling themselves with the traditional 
chorus of discontent :— 

Diici l'intrigue est a jamais bannie! 
Non, non, ce n’est pas ici comme a l’Académie! 


GUILDHALL AND THE HOME OFFICE. 


HE City Police Bill was well calculated to bring out what 
a dull Session like the present is most deficient in — plenty 
of good strong personal feeling. To bystanders, the amusement 
which the measure is producing is far beyond its real importance. 
As far as any Laon goes, it is not the separate existence of the 
City Police force which is a matter of half so much con as 
the separate existence of the City Municipality itself. Given the 
City as a separate corporation, and call it what you will—call it an 
oasis of constitutional right and order in the midst of the wild desert 
of suburban anarchy and factious vestries, or a fault and an agg f 
in a vast orderly system—still, so long as it exists separately, wi 
neither rights nor duties towards the rest of the huge population 
and interests of London, the government of its own police may be 
fairly claimed for it. Hither Sir George Grey should have done 
much more, or much less, Failing to attack what is the real griev- 
ance—the very existence of the City Corporation, confined to the 
City—the Minister laid himself open to every charge both of incon- 
sistency and pusillanimity. If he leaves the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Council for the City, he is bound to provide 
Preetor, and Consuls, and Senate for every one of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs. The very thought of a Mayor of Lambeth, and of 
Aldermen of the Tower Hamlets, makes the imagination shudder. 
But the inhabitants of Lambeth have taken a hint which will 
ive the Home Office trouble. They, and the delegates of other 
ndon parishes, support the citizens in their resistance to the 
Government Bill, but intimate pretty plainly that they only mingle 
in the fray with a view to a municipal corporation for themselves, 
Should this be granted, one of two things must follow — either 
that every one of the new corporations, as well as the City, must 
maintain its own police, or that London, with its seven or eight 
corporations, must, in the matter of police, be treated differently 
from every other city, town, and borough in the kingdom. 
Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester — each has its own private Faun 
wn 


id for out of its own rates, and governed its © 
Either, then, the Home Office be prepared 
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to detach the police from local authority and local government in 
every town in England, or it can no longer, on principle, defend 
the existence of the metropolitan police as a State force. For 
ourselves, we believe that there do exist ample reasons for putti 
the police of the metropolis on a different footing from that of 
other corporations; but Sir George Grey is certainly not the man 
to justify a grave and serious exception of this sort. Sir Robert 
Peel, whose shoulders were a little broader and whose influence 
was a trifle stronger than that of the present Home Secretary, had 
the art to coax or to coerce the country into accepting the estab- 
lishment of the Metropolitan force. Experience has fully justi- 
fied his policy; but it was felt, at the time, that the creation of 
the Metropolitan police did form a very grave and serious innova- 
tion on recognised political and constitutional privileges. The 
innovation was demanded by the necessities of the case, and the 
institution has worked well. But to say this is not to deny that it 
introduced a principle new to the Constitution ; and no successor 
of Sir Robert Peel has had the courage or the consistency to apply 
the precedent of the London Police to the other cities and towns 
of the Empire. 

The fact is, that Sir George Grey has, to use the vulgar ex- 

ression, brought an old house over his head; and he certainly 
is not the man, judging from his antecedents, to take a much more 
dignified course than to run away from the dust and rubbish which 
is tumbling about his ears. We even suspect that he is rather 
pleased than otherwise at the technical blunder of the official 
mind which has allowed the Bill to be stranded on the rock of 
Standing Orders. The citizens, of course, will make the most of 
their victory, which is, if not creditable to them, at least suffi- 
ciently humiliating to the Government. Sir George Grey had a 
good cause, only he lacked earnestness in it. It is the old story of 
the little boy chalking up No Popery on the wall, and then running 
away at the first sight of the master at the door. As soon as Gog 
and Magog begin to roar, Sir George takes to his heels. We are 
fully convinced that the separate existence of the City police is an 
anomaly which ought to be put an end to. But the present 
Government is hardly strong enough for the task, and hardly 
capable of the statesmanlike energy which is required in dealing 
with the Corporation of London. ‘he amalgamation measure was 
determined upon hastily, on the strength of a panic, and without 
the least heart or interest on Sir George Grey's part. Very likely 
the Home Secretary thought he could get the measure * Goo | 
without much trouble. Athelstan the Unready has slept over the 
recommendations of Committees and Commissions, at least since 
1854, without making a sign. Perhaps, like Horace, he has been 
incubating the Amalgamation Bill for nine years; but unques- 
tionably the events of the 7th and roth of March, and the chance 
of a popular cry against the City, hatched the Government egg. 
As it happens, however, the popular cry is rather the other 
way; and now the Minister says that the measure has been 
wanted for at least twenty years, that all sorts of authorities 
have been constantly urging its necessity, and that, after all, the 
break-down on the occasion of the Princess’s entrance is not the 
reason for introducing it. With a spirit and point which are really 
creditable to an alderman, Mr. Sidney observes that either the 
events of March furnish a very inadequate justification of the 
measure, or that the Government ought to have introduced it long 
ago. Both horns of the dilemma are goring the unhappy Secre- 
tury. We believe that Alderman Sidney is doubly right. The 
Home Office is quite as much to blame as the City authorities for 
the disasters both of the Royal entrance and the illuminations, 
and the Bill ought to have been introduced by the Whigs during 
their long tenure of office. 

At present, in the way of talk, if not of argument, the citizens 
seem to be getting the best of it. They have tolerably well suc- 
ceeded, by their oratory in Guildhall and at the Ward-motes, in 
disposing of the flimsy and somewhat dishonest reasons which the 
Government put forward. Opinion seems to be pretty well satisfied 
that, if the City authorities were stiff and priggish, and backward 
in inviting the co-operation of the military and of Sir Richard 
Mayne, the Government authorities were equally to blame in not 
insisting on forcing that co-operation upon the reluctant Lord 
Mayor. And as to the loss of life in the Vity on the night of the 
illuminations, if Pall Mall and St. James’s Street were as narrow 
and crowded as the Poultry and Ludgate Hill, perhaps even 
Sir Richard Mayne and his ten thousand would not have prevented 
as many women being crushed to death under hfs guardianship as 
perished under that of Captain Hodgson. Nor are the citizens 
other than wise in their generation in appealing to their brother 
municipalities. Undoubtedly, the cause is a common one. Local 
self-government, local taxation, local expenditure for local pur- 
poses, without wy interference on the oi of the Executive — 
this is the general rule; and it may well be asked why the towns 
of Bristol and Liverpool should not follow the precedent of 
London, if in London the State is to supersede local authority. 
Of course the citizens think this appeal an irresistible one, and 
in their judgment heaven and earth would come together if “a 
Minister of Police” were to interfere with local jurisdiction in 
all the cities and towns of the Empire. A Pretorian Guard of 
some fifty thousand cutlasses, all under the orders of some Fouché 
in Scotland Yard, is a picture terrible to the speakers in Guildhall, 
and full of menace to Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights. . Yet, 
for aught we see at the present moment, there is no reason 
why, if the metropolitan system works well, it should not 
be imported into every town in the kingdom. English liberty 
might, perhaps, contrive to exist even under a Minister of Police. 


Judges and justice, and courts of law are, ly pone: 
matters of Tnperiat concern, and it may ‘hily be ak Why 
not the police also? But Sir George Grey is hardly the man 
to take this line; and so long as he commits himself to cen- 
tralization for London and self-government for Manchester in the 
matter of the Police force, he will unquestionably get the worst 
of the argument. ‘The tall talk of the citizens is amusing enough ; 
and their fears that Sir George Grey is meditating an attack on 
the liberties of the country, and is preparing an armed force for 
pa popular rights and constitutional are very 
well simulated. Only the joke goes a little too far. comed: 
becomes serious when the present Home Secretary is charged wi 
entertaining any far-reaching plan whatever, or with pondering 
over any deep scheme, except to do as little as he is absolutely 
compelled to do; and to suppose that Sir George Grey looks 
farther than the end of his nose, or is not at the present moment 
delighted at the ignominious opportunity of letiing the very 
hot chestnut drop, is hardly to appreciate his fainéant charac- 
ter. So, again, it cannot be cue argued that the City is not 
very well protected by its present force ; and as to its —_ that, at 
any rate, is the concern oft the citizens. They support their own 
men at their own charges, without that assistance from the Con- 
solidated Fund which is given to the local taxation by which the 
metropolitan police is sup ; and if the City force is more 
expensive, it is because the citizens hire bigger men, pay them 
better, clothe them better, give them frock coats instead of the 
Metropolitan swallow tails, and, 'y, take more care of them. 
In point of fact, if the question were one of the mere comparative 
efficiency of the two forces, we should be glad if Sir Richard 
Mayne’s ragged regiment, 10,000 strong, were equal to the City 
Corps d’ Elite of 600 truncheons. 

The truth is, that Sir George Grey introduced a very de- 
sirable, may, @ very necessary measure, but was obliged to 
recommend it to the House on inadequate and even ungenerous 
rounds, He dared not vindicate it te higher reasons which, 
in the present temper of the House of Commons, would have been 
certain to secure its rejection, So the chances of passing the measure 
were not very promising from the first. The borough members were, 
many of them, terrorized; the Tories were not likely to lend 
a very active assistance to a floundering Whig official; and, to do 
them ouly justice, the citizens have energy, means, and perse- 
verance —to say nothing of the confidence inspired by many a 
victory over Government —on their side, When any Minister is 
bold enough to announce that he thinks the whole City Corpora- 
tion, with all its privileges and immunities, its separate jurisdiction, 
andits private magistrates, is an anomaly and an abuse which ought 
to be swept away in the presence of a London numbering some three 
millions of inhabitants, he will have earned the right to be listened to. 
Or, again, if he is prepared to say that the police of the whole 
country ought to be under the control of a Minister of the Crown, 
he will not offend against any laws of symmetry and consistency. 
But it is rather too much to expect such heroism from Sir Geo 
Grey. In the meantime, the fight between Guildhall and the 
Home Oifice is a very pretty one as it stands; and such as feel but 
a languid personal interest in the issue—so long, at least, as it is 
argued on the present inadequate grounds—will be about equally 
well pleased, or, at any rate, equally am whether the Lord. 
Mayor or the Home yas | come to grief. Taking together the 
irrelevant reasons for the Bill, and the insincere arguments against 
it, the attack and defence may be pronounced to be about equal. 
As far as the combatants are concerned, the citizens have fought 
with an energy which has almost dignified a bad cause, while the 
Government has displayed a perverse incapacity and | 
which would have ruined even a better measure than that whic 
they produced. In the apparently inevitable collapse of what 
promised to be the lively business of the Session, Parliament can 
now devote three months and all the hot weather to the subject of 
alkaline stenches. 


A MUSICAL GRIEVANCE. 

y be 3 high prices exacted for admission to the two great lyrical 

theatres are a standing grievance with all whose love of 
opera music bears an inverse ratio to their superfluous cash. 
Much has been said of late of the growing demand for music; 
and something, no doubt, has been done towards bringing it 
within the reach of all who care for it. But hitherto only 
two sections of the musical community have aver by the 
increased opportunities for indulging their favourite taste. 
Music has been cheapened at both ends. The amateur of the 
severe and classical school is usually more orlessa musical recluse, 
and to offer him music of a less solid kind, even ata reduced pri 
is to offer him what he does not care, to His sensitive 
fastidious ear shrinks from the style of music which suffices for 
the common herd. Verdi is an abomination, and Donizetti his 
black beast. The only music he really enjoys is a fugue of unex- 
ampled intricacy and ugliness, which he conscientiously plods 
through in his evening leisure hours, Yet, whenever his nerves 
are equal to the effort, he can attend, without any great 
shock to his system, and probably with something like an approach 
to genuine pleasure, any of that excellent series of Monday con- 
certs which seems to have taken root as a ¢ institution of 
the capital. On the other hand, at the other extreme of the divine 
art, the lover of popular and purely ephemeral music—the music 
which the street-boy propagates in the same way that the bee is 
said by naturalists to propagate a flower—can, whenever he is in the 
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mood, tum into “the Oxford” or Canterbury Hall, and, for the 
sum of one shilling, revel in the last idiotic jingle of comic vocalism. 
But between these two classes there are musical amateurs who 
occupy an intermediate position, Their musical sense has not 
been intellectualized into an exclusive idolatry of Sebastian Bach, 
but, on the other hand, it revolts from female niggers and the vy 
commodity of the Music Halls. They recognise no higher aim for 
music than to stir the soul and appeal through the ear to the 
emotions. Their horizon is bounded, in sacred music, by Mendels- 
sohn, and in secular by Weber. , from Oberon to the Trova- 
tore, they thoroughly appreciate and enj oF and this, unfortunately, is 
just the sort of music which cannot be had in England except at a 
price which, compared with that of other amusements, is ex- 
orbitantly high, and out of England would exclude all but the 
members of the very wealthiest class. 

It is idle to expect that, while the public are willing to pay 
them, managers should abate their charges. Music, like other 
luxuries, must have its market price; and at that price it will be 
sold. It is inevitably affected by the dearness of all luxuries in 
England. It may be provoking to know that for less than a fourth 
of the sum of which you are mulcted at the doors of the Royal 
Ttalian WF to ou might hear your favourite opera, if not better 
performed, at least unclipped by Mr. Costa’s remorseless scissors, 
at Dresden or Munich. It is little consolation to be reminded that 
the scenic accessories in those capitals would be much less 

lendid. The genuine lover of Rossini and Mozart goes to hear 

eir music, not to admire a gorgeously mounted spectacle, and 
would willingly dispense with a portion of the completeness and 
magnificence with which an opera is presented on the Anglo- 
Italian stage, if the scale of prices for admission thereby under- 
went a corresponding reduction. But, high as it is, we do not 
desire to see it lowered by means of that official interference to 
which Continental theatres are subject. A tariff fixed by order of 
Government is in England out of the question. The costliness of 
Italian Opera in this country is inevitable: and those whose 
income is incommensurate with their musical yearnings must 
make up their minds to enjoy it sparingly and in moderation. 
The exquisite tones of a Titiens, the pretty acting of a Patti, the 
consummate art of an Alboni, can only be resisted by a stern 
reference to the credit side of one’s banker’s book. Having con- 
sulted that mystic volume, you are in a position to know how 
many ee you can afford to devote annually to the patronage 
of the lyric drama. When you have ascertained to what extent 
you may, as a prudent family man, enrich the treasuries of Messrs. 
Gye and Mapleson, you begin to indulge all sorts of pleasing 
anticipations. Every morning at breakfast you scan the corner of 
the Zimes which precedes the leading articles, on the look-out for 
your favourite operas, and “ unprecedented casts.” In proportion 
as the opportunities for indulging your operatic tastes are few, 
you are anxious to have as much for your money as you can. Five 
pounds, you calculate, will buy you five places. - Five nights, com- 
fortably ensconced in a pit-stall, you may weep over the sorrows 
of Amina, or laugh over the eccentricities of Lord Allcash. Five 
nights you may be in the forest with the stately Druidess, or 
among the mountains with the Swiss patriots, or with the 
doomed lovers in the horrors of St. Bartholomew, or with the 
Impostor in the Cathedral. Five blessed evenings you will be 
7 in song. 
his is just what you will not be; and for a very simple reason. 
Five pounds, when on is full and the season at its height, 
will procure, not five stall-tickets, but about three and a half. 
Man proposes, but the musical agencies dispose. For any night 
in June or July, it is the practice of the leading musical 
firms to exact for admission to the stalls of the opera houses 
no less a sum than thirty or even five-and-thirty shillings — 
and this for performances of no very extraordinary interest. 
At this rate, it is obvious that your five visits must dwindle 
to three and a bit. It is in vain to protest against this mon- 
strous overcharge. It is in vain to plead the antiquity of your 
custom, the many pianos you have hired, the neatly-bound 
oratorios and operas in which you have invested. The oldest 
customer can obtain no better terms for himself than the customer 
of yesterday. All are bled to the same amount. No one who is 
not prepared to drop an extra ten shillings into the till of the 
musical agent need hope for admission through his kind offices. 
It is in vain to observe, with a ~ sae of sarcasm in your tone, that 
such prices were intelligible in the days of the Lindomania, while 
at present there is a remarkable dearth of genius on the lyric 
stage. It matters nothing to the trade whether the first lady be a 
stick or an angel. Whatever her artistic pretensions, they are 
sure to be rated at a uniformly extravagant figure by the music- 
sellers, It is worse than useless, lastly, to allude to the fact that 
the ticket which is offered you for thirty shillings came into the 
hands of its = holder for twenty, or even much less, and to 
suggest that, by,standing out to the last for the larger sum, he 
may fail to fin Bet ager at all. The Shylock of the counter 
is blandly inexorable —deaf alike to warning or entreaty. He is 
not to be beaten down by the most skilful bargainer. Had he 
fifty more such tickets, he could dispose of them all at equally 


advantageous terms. ‘There is nothing for it but to allow him, | 


Without more ado, his modest commission of 50 or 100 per cent., 
or to retire in d , baulked of your promised treat. 

But why not po it will be said, to the Box-office, where tickets 
are always to be had at their original price? Theoretically, 
this is ble; but, practically, the advice is a mere mockery. 
This us to the very gist of the grievance of which we 


complain. On application at the office, tickets are seldom or 
never to be . With the connivance of the theatrical 
authorities, they are assigned wholesale to the music-sellers 
before gD este application for them can be made. The public 
is never admitted to compete with the music-shops on fair and 
equal terms. Facilities are given to the latter for buying up 
boxes and stalls, in which less privileged persons are not per- 
mitted to share. We believe we are right in asserting that, at 
the opera houses, a place cannot be booked more than a week prior 
to the performance. Thus, if an opera is announced, and you 
appl for places, you are told by the box-keeper to apply again on 
the Senlay of the week in which the performance at which you 
propose to be present is to take place. The suggestion is a mere 
trick to put you off the scent. On applying, even early, on the day 
in question, you are pretty sure—if the performance be at all an 
attractive one—to find yourself forestalled by the agents of the 
music shops. We have heard of cases where persons have even 
pertinaciously awaited the opening of the office doors, only to find, 
on reaching the bureau, every stall already secured. The right of 

re-emption which the musical craft enjoys is a violation of the 
just rights of the public, and a scandal which no manager desirous 
of standing well with the public, rather than of pleasing a mere 
clique of subscribers, would suffer to exist. Much has been done 
of late in the way of theatrical reform. The vexatious little 
imposts which were levied in the lobbies have been much cur- 
tailed. The comfort of visitors has been assiduously consulted. 
Hopes are entertained that, in time, even the Sacred Harmonic 
Society will acknowledge the propriety of taking no more than their 
due, by abandoning their systematic and discreditable attempt to 
force two bodies into the space of one. But all minor abuses sink 
into insignificance compared with the capital one of allowing a 
set of greedy interlopers to intercept the sale of opera tickets, and, 
by constituting themselves the sole medium fot their supply, send 
them up to a fancy price. Until this monopoly is destroyed, and 
free access to the opera house afforded to all who seek it, without 
the costly intervention of the West End music shops, the greatest 
abuse under which the musical public groans will remain 
unredressed. 

It is the more incumbent on managers to see that no unfair 
advantage is taken of the public by any particular interest, inas- 
much as Italian opera, under its present conditions, can never be 
any other than an expensive entertainment. The attempts made 
by Mr. E.'T. Smith at various times to cheapen it were much to his 
credit; but they never received the encouragement they deserved. 
The causes of failure are to be found partly in the ruinous salaries 
exacted by foreign singers, but still more, probably, in the character 
of the audiences who patronize Italian opera. It is as difficult to 
keep amusements as institutions of a philanthropic tendency 
for the class primarily intended to benelit by them. Musical 
amateurs are the class for whose delectation the opera exists, 
But not a tenth part of its habitual frequenters consists of those 
who care for or know about music. The mass of those who 
attend come to flirt, to talk, to see, and to be seen. The 
atmosphere is redolent of Lord Dundreary. Here is his favourite 
lounge. Here he vents his choicest inanities as he passes from one 
box to another. Here are spread the meshes in which the 
fortunes of eldest sons are entangled. Add to the ordinary assem- 
blage of scheming dowagers, eligible young men, and marketable 
young ladies, the influx of country visitors who come up to London 
for a few weeks in June, and are determined, of course, to see an 
opera, coiite gui cotite, and some notion may be gained of the few 
who come for music, and the many who come merely for a fashion- 
able recreation. To an audience composed of these elements, 
admission is the great object, and the price of admission is a 
matter of indifference. of this the purveyors of music are well 
aware, and they make their harvest accordingly. 


THE RACE FOR THE CHESTER CUP. 


ine race for the Chester Cup was a remarkable example of the 
uncertainties of the Turf. Either by good management or 
good luck, the French mare, Stradella, had contrived to get into 
the handicap upon such easy terms that it did not appear possible 
she could lose the race, if only she were the same mare which 
ran at Newmarket a few weeks ago. It was the fortune of this 
mare to beat Buckstone in one race, and The Marquis in another, 
in the Craven meeting. It is true that she ran with Buckstone 
under 16lb. less weight than he carried, and therefore her hee f 
over him did not prove much, except that, if Bueckstone had st 

| for the Chester Cup at about the same relative terms, she might 
have had a chance of beating him again. It was upon her defeat 
of The Marquis that the pretensions of Stradella rested. The 
race in which she achieved this triumph was that for the Port 
Stakes, for four-year-olds, in which The Marquis only gave 
her the mare’s allowance of 3lb. It must be remembered that, up 
to this time, The Marquis had never lost a race, except the Derby. 
It was his first appearance in public since winning the St. Leger, and 
| as nothing was known against his condition, he might reasonably be 
regarded as invincible by any horse likely to run against him for 


| the Port Stakes. At any rate, it was not surprising that 2 to 1 
| was betted on him. There has been no explanation offered of a 
| defeat for which his backers must have paid dearly. The pace at 
| the beginning of the race was bad, and the mare was allowed to 
| take a decided lead, which she never wholly lost. The mene 


' tried to overhaul her, but either the mare had too much 
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_her or the horse did not set to work soon enough. The winner of 
the Two Thousand and St, Leger was beaten, by three-quarters of 

_& length by this French miare, whose previous performances, having 
~ Deen chiefly upon foreign turf, had scarcely awakened Fagen 
toa of her great merit. But when Stradella 
had fgirly and completely beaten such an undeniably good horse as 
The uis, and when it was seen that for the Chester Cup she 
would only haye to carry 7st. 4Ib., the public naturally thought that 

if ever there could be a certainty in horse-racing here it was. The 
winner of the deserved, and could Cup; and 
scone y e went on taking 2 to 1 about Stradella, under the 
apparent ter that this was a speedy and unerring road to fortune. 

e length of the course for the Port Stakes is very nearly two 

miles, and that for the Chester Cup is about two miles and a 
quarter, so that there was no difference in this respect that would 
be likely to interfere with the full display of Stradella’s powers. 
On the whole, it seemed to be a settled thing that Stradella was to 
win the Chester Cup. 

’ There were, however, one or two competitors of the French 
mare who at least would be ready to take advantage of any 
deelension from the high quality which she had shown at New- 
market. There was, in the first place, that well-known performer 
Caller Ou, the winner of the St. Leger in 1861. All mares are 
uncertain, and apt to disappoint their backers, but this one 
pre-eminently deserves the character of fickleness. It is true 
that she beat Kettledrum when that excellent horse was 
_— to have the St. Leger safe, but her victory was 
worth very little money to her friends, because they did not 
dare to trust her. Since that time she has shown herself a 
prodigy of uncertainty. She was taken over to Ireland, and 
ran on two successive days at the Curragh. On the first 
day, through accident or design, she lay so far in the rear 
that, when she did begin to try, she could never make up her lost 
ground, and a horse called Bellman beat her easily. On the 
second day, her jockey being determined to avoid his previous 
error, put on such a pace, that Bellman, who was again opposed to 
her, was quite destroyed by it, and Caller Qu, having thus dis- 

of her only riyal, finished the race at leisure. She 
appeared at Doncaster in the autumn, by no means improved by 
her trip to Ireland, and indeed, there could be no greater contrast 
than was afforded by her running over this same course in two 
successive years. At the end of the last racing season, the mare 
seemed thoroughly upset, but it was hoped that the winter at 
Malton would restore her, and as she has both speed and staying 
power in abundance, her friends not unreasonably etieinetes that 
she would justify their partiality in the present year. The handi- 
capper for the Chester Cup showed his estimation of Caller Ou’s 
ity by making her carry 8st. 6lb., or 16lb. more than Stra- 
deta, which was 8lb. more than the usual difference in weight 
corresponding to a year’s difference in age. Supposing Stradella 
to be as good as. when she beat The Marquis, it seemed impossible 
that Caller Ou could give her 16lbs.; but still the sex is always 
changeable, and if Caller Ou should be in the vein, and Stradella 
a trifle out of it, the former might surprise the world as com- 
pletely as when she beat Kettledrum for the St. Leger. 

There was another certain starter for the Chester Cup, whose 
high reputation imposed upon him a weight under which it seemed 
hardly possible that he could struggle to the front. The running 
of Asteroid last year and this year has been, however, so very 
good, that even with gst. 4lb. upon his back, and over a 
distance of two and a quarter miles, he did not lack confident 
supporters. The saying that the best-looking horse is the best 
horse is amply justified in Asteroid, whose appearance it is impos- 
sible to praise too highly. The continuous work of the last two 
years seems not to have affected him in the least ; and when he is 
seen carrying heavy weights over long courses, and running from 
April to October, it is impossible to deny that Sir Joseph Hawley 
has in Asteroid one of the best horses that ever ran a race in any 
age or country of the world. The strongest example whic 
Adimiral Rous can find in proof of his assertion of the superiority 
of the modern English racer over all others is, unquestionably, a 
horse which was formerly in the Admiral’s own stable. 

Remembering that Tim Whiffler won this race, and Caractacus 
ran in it, last year, it was natural to look with interest at the three 
three-year-olds which came to the post for it. There was little, 
however, to remark about Plover, Dunkeld, or Black Deer, neither 
of whom is likely todo much to maintain the character of their 
year. Although these three horses were very favourably weighted 
they attracted small attention, and speculation was principally 
confined to the older and more heavily weighted horses. Among 
these, Stradella was recommended by her two victories at New- 
market, and by her having to carry 16lb. less than Caller 
Ou, and 2st. less than Asteroid. Stradella’s looks, however, 
were igor pear in her favour. It seemed that her spring work 
was y done, and that rest rather than racing was what she 
wanted: |; Catler Ou had not much improved since last year, and 
her hairy legs are not apt to prepossess any one in her fayour at 
first sight her condition and action were satisfactory 
to thdse ‘who had backed her on the strength of her Yorkshire 

breeding land her St. Leger vietory. Asteroid looked as good as 
_» he is, anihif any horse could pull through under the crushing weight 


whom any large amount of money was invested ; but still the indi 
_ trious betting fraternity contrived to lay long odds against several 
ther animals in the race, 
Aeckson, who. brought. out Tim Whiffler, had no very bad 


better chance if the horse had not incurred a 10 Ib. penalty since the 
weights were published by winning the Great Mecsas! Ffuidi- 
cap at Epsom in the spring meeting. Sir Joseph Hawley'st 
to ensure a strong for Asteroid. There were’ fi 
other horses sent to the post, of whom little need be said 

that Gardener, when a three-year old, had a fair character in the 


Vorth. The pace having been made strong according to order, prot 
fatal, among the first, to Cowley. Having done all that lie ‘was 
meant to do, he dropped into the rear beaten, and was soon followed 
by Stradella. The supposed certainty of the French mare’s suc¢éss 
being thus turned into an actual certainty of her defeat, the race 
was left almost entirely to the four horses. who placed ‘for it. 
Caller Ou appeared to be winning some way from homé, but 
tiring, she was stopped, and came in a bad fourth. If 
with she could no doubt have run nearer to the winner. The 
finish of the race between Asteroid, Haddington, and Gardener, 
was magnificent. While Cowley was tiring the other horses, 
Asteroid was held by Wells to the last minute, when he came full of 
vigour to the final struggle. Under his heavy weight, and against 
such a staunch horse as Haddington, the winning of this race by 
Asteroid was one of the greatest exploits ever performed upon 
the Turf. The race was only won by a neck, and there was about 
the same distance between the second and third horses. Caller 
Ou, who had been stopped, made a bad fourth, and among the lot 
of utterly beaten horses came Stradella, making much the same 
pee figure as did that dreaded Frenchman, H , in the 

wo Thousand. It is sad to have to notice that Caller Ou lost 
another race next day. There was, however, some ‘conso- 
lation to her owner in the triumph of his three-year- 
old filly Borealis, who, upon the strength of her 
at Chester, and her running the week before at York, 
has been promoted to a high place in the betting for the 
Oaks, by those who do not forget that out of the same stable 
there once came a mare Cilia” Blink Bonny, of whom this 
| Borealis is a daughter. If Borealis be really good she 

ill find opportunities of distinction in a year which appears, 
from all that is at present known, to be unusually deficient in 
good horses. The fact that three five-year-olds and a four-year- 
old obtained the four first places for the Chester Cup does not 
lead to the belief that there was any second Caractacus upon that 
course. Dissatisfaction with the rising generation can only be 
appeased by falling back upon established favourites; and therefore, 
returning once more to Asteroid, let it be remarked that in 1861 
out of eleyen races for which he started he won six, and in 
1862 out of fourteen races he won eight, and now as a 
five-year-old he has appeared fresher and in better form than ever 
to perform a feat which has few parallels in the annals of the 
Turf. The nearest approaches to Asteroid’s performance have 
been those of Cardinal Puff, a five-year-old, who won the Chester 
Cup in 1839, carrying gst. 3Ib., and of General Chassé, a 'six- 
year-old, who won it in 1837, carrying 9st. 7Ib. Next to Aste- 
roid, the four-year-old Haddington deserves honourable mention. 
He ran a very good second, ing 2olb. less than Asteroid. 
To beat such a mare as Caller Ou, with only 8b. difference for 
the year, is a feat not likely to be forgotten by handica in 
future races; and it might have been better for Haddington's owiier 
if the horse had not shown his quality so unmistakeably. Gardener’s 
erformance was respectable, but as he received 6lb. and. a 

m Haddington, and 141b. from Caller Ou, his forward position 
in the race will occasion no ecstasy of admiration.  Stradella’s 
utter failure, coming so close before the Derby, may possibl 
operate as a warning not to put too much faith in favourites. 8 
if betting must go forward, the best foundation for it is public 
running, and the betting on the present Derby seems, at least to the 
uninitiated, to be founded on nothing else. Although it rained all 
the day at Chester, the ground was like iron at the close of it, = 
unless the weather changes very decidedly, the Epsom course wi 
be fatal to all but the very soundest legs. ; 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


ROFESSOR MAX MULLER delivered his seventh lecture 
on the Science of Language on the 25th of April. It was 
devoted to an examination of some of the principles of etymology. 
The Lecturer stated that Voltaire’s sarcastic definition of etymology 
—a science in which consonants signify little, and vowels nothing 
at all "—is readily accepted by the student of language ; that mere 
similarity of sound proves nothing; nay, that the phi ist would 
immediately doubt and distrust the relationship of two words 
It or pronounced exactly alike in two distinct languages. In 
inet times, when similarity of sound was the chief test: for 
relationship of words, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, &c., were mixed 
together in inextricable confusion. Etymology, the science- of 
truth true), rests entirely on phonetic laws,.such 
Grimm’s law, treated of in Professor Max Miiller’s sixth lecture, 
and does not in any way depend on similarity of sound....In order 
to prove this principle, the Lecturer proceeded. to establish four 

points : — 1 ult of 
x. The same word takes different forms in different languages!) °°” 

2. The same word takes different forms in-one and thesame language. : 

3. Different words take the same form. in differentilanguages. 

4. Different words take the|same form iti one and. the same language. 

In proving these and like principles, the; advantage of modern 
cannot be Gonviction can here: ibe 
forced even on the most tical, For instance, if we were iteld 
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‘me ning bad. in ‘Sanskrit, we should only smile at the 

infatnahon of .etymologists; but, when we turn to modern 

ages, we see that such a change of meaning is not impossible. 

, schlecht means bad; but at the time of the 

it meant good. “Er enwil niht tuon wan slehtes.” 

(G will do nothing but good, occurs in Freidank’s 

idenheit. ‘The change may be thus traced. What is good 

is right and straight; what is asrelght is simple. Now simple, 

even in English, means foolish, and from foolish, through useless, 
we come to bad. 


The first point was then proved by numerous examples, It was 
own that Grimm’s law would not allow words in the classical 
in High and Low German, to retain the same form, 
but would. necessitate certain changes in the same word as 
used in different cognate dialects. Thus, where we have a 
dental aepcath in English, we find, as we should expect, not the 
aspirate, but the corresponding soft consonant, in High German— 
three=drei, thou=du, then=denn, through=durch, Where 
we have soft consonants in English, the High German gives us the 
ing hard consonants, as drum=trommel, dream=traum, 
day=tag, &c.; and, again, the English hard consonants point to the 
corresponding aspirates or breaths in High German, as tin=zinn, 
tail=<agel, tooth=zahn.. Similar changes of the same word in 
different dialects can be found in Eastern tongues, though the 
laws governing these changes haye not yet been traced with the 
same accuracy as in the Teutonic and other Aryan languages. 
Thus, in Malay, Oreng, man (familiar to us in Orang utang, man 
of the forest, or homo silvaticus), exists as rang, oran, olan, lan, ala, 
la, na, da, ra, in the various dialects of Polynesian speech. 

Bor, the. examination of the second point, no language is 
of more interest and importance than English, as, through the 
home feeders (the dialects), and the foreign feeders (Celtic, 
Latin, Norman, Xc.), we find the same word repeated under 
several different forms, This adds strength and variety to our 
language, and enables us to render more accurately slight shades of 
difference of meaning. Thus we have, for instance, fresh, brisk, 
frisky, which all point back to the same Teutonic verb friskan ; 
whilst from foreign feeders we get refreshment and fresco painti 
so called because the paint was applied to the walls whilst the 
plaster was still fresh and damp. ‘here are several other words 
which point yet, more clearly to the foreign feeders whence they 
are derived. Ward, wise, pe, warrant, have come to us straight 
from the Saxon. But the same words exist also in English, as 
guard, guise, guile, and guaranty, the form under which they came to 
us from the Normans, who had adopted these Teutonic words after 
they had been modified to suit the throats of the Roman pro- 
vincials of Gaul. From the same two channels redemption exists 
in English by, the side of ransom, triumph with trump, potion with 
poison, monastery with minster, &c. 

The third point was, that different words not related to each 
other take the same form in different languages. These words 
were the great préce de résistance in former etymologies. Whenever 
a word could be discovered in Greek, Latin, or any other tongue, 
era in sound and meaning to some word in Hebrew, their 

tionship was never questioned, and the derivation of all lan- 
of the world from Hebrew became almost an article of 
‘aith. In Webster’s English Dictionary ¢o call is still traced back 
vo a Hebrew root meaning to hold or restrain, while no philologist 
would nowadays venture to identify ¢o call even with the Greek 
If cadziv existed in the Low German branch of the 
Teutonic family, it would not begin there with any letter but the 
ttural breathing. namely h; whereas ¢o call leads us to words 
ginning in Greek and. Latin and Sanskrit with g, such as yjprc, 
voice, garrulus, Sanskrit gir, voice. On the same ground, care 
cannot be identified with cura, nor to look with Xticow. Malheur 
in French has nothing in common with mala hora, or bonheur with 
bona hora. Malheur in Old French is maleur, and eur is the Latin 
augurium. It happens sometimes, though rarely, that the same 
idea is expressed by almost the same word in languages which 
have no relationship whatever with each other. Thus, the eye in 
Modern Greek is called mati (épparir), in Polynesian mata; and 
in Lithuanian mataw means to see. Mandshu amouran means 
amoureux; fouron, la fureur ; koro, care} senggi, le sang ; illengon, 
la langue ; yet no one would suppose that French and Mandshu 
sprang from the same source. 

The fourth point, that different words assume the same form in 
one and the same language, was illustrated by the facility with 
which modern dialects lend themselves to punning. Thus, novus 
and novem become neuf ; tuus and tonus, ton; suus and sonus, son. 
If we take the spoken language, without reference to the differ- 
ence in spelling, we find that vermis (ver), versus (vers), vidrum 
(verre), viridis (vert), varius (vair), have all assumed the same 
sound in French. Thus, laudare and locare are merged in louer ; 
German ohr and dhre are m in English ear ; Sanskrit ishu, 
arrow,' ‘and visha,;\poison, in Greek iéc. Similarity of sound, 
therefore, has-ceased to be any criterion in scientific etymology ; 
and after tracing cousin and sister, the Greek rig and the English 
who, back to the sume germs, we may well accept. Voltaire’s 
definition, of etymology—‘c’est une science oii les yoyelles ne font 
rien, et les consonnes peu de chose,” and rest convinced that 
sound etymology ‘has nothing whatever to do with sound, 

In his eighth lecture, Professor Max Miiller proceeded to an 
examination ofthe powers of roots. He began by showing how, 
‘in the Aryan language, an analysis, conducted according to the 
‘simple rules of phonetic change, leads in the end to the discovery 
of a certain number of radical elements which yield no longer to 
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any analysis, and must therefore be pted as iiltimaté’ fa 
These roots are definite in form and meaning, and they stand 
specific centres between the chaos of cries, interjections, shouts, 
or mere imitations of natural sounds, and the kositios of articulate 
atical speech. Taking the word Aistorically, the Lecturer 
showed how, by removing all that is merely fi " tical, 
or intelligible, there remains a residuum which, in this case, is the 
root vid, to know, to wit—histor, or, more correctly, istor, meaning, 
an inquirer or a knower. Beyond this vid it is 
impossible to go, and the inquiry into the origin of roots, if it is 
to lead to any satisfactory results, must be left to the physiologist 
and the psychologist. 
Starting from these which have been carefully collected 
in Sanskrit, the Lecturer showed how the growth of ideas runs 
1 to, and is almost identical with, the expansion of roots. 
us, to go is expressed by sar, to creep along like a serpent, by 
sarp ; to shout by nad, to rejoice by nand ; to join by yu, to fight 
by yudh, to glue by yaut. We thus find in Sanskrit, and in all 
the Aryan languages, clusters of roots, expressive of one common 
idea, and differing from each other merely by one or. two addi- 


tional letters, either at the end or at the beginning, The most 
natural supposition is, that, as ideas grew and multiplied, simple 
roots, too, e expanded and diversified. But the opposite 


view might likewise be defended—namely, that language 

with variety; that many special roots were thrown out first, and 
from them the more general roots were elaborated by leaving out 
those letters which constitute the specific differences of each. 
Chronologically speaking, the question whether to 5 
existed before sar, to go, is unanswerable; and, thou logically 
sar comes first, enough is known of the history of language to 
show that what ought to have been, according to the strict laws 
of logic, is very different from what has been, according to the 
pleasure of language. 


The Professor concluded his leeture with a history of the root 
Mar. This root, meaning originally to grind, or to pound, was 
shown to have been adapted by slight variations in form to the most 
complex variations in meaning. It yielded the name for mill and 
meal in Latin, Greek, the German, Slavonic, and Celtic languages, 
mola, pikn, German miihle, Bohemian milyn, Irish meile ; and the 
names for the molar teeth or millteeth, the Greek yvAira:, come 
from the same source. As milling in English, so pép=vaya: in 
Greek is used in the sense of fighting ; the corresponding word’ in 
Sanskrit, mri-ndmi, meaning to kill, literally to smash, or destroy. 
Used intransitively the root mar assumes the same meaning which 
sich aufreiben has in German. It means to wear away, and appears 
with that sense in papaivw and papacpéc. In’ a more 
application, mar in morior expressed the wear and tear of the 
human frame that ends in dissolution or death, mors: Hence 
morbus, illness, mortalis, and ambrosia. With a slight variation of 
sound and meaning, mar appears again in mar¢ere, to wither, and 
marcidus. Applied to the slow wearing away of minutes and hours, 
mar has led to mora—mora temporis being literally the slow decay 
of time. From it the Latin demorari, the French demeurer, 
to dwell, and even such idiomatic phrases as au demeurant, i.e. au 
reste. After following the root mar through other ramifications, 
where it appeared expanded into mardh, marj, malk, , the 
Lecturer finished by showing how, in mard, the sense of i 
and — was reduced and softened to that of rubbing down, 
polishing, smoothing; how mrid in Sanskrit meant dust, but 
mridu, the Latin mollis, soft; how pédéw in Greek is to make 
liquid, the English to melt, and the German schmelzen; and how 
these ideas, by being used metaphorically, came to be applied to 
express in Sanskrit the ideas of propitiation and grace, in Greek of 

ief and care, peredovy, as a melting away, a consuming, or 

iterally a grinding to dust. Every language is fall of these 
faded metaphors; and it is the duty of the etymologist to revive 
them by restoring, according to certain Jaws, the original form of 
words, and by trying to discover the track of the fanciful flights 
of each dialect in its progress from the single to the general, 

the material to the spiritual, from the concrete to the 


THE WATER COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 


\ V E have always thought that the fusion of the two Societies 
of Painters in Water Colours into one would have been 
the best course for both fraternities, as it would certainly have 
been the most convenient thing for the public. Of late years, the 
distinction between the two bodies, in respect of artistic _ 
ficiency, has been one, as the saying is, without a difference. e 
difficulties, however, in the way of an union are, we presume, 
insurmountable ; and therefore we are the more glad that the next 
best plan has been adopted by the ger society of the two—that, 
imaly, of changing its name. We shall no longer be obliged to 
distinguish the two societies as the Old and the New Water 
Colourists. The latter body has taken advantage of its! entrance 
upon the thirty-first of its existence, and its, occupation of 
enlarged and improv: mises, to drop the no ek re 
epithet of New, and to claim the more imposing title of the Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours. We congratulate the Institute ion 
the change, and are glad that the occasion is signalized by so 
creditable an exhibition as that which graces their new! gallery for 
this season. 
It is satisfactory to record that both the Water-Colour Exhibi- 
tions of the year are of average merit. Both ‘of ar pe a 
vast amount of patient work and of practised skill, e can 
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honestly say that there is any marked improvement. Perhaps 
there is not much room for it. The style, indeed, of the foremost 
water-colourists of the day seems to approach very near perfec- 
tion ; and it is no subject of regret that these artists show more 
and more determination to be content with the proper province 
and limits of the peculiar method employed, without trying to emu- 
late the special etiects of painting in oils. We could have wished, 
indeed, for more figure pieces, and those by stronger hands. The 
very large majority of the works exhibited are landscapes. But 
this is searcely to be regretted so long as our landscapists show so 
prac a desire to copy nature in all its aspects with loving 
elity. 

Gisa the precedence, by right of seniority, to the Water- 
Colour Society, we find its members very unequally represented. 
While some of them send but one picture, three or four contribute 
no less than seventeen. W. Hunt, for whose name every one in this 
gallery looks out first of all, has thirteen of his genre pieces in 

collection; aud we heartily wish there were more of 
them. Never was his touch firmer, his colouring more bril- 
liant, his grouping more masterly. The truth seems to be that 
this consummate artist actually improves upon nature. Apples 
so ripely coloured, grapes so transparent, strawberries so melting, 
lums so downy, are scarcely to be found except in the ideal. 
Still more beautiful are this painter's birds’-nests and flowers. 
Let us specify the exquisite delicacy of his “ Wild Convolvulus ” 
(248), and his “Primroses and Dirds’-nest” (266). No visitor 
will be likely to overlook any of his works; but we may notice, 
as specimens of the pete in another style, his “Study by 
Lamp-light ” (242), which is a man’s head, and his “Sketch” 
(25 3), @ young girl with long fair hair. Three figure pieces by 
W. Burton —marvels of elaborate manipulation—are very 
conspicuous. The largest, “ Iosiephane ” (273)—the profile of a 
Greek girl crowned with flowers and robed in white—is exceed- 
ingly lovely, but wanting somewhat in maidenly reserve. In a 
more healthy style is his “German Lilacs” (234), a damsel 
carrying heaped jbo blossoms in a basket as she kneels at a 
church door; and better still, a little child playing with flowers 
(239), described as “One of a Series of Drawings presented to 
Edwin W. Field, Esq., by the Members of the Society.” Mr. 
Field is, we believe, the legal adviser of the Society. A more 
atifying honorarium than such a series of original drawings it is 
impossible to imagine. F. Tayler, the President, sends three 
pictures. The best is the “ Hawking Party ” (140), which is full 
of ‘spirit; though the principal figure, the lady, is without 
elegance, and her horse’s feet are hidden in an unintelligible 
manner. What we best like in it is the moorland village in the 
background, which is drawn from the life. It is little more than a 
repetition of former criticisms to describe the styles of the various 
landscapists in the room. ‘There are excellent Yorkshire coast 
scenes by S. P. Jackson—notably, a fresh pure cool view of 
Scarborough Castle (1) from the North Beach; and “Filey Brigg” 
(54) by sunset, vith Scarborough, distinguishable by its smoke, on 

e horizon; and a brig making Whitby Harbour in stormy 
weather (203). By W. Callow there are street scenes in abun- 
dance, chiefly reminiscences of 2 Continental tour. His “ Falls of 
the Rhine” (45) at Schaffhausen is a good picture, and “ Heidel- 
berg” (165) is happily conceived. “ Haddon Hall” (3) must 
have been finished from memory, if we may judge from the foliage 
as here represented, which is entirely without local truth. H. 
Gastineau draws his rather tame and mannered scenes from all 
parts of these islands. His “South Stack Lighthouse, Holyhead” 
(53), is more ambitious, but ineffective and disagreeable. A series 
of views by Arthur Glennie will well repay examination. 
This artist has taken his sketch-hook among the deserted 
cities of the Roman Campagna. But he is not very happy 
in his colouring. T. M. Ltichardson is equal to his deserved 
reputation in his Scotch scenery. Let us instance the true moor- 
Tand effect of the Argyllshire view (43), with. the rain- 
clouds sweeping along the distant horizon. The same may be 
said of Mr. W. C. Smith. His “ Rising Tide at Hastings” (22) 
is thoroughly true to nature; the sky and clouds being capitally 
given, and yet without exaggeration. Equally good is his study 
of “White Cliffs” (26)—a sketch at Dover; and stili more 
oetically treated his “Sunrise ” (67)—an effect at sea, off the 
Kent coast, with heavy clouds and a clear offing. Less good is 
his “Thames at Richmond” (221), and his forefgn views seem 
to us unequal. We look, as usual, to P. J. Naftel for vigorous 
landscapes from the Channel Islands. His Italian views are less 
happy. The “Amalfi” (39), for example, is garish and crude. 
All Biket Foster’s contributions are charming. Note the repose 
of his “Ferry ” (145), and the manliness and force of the whole 
treatment, the screens, there are some excellent pieces by this 
artist; for example, a collier unloading, and a cottage from the 
Kentish village of Chiddingfold. It is needless to specify the 
average and characteristic works by G, A. Fripp and A. D. Fripp. 
The best is the group, by the latter, of three fisher-boys lying on 
a rock to watch some porpoises. We noted a bold attempt by C. 
Davidson to paint the mae | sheen of sunlight on the sea, relieved 
to the eye by the green-clad cliff in the foreground. His other 
works are generally honest landscapes from the home counties. A 
ship breaking up on the Goodwin Sands, and a wreck, with melo- 
dramatic effects of blue light and a rocket apparatus, are E, Duncan’s 
contributions. Two impressive views, Baaibec and Palmyra, are 
the only pictures this year bearing the name of Carl Haag. C. 
Branwhite has made good progress in his art. Witness his “ Black 
Frost” (46)—a striking winter view by sunset—and his masterly 


“ Winter Moonlight ” (196). The same praise may be given to A. 
W. Hunt, whose “St. Gothard ” (32), “ ard Castle 
“Schloss-Elz” (151), are wonde: inted. Of A. P, New- 
ton’s works—all of them good—the “ Shades of Evening” B Sais: 
is the best. The surprising contrasts of colour in G. Rose (1 
Norwegian views be noted with interest. He also shows 
some fruit, of great excellence. Suffice it to name, for lan 
Harding and Collingwood, for flowers, V. Bartholomew, and for 
sea-pieces, J. Callow, as equalling their former reputations, From 
Normandy, J. Burgess has brought home some delightful archi- 
tectural scraps ; while from Toledo Cathedral, S. Read gives us a 
really gorgeous Gothic interior. It is unnecessary to do more than 
call attention to Gilbert’s dashing Shakspeare illustrations, of 
which he sends two to this exhibition. Walter Goodall treats us 
to some domestic groups, which are rather mediocre; and Miss 
Gillies, in her sentimental scenes, is less affected than usual. Miss 
Harrison’s flowers are, as always, elegant and attractive. 

The Institute, like the Society, is represented by a total of above 
three hundred pictures. As in former years, its members seem to 
affect larger works, and more ambitious subjects, than most of the 
members of the other body. Mr. Warren, the President, contributes 
some elaborate figure pieces. “The Morning Beam” (36) repre- 
sents a young girl, gaily clothed, going out with a pitcher to the 
well. Equally dainty is “The Sunny Side of the Wall” (44)—a 
damsel in crimson quilted petticoats, stretching her hand to pluck 
some luscious black grapes. There are others of the same sort, 
but of less merit. ‘The younger Warren sticks to his landscapes 
and woodland scenes. “ Among the Bracken” (11) is a wonder- 
fully minute work, with a foreground of autumn-tinted bracken 
and a distant sweep of blue landscape. Other works of his—espe- 
cially No. 40—represent harvest fields with beautiful contrasts of 
colour between the yellow of the ripe corn, the green of the sleeping 
woods, the blue distant horizon, and the fleecy clouds covering 
the sky. The artist must beware, however, lest the repetition of 
some of these beautiful effects should become monotonous. 
H. Tidey is below his average standard, we think; especially in 
the pretentious religious picture (245) representing our Saviour’s 
blessing of little children. Two large interiors by L. Haghe lack 
interest, though they are full of picturesque groups very cleverly 
drawn. Nor can we much praise the figure-pieces by J, Absolon, 
particularly the large and vulgar romping-party called “ Kiss in 
the Ring” (191), for which he asks 300 guineas. Harrison 
Weir sends, as usual, some charming zoological pictures—thrushes 
and robins, a lamb lost in a thicket, and a cat shut out of the hali 
door in the snow. Equally good, in another way, are Carl Wer- 
ner’s scenes from Jerusalem and the Holy Land. One of these, 
representing the Wailing Place of the Jews, has a deep pathos of 
its own. We should have been content with recording Mx. 
M‘Kewan’s continued facility and fertility, had not the soup-like 
water in “ A Flood on the Conway” (66) seemed to demand cen- 
sure. Of J. H. Mole’s thoughtful rural scenes, Whymper’s Devon- 
shire coast sketches, Vacher’s Italian and Oriental landsc 
D’Egville’s views from Venice, and Rowbotham’s from Italy, it must 
suffice to say that they severally sustain these artists’ reputations. 
W. Bennett has drawn his subjects this year chiefly from Derby- 
shire. Mr. E. H. Corbould’s three pictures seem to us very un- 
satisfactory, especially the one which is meant as a design for a 
Memorial to the Prince Consort. E. H. Welmert has chosen an 
unlucky subject for his great picture in the lovemaking of Fra 
Filippo Lippi and the nun Lucrezia Buti, who was sitting to the 
ex-monk as a model for the Madonna, The story is an unpleasant 
one, and does not lend itself happily to the purposes of art. Of 
the lady members of the Institute, Mrs. Duffield, Mrs. Margetts, 
and Mrs, Harrison send, as usual, some charming flower-pieces ;, 
and Mrs. Murray, of Teneritie, a clever, but not agreeable, pic- 
ture of a fat Spanish priest between two women soliciting 
his notice. Among the Associates we may name particularly 
Penley, Philp, Shalders, and Richardson as most promisi 
landseapists. The first of these has devoted himself to the 
English lakes. J. M. Jopling, famous as the best shot two years 
ago at Wimbledon, contributes a number of very vigorous Italian 
figures, copied, with great spirit, from the life; and Augustus 
Bouvier offers, as usual, gome ideal Spanish and Roman girls, with 
pretty faces enough, but with no sign of intellect or virtue. In 
conclusion, let us offer our advice to the authorities of the Insti- 
tute that they use larger labels next year for numbering the ex- 
hibited pictures. The present small tickets are really very difficult 
to be deciphered, 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS, 


HE restricted sense in which the word “ entertainment” has 
been used for the last few years may fairly shake the faith of 
those persons who have nurtured the belief that a know of 
the niceties of a foreign tongue is easy to be acquired. t is 
an eutertainment? That which entertains,” replies e ; 
but etymology is altogether wrong. A funny caricature may 
you laugh, and you may thus be very highly entertained, indeed ; 
butif you called a picture an entertainment, you would be guilty of 
as great an absurdity asif you styled it a sonnet. Your friend comes 
home from Central Africa, and amuses you with stories more spicy 
than true. Under these cireumstances, you may say, if you please 
that he afforded you much entertainment; but if you have a morbi 
predilection for i indefinite article, and say 7 gave you “an 
entertainment,” the proper limit is passed, and you are —s 
Lars food and drink, 


nonsense. In its ancient connexion with 
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which we are most frequently reminded by the announcement at 
old-fashioned country inns that there is “good entertainment for 
man and beast,” the word may still be used even with an 
indefinite article; but it will be safest under the convoy of an 
adjective. “A most oe entertainment was given at 
the Mansion House!” This (assuming the fact to be correct 

is all right, and suggests pleasing images of turtle soup an 

Nesselrode pudding. Drop the adjective, and say, “An enter- 
tainment was given at the Mansion House”—the well-filled 
tureens fade before the mind’s eye, and a suspicion creeps over us 
that the Hall usually devoted to the ends of justice has been taken 
by Mr. Woodin, And yet people can believe they understand 
every point in Aristophanes. 

t is an entertainment? An entertainment is neither a 
lecture on manners, nor a play, nor a vocal exhibition. It is a 
public performance combining all these as elements, and the 
various entertainments differ from each other as one of these 
elements prevails above the rest. The performers, too, should be 
few in number; and no doubt the maximum was attained by Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reed when they took Mr. John Parry for an 
associate. The entertainment is developed from the monologue 
represented to the last generation by “ Mathews at Home,” and 
even the assemblage of three persons on the stage indicates a 
transition. All the elements proper to the entertainment are to be 
found in a performance of the Christy’s Minstrels, with the addition 
of grotesque dancing; but the performers are too numerous to 
allow it to come strictly within the meaning of the term, and 
when the Christy’s are noticed in newspapers under the general 
head of “entertainments,” it is merely from a desire to avoid 
a needless multiplication of categories. The presence or absence 
of scenic decoration is a mere matter of indifference in determining 
whether a certain performance is to be considered an entertainment 
or not. At present, ornamental accessories are in fashion. Mr. and 
Mrs. Reed habitually heighten their attractions by some work from 
the pencil of Mr. Telbin; a pictured sea-view, by Mr. William 
Beverley, illustrates the second act of Mr. Yates’s so-called Invita- 
tions ; while other “entertainers” are commonly backed by the 
semblance of a drawing-room fitted up with more or less elegance. 
But the late Mr. Charles Mathews, whose authority is to be 
deemed classical in these matters, gave the greater portion of his 
“ At Home ” (the compound adverb was a noun subsiantive in its 
day) in front of the green curtain of the old Lyceum Theatre ; and 
the third part only, which was a dramatic piece, the various per- 
sonages in which were represented by the single actor, was 
illustrated by a scene. 

Entertainments once rare and occasional have now become so 
numerous that they fall into distinct species, and may be con- 
veniently classified according to their proximity to the regular 
theatrical performance, The non-theatrical “ entertainers” of the 

sent day are Mr. Woodin, Mr. David Fisher, Mr. Arthur 

etchley, Mr. Henri Drayton, and M. Levassor. The 
first-named of these gentlemen (now absent on a provincial 
tour) is, perhaps, the most legitimate representative of the 
old “Mathews at Home.” Not professionally an actor, he 
is a perfect master over the external indications of character; 
and in rapid changes of wigs and dresses he is yet unrivalled. 
Convinced that the chief oflice of the “entertainer” is to give 
unity every yey of multitude, he has bestowed the greatest 
attention on all the mechanical contrivances by which one person 
may do the work of many. In one of his songs, on the subject of 
the Derby Day, a long series of figures passes in such quick 
succession that the varied phenomena are all but simultaneous; 
and in one of his comic scenes, a visible contest between two 
ms seated in the adjoining boxes of an eating-house is carried 

on with such perfect ease, that Mr. Woodin seems to be on the 
point of acquiring that } mega of being in two places at once for 
which the deities of the Indian mythology were eminently 


conspicuous. 

Me. David Fisher, professionally an actor, and newest on the 
list of “entertainers,” aims less at rapid transition than at 
finished delineation, and saree a comparatively small number 
of characters with admirable truth. He also sings very well, 
accompanies himself on the piano, and plays fantasias on the violin, 
For several years, Mr. David Fisher has been only known as a very 
useful performer in farce and melodrama ; and the quantity of light 
hidden under his bushel is revealed for the first time by his “Facts 
and Fancies,” at the Hanover Square Rooms. Messrs. Woodin 
and Fisher both dress for the characters they represent, and are 
therefore far more theatrical than Messrs. Sketchley and Drayton, 
who do not. In Mr. Drayton, the elements proper to the lecturer 
and the vocalist prevail. He is a singer of that popular school of 
which Mr. H. Russell is the chief, and in his “ Federals and Con- 
federates” he uses his powers of speech and song to awaken among 
his patrons at Polygraphic Hall a strong sympathy with the 
Southern States of America. The applause bestowed upon one 
of his most stirring effusions, called ““ Down among the Cotton,” 
is enough to show that he has not altogether failed in his mission. 
Mr. Arthur Sketchley, who is domiciled at St. James's Hall, has 
chiefly attained celebrity by his masterly representation of Mrs. 

, an elderly female belonging to the very lowest social 
position consistent with self-respect. The lady’s long description 
of a journey from Whitechapel to the Victoria Theatre, and of the 

‘ormance at the theatre itself, forms the second part of 

. Sketchley’s entertainment, much of the humour consisting 
in the circumstances that Mrs. Brown saw through an alcoholic 
medium most of the phenomena which awakened her surprise, 


and that her dialect was the raciest cockney, pure almost to 
pedantry. All about Mrs. Brown is capital ; but the first part of 
the entertainment, in which Mr. Sketchley attempts a delineation 
of several personages, is singularly deficient in that characteristic 
colouring which gives all its charm to the second. If he would 
maintain his reputation as an “ entertainer,” he must cultivate the 
histrionic part of his art. He has not the advantage of Mr. 
Woodin’s external changes, nor the aid of a “p ” which 
gives weight to Mr. Drayton ; so variety of delineation is indis- 

nsable. M. Levassor, who has just reappeared at the Dudley 

allery, we need not describe. His charming “ Scénes et chansons 

comiques” are caviare to the multitude—that is to say, something 
not to be appreciated. To the cultivated they are caviare also— 
that is to say, delicious. 

Mr. Edmund Yates, who has taken the tian Hall, stands 
midway between the theatrical and non-theatrical “entertainers.” 
The first part of his entertainment is an expansion of a lecture on 
manners which was delivered by him last year at various insti- 
tutions, and which, through the association of Mr. Harold Power, 
passes from the form of the lecture to that of the dialogue. These 
clever young gentlemen are the legitimate representatives of the 
late Mr. Albert Smith. The traveller of the Alps talked much of 
the objects of interest to be found in distant lands, but he only 
valued them as they became themes for drawing-room chit-chat. 
Messrs. Yates and Power, who have all the ease and nonchalance 
of modern society, get at the chit-chat without crossing the 
Channel. A London evening party, with its preparations, and 
the sands of a frequented watering-place, afford quite as much 
knowledge of life as is required for the amusement of the fashion- 
able class whose patronage is courted ; and the various characters 
are lightly and pleasantly sketched, Mr. Power's vocal abilities and 
imitative talents giving an extra spice to the entertainment. A 
new scene, in which Mr. Yates represents a modern spirit-rapper, 
and Mr. Power his dupe—both with much fun and whim—is, in 
every sense of the se ig a short farce, and it is chiefly on account 
of this scene that we assign a mid-position between theatrical 
and non-theatrical to the entertainers of the Egyptian Hall. 

The theatrical “entertainment” is represented by Mr, and Mrs, 
German Reed, at the Gallery of Illustration, and by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews when they are in town. Indeed, when Mrs. Reed, 
who is one of the most accomplished actresses and vocalists of the 
day—Mr. Reed, who has contrived to become a very droll comedian 
—and Mr. John Parry, an incarnation of the most varied talents, 
one of which is the histrionic—when, we say, these three persons 
come together upon the stage, multiply their apparent number 
by changes of dress, and sustain a continued action, it is 
hard to discover why, in the eyes of many people, the Adelphi 
is a theatre and the Gallery of Illustration is not. It may 
be objected that in the regular play there is more plot than 
in Mrs. Reed’s entertainments, in which the interest belonging 
to a story is subordinate to the exhibition of character. But 
this is a difference of degree, not of kind, or we shall be forced to 
declare that Le Misanthrope, by Moliére, and nearly all the works 
of Ben Jonson, would be “ entertainments,” not “comedies,” if 
seasoned with a little music. The smallness of the theatrical 
company, large as it is for an “entertainment,” alone preserves the 
distinction between the Gallery of Illustration and other theatres. 

The origin of the entertainment, as we have already seid, was a 
monologue, generally a sort of humorous lecture illustrated by 
delineations of character, and enlivened by songs. In the stage of 
development which it has already reached, we may observe that it 
is fast becoming a sort of drawing-room play, in which everything 
is avoided that could give offence to the semi-Puritans or to the 
idolaters of “ gentility.” The monologue has almost become the 
exceptional form. Mr, and Mrs. Charles Mathews start in couples. 
Messrs. Yates and Power do the same. Mr. and Mrs, Reed find 
that even two persons are insuflicient. It is not too much to 
expect that in a few years the word “entertainment” will have 
lost its specific character, and that we shall have small theatres, 
so called, where the companies will be very limited in number 
and very select, and where the performances will be addressed to 
the most exclusive and fastidious of audiences, 


REVIEWS. 


CONGREVE'’S ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND.* 


HESE lectures are marked, like everything which comes 
from Mr. Congreve’s pen, by ability, knowledge of history, 
strength of conviction, and the vigour and interest which strength 
of conviction never fails to impart. They can also be read with- 
out offence by people who are not Positivists. “The seven 
years,” says Mr, Congreve, “which have passed since I had the 
pleasure of addressing an Edinburgh audience, if they have not 
made me more inclined to concealment or reserve in the statement 
of my opinions, have certainly not made me more anxious to rouse 
opposition.” Positivism, however, has always this advan 
as its grand axiom is that man must be studied historically, it renders 
its disciples ardent students of history, while at the same time it 
places _ at a point of view, false, as we think, but catholic and 


r. Congreve’s veneration for Elizabeth partakes of the nature 


* Elizabeth of England. Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh, January, 1862, By Richard Congreve. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1862, 
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of haste worst end hero-worship is, in fact, a necessary part of 
is faith, He ‘holds it “a high social and moral interest to judge 
correctly those who have been in their dayeminent servants of 
Humanity.” He thinks “an occasional misdirection of our enthu- 
siastic veneration better than indifference to the merits of the 
illustrious dead.” “The continnity of the race, and the reverence 
for the dead which is its logical uence, are doctrines,” he 
eays, “ which should colour all our historical and social investiga- 
tions.” Very true, in a certain sense. But a religion of which 
hero-worship is an essential part will always be rather precarious 
and unsatisfactory. It is idle to suppese that the merits of par- 
ticular men or women in a bygone age can ever be so exactl 

ascertained as to justify adoration of them. The facts whic 

should form the data for so exact an oo are generally 
wanting, and no conceivable science of history can supply their 
place. Every now and then, indeed, a fact turns up on the wrong 
side. We are not sure that Mr. Congreve is aware what blows 
the reputation of his heroine as a ruler has received from the 
documentary discoveries of Mr. Motley. 

Mr. Congreve has also a strong partiality for the personal 
government of a monarch, such as the Tudor queen, as contrasted 
with Parliamentary government. In speaking of the past, he 
“adopts the mouarchical side of the question as a general rule, 
because he prefers a direct and responsible, to an indirect and 
irresponsible government, not merely for its vigour and greater 
purity, but a 
welfare socially of the great body of the nation.” We are very 
far from denying that even despotism has, at particular junctures, 
played a beneficent part in history ; much less are we of the number 
of those who look upon Parliamentary government after the 
Fag model as a system to be applied to all nations alike, 
without regard to their state of civilization, or any other 
circumstances. But, at the same time, we cannot see that it is 
anything but a —— to assert that an arbitrary government 
is more responsible than a Parliamentary government, or more 
favourable to liberty. “Never,” says Mr. Congreve, “did the 
English nation, in the large sense of the term, feel itself more in 
eres of its liberty than under the government of Elizabeth.” 

by “the English nation in the large sense of the term ” is meant 
the om we ye they were ina state little removed from 
serfdom. If any class but the peasantry is meant, we apprehend 
that the assertion would have been loudly denied by two very 
considerable bodies of men — the Catholics and the Puritans. 

Under the influence of these two tendencies—the tendency to 
hero-worship, and the tendency to admire arbitrary government— 
Mr. Congreve, as we conceive, considerably overrates the merits 
of Elizabeth. How far he overrates them we are not as yet quite 
in a position to say, because archives of the Tudor period, hitherto 
unexplored, are now undergoing an investigation which may 
modify the judgment of history. So far, the results of the 
investigation look ill, both for the personal and political character 
of Elizabeth. It has been distinctly proved that her conduct at the 
great crisis of the Armada was far less admirable, both in point of 
wisdom and of spirit, than had been supposed. It has been very 
nearly proved that her relations with Leicester during the life of 
his wife were of a kind fatal to her reputation for delicacy (to say 
the least of it) as a woman. We will not anticipate the con- 
firmation of a darker charge. 

The lectures open with a general sketch of the state of Europe, 
political and ecclesiastical, which is drawn with great breadth and 
vigour, The main features of the situation were, of course, the 
antagonism of the two creeds, and the relative position of the 
temporal and spiritual powers in Christendom, and in the several 
nations :— 

It was the peculiarity of the English Reformation, viewed as a great 
political and religious movement apart from the series of its antecedents, 
that it was begun and conducted by the king, as the possessor in their full 
plenitude of both the temporal and spiritual powers. To give the move- 
ment social consistency, the spoils of the Catholic Church were thrown to 
the nobles; to give it political consistency, the aid of the Parliament was 
invoked ; to ensure its intellectual triumph, the system of Catholic control 
was broken up by the substitution of the bible for the Church. The conse- 
ye of all such measures were hardly foreseen ; but they were felt to be 

rectly necessary to uphold the very fund tal change which the 
separation from the old system involved. With them all combined, the 
change was for a long time not secure. Carried farther in all points under 
the government of Edward VI., it yet was possible for Mary, and possible 
with no very great exertion of power, to restore the old relations of England 
to Christendom. Had she and her advisers been wise and moderate; had 
they, as they accepted the social changes and adopted the same political 
instrument, been patient, and tolerant of the intellectual movement ; it is 
difficult to say whether England might not have remained, as the powers of 
Europe in general did, in connexion with Rome. In connexion with Rome, 
not in subordination to it; such was the footing on which the other powers 
really stood. Charles V. and Francis I. were as independent of the Papacy 
as Henry VIII. ever was, though they had not complicated their position by 
a violent disruption. 

We doubt, for our part, whether it would have been possible, 
with any amount of wisdom and moderation on the part 
of Mary’s government, to have permanently restored Roman 
Catholicism im England. The temporary restoration which she 
effeeted was very superficial, and the real heart of the people 

rotested against it at Smithfield. Not only had the Teutonic 
e of independence throughout Teutonic Christendom revolted 


- against Roman domination, but the Teutonic love of truth and 
‘real religion had revolted against Roman falschood. This is an 


élément ‘in these questions to which the scientific school of 


Ristoriatis is ‘apt to far too little weight. 


Mr. Congreve h that Elizabeth’s mode of carrying on war 


as really more favourable to liberty, and the 


justice towards kings, may not the 
justified in acting on principles 


inst Spain had too much of a plundering and m li 
p otherwise her foreign commands his hij 
admiration : — 

It was moderate, abstinent, peaceful, free from any dreams of increase of 
England at the expense of any European State, pervaded in the main by a 
just sense of the obligations resting on her as one member of the European 
State-system. Moreover, she withstood, under the strongest provocations, any 
temptation to make the cause with which she was identified, the cause of 
Protestantism, aggressive on the older faith. She felt that she must sustain 
that cause, and rescue it from the destruction which the union of the Catholic 
sovereigns seemed at one time to render certain. But she recognised the 
limit between sustaining it and giving it supremacy. ‘That she did so con- 
stitutes a solid claim to the gratitude of posterity. Not less solid is her 
claim for her political abstinence, for her respect for the cause of established 
governments, even when those governments were = hostile to her. All 
this I am ready to allow; but whilst I allow it, I must be permitted to 
point out a defect; and I have already indicated the direction in which I 
think that weakness may be traced. 

This is a different view of the merits of Elizabeth’s — 
policy from that which is commonly held, and we may 
permitted to doubt whether the nation would have saved itself 
from Spain if it had not thrown itself into the cause of Pro- 
testantism with a good deal more fervour than its Queen. 
Moreover, we are inclined, however uncharitably, to attribute 
Elizabeth’s reluctance to take vigorous measures for the defence 
of the Protestant interest, much less to any largeness or calmness 
of mind than to a strong personal sympathy for the cause of 
absolute power, even when embodied in a King of Spain, a great 
predilection for the ceremonial, and for some of the formal doc- 
trines of Roman Catholicism, and a heart extremely incapable of 
deep religious impressions, and, indeed, of deep impressions of any 
kind. We fear it would shock Mr. Congreve very much if we 
were to say that Elizabeth of England, in her foreign policy as 
well as in her love affairs, was a coquette. 

After speaking of the excesses, as he considers them, of national 
spirit, which marked the conduct and sentiments of the English 
people at this time towards other European nations, Mr. Congreve 
proceeds : — 

I am aware that this is delicate I am aware that it is considered 
the primary duty of an Englishman to sympathise with England, whatever 
her conduct. I am aware that this te me demoralizing doctrine is very 
generally accepted, preached by men whose vague and personal Christiani 
seems to have no other practical effect but to make them set at nought 
international and social obligations. It is partly the evil result of our 
Protestant training that it should be so; but partly also, and mainly, it is 
due to the general absence of any spiritual organization capable of recalling 
the simpler principles of public morality. We, in England, feel this absence 
in a greater degree than it is felt elsewhere. But essentially the want is 
common to all Western Europe, including, of course, its American offshoots. 
Whatever the cause of its prevalence, thedoctrine itself I reject as profoundly 
immoral. Nothing worse can happen to a man than to be past the sense of 
his weakness, to be unable to think himself in the wrong. Nothing worse 
can happen to a nation than this overweening national pride or spirit which 
identifies right and justice with the passion or interest of the nation, which 
considers, as in our own case, England’s honour and England’s cause the only 
one to be taken into account, disallowing all the most just claims of others. 
It is being carried, this evil spirit, to such a height, that men can recognise 
but one stain on England’s banner, that of failure. All others, fraud, 
violence, atrocious cruelty, the meanest avarice, are all condoned if they are 
successful. Be it the plunder of Japan, or the grinding down of India, or the 
poisoning of China, nothing is too bad, if it promote the greatness of the 
nation and sustain her imperial claims. 

With these sentiments, so vigorously expressed, we have very 
great sympathy. But we must put in a caveat on behalf of 

>rotestantism, to which Mr. Congreve partly attributes the evil. 
That the disruption of Christendom at the time of the Reforma- 
tion produced a very injurious effect on the sentiments and bear- 
ing of Christian nations towards each other, is not to be denied, 
and the fact cannot be too often repeated. But the most aggres- 
sive and overbearing of Protestant nations can scarcely be said to 
have equalled, much less to have exceeded, the rapacity and 
insolence of Catholic Spain. 

We do not know how the Edinburgh audience looked when 
they were told that it was “a just act, and it was a politic one— 
the death of Mary Stuart.” Mr. Congreve will agree with us 
that the policy of the act must depend upon its justice. To put 
such questions on the lowest ground, the moral reaction which an 
unjust stroke of policy excites cancels ten times over any advan- 
tage which it can bring to the State. The murder of Fisher and 
More has been defended as a necessary sacrifice to the public 
good; but nothing contributed more either to produce a Catholic 
reaction in England, or to bring upon England the all but fatal 
enmity of Catholic Christendom. Mr. Congreve accepts the 
declaration of Elizabeth, that “the execution of Mary was an act 
done without her participation, against her real wish — an act 
which excited her gravest anger.” We have not s to argue 
out this complicated question; but we are of a different opinion. 
As to the detention of Mary Stuart, Mr. Congreve justifies it on 
all grounds of political morality” :— 

The truth is (he says), that sovereigns must at times pay for their 
position. They are entrusted with the welfare of nations; their own private 
interests and wishes cannot be exclusively weighed if they fnil in their trust. 
The precautions to which, when dethroned, they are subject, and which they 
endure with such vehement repugnance, are but the logical consequence of 
the eminence which they have failed to keep. 

This language, we confess, is to us rather tive of sentiments 
which, if erected into a theory, might lead to objectionable con- 
sequences, not in the case of dethroned sovereigns alone, If 
nations are justified in acting on pypaigiee transcending common 
ings think that they are 
connmnon justice 

towards the nations ? : 
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My. ite view of Elizabeth’s domestic government, which 
occupies his second lecture, is, on the whole, as favourable as his 
view of her foreign policy. He even goes so far as to whitewash 
Leicéster for hér sake—a perilous operation, considering the evidence 
against the favourite which is looming in view, and seeing that 
Burleigh. himself said of him, that he was “much infamed by the 
death of his wife.” But Mr. Congreve is no thick-and-thin pane- 
gyrist; and he perceives, among other things, the incongruities 
and evils which arose from the concentration of both the temporal 
and spiritual power in the person of the Queen. He thus describes 
her action on the Church of which she was the head :— 

The action of Elizabeth directly on the Church of which she was the 
supreme governor and real support, is now more intelligible. She wished its 
ceremonial as fair, its order as regular as possible, for under these conditions 
it was the morelikely to conciliate the respect of the adherents of Catholicism, 
and gradually draw them within its pale. She wished it learned, not merely 
from her general sympathy with learning, but because, in the controversies 
with its assailants on both sides, such a qualification was necessary to its 
existence. She insisted on uniformity as a defence against both extremes,— 
the Catholics ready to point out the confusion resulting from the new changes, 
the Puritans ready to avail themselves of any irregularities to break down 
the organization to which they were hostile. She fostered it as a useful in- 
strument for order, and, consistently with its entire dependence on herself, on 
the State, she was ready to see it powerful, a stately and decorous spiritual 
edifice in keeping with the majesty of the monarchy. But she never lost 
sight of the rondition of dependence. The lightest sign of a contrary spirit 
was sternly rebuked. She had no conception of a spirituality which should 
be in any degree a check upon her action by its censure. She had no con- 

tion either of its contesting the line of policy she saw fit for it to adopt. 

en Grindal, the ry Sones officer of her Church, differed with her as to the 
prophesyings, a er council many of them were of his opinion, she sus- 
ded him from his duties and confined him to his house. His predecessor 
arker was her obsequious servant, waiving his own judgment to carry out 
her intentions. Grindal’s successor, Whitgift, was more zealous than Parker, 
more sympathetic with the Queen in her dislike of the Puritans, and in his 
most immoderate action, even with the Council against him, he seems to have 
ene yed her unwavering support. Gradually, even in her reign, the Church 

England advanced more and more into open contrariety with the general 
movement of Reformation in Europe ; taking up the position which, in the 
hands of Whitgift’s successors, Bancroft and Laud, ended by proving for a 
time fatal to its acceptance by the nation. 

There are many of Mr. Congreve’s remarks on Elizabeth's 
domestic policy with which those who differ, as we do, from his 
general views will profoundly disagree, but which, nevertheless, 
throw light upon the subject. There is one, however, from which 
‘we must, in conclusion, record our dissent. We cannot allow that, 
in judging the actions of Elizabeth, we must not be influenced by 
the embarrassments of her immediate successors. The fact is, that 
she and the arbitrary Tudors, her predecessors, bequeathed to the 
unhappy Stuarts a radically unsound state of That the 
Stuarts were of a character to make bad worse, is true. But 
despotism must reckon on having its Domitians as well as its 
Antonines. And here, we need not say, lies the weak point of Mr. 
Congreve’s theory of government. 


THE FIRST TEMPTATION.* 


ila novels are any test of national character, and if The First 
Temptation is a popular novel in Germany, the Germans must 
be in some respects a wonderful people. The fact that it has 
found a translator is some evidence of popularity, and a self- 
satisfied preface to the second edition reads as if the first edition 
had sold quickly and attracted some attention —at least, if it did 
not, the preface is an artful putf. The author sternly tells his or 
her “thousand critics” that the book was written on the highest 
of principles : — 

I looked down and saw, as it were, in a crystal sea, beasts of all sorts, and 
+ eee aalaenae them, a war of life and death, for the sake of the living 


The atheists, pantheists, and other misbelievers typified by these 
remarkable words must have been very languid ts indeed if 
this strange book could be a matter of life and death to them— 
unless, indeed, they were choked with it as with so much spiritual 
batter-pudding. After conscientiously reading as much of it as 
human nature could endure, the present reviewer (as Mr. Carlyle 
would say) closed his investigations with a feeling of sincere pity for 
the translator,not unmixed with wonder. As the narrators of Alpine 
ascents used to remark, before the subject became so stale, the same 
and indomitable courage which animated the heroes of 
Waterloo and Inkermann must have been most severely tested be- 
fore she reached the verse from the Revelation with which the book 
concludes. She must have joined with heartfelt sympathy in the 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah, which appropriately precedes that sweet 
word jinis. The work consists of 1446 pages, each of which 
contains nearly half as much again as the orthodox three-volume 
novel page. Not only is the quantity of matter provided for 
the confutation of unbelievers overw ing, but the quality is 
indigestible in the extreme. A beautiful young woman, who after 
her father’s death was disgusted by the rigid doctrines of a strict 
aunt and a harsh clergyman, fell in, shortly before the 1848, 
with a professor of vast ability and infidel opinions of H eure of 
Schartel. After a short acquaintance, they were married. A 
rejected lover, and a rude captain who made saucy remarks on the 
young lady, shot each other in a duel shortly before the marriage, 
and the rejected lover’s mother cursed Elizabeth as the cause of 
her son’s death. Of course the curse came home to roost. The 
young couple went to live at the University to which Robert 
* The First T ion; or, “Eritis sicut Deus.” A Phii ical 
from the German by Mis, W. H. Wilde, 
1863. 


belonged. Elizabeth degrees came to understand 
tried to agree with Repeat opinions, which, as unfolded 
in the story, appear to have been formed by the process 
shaking up in a bag and pulling out at random. a number 
of neuter adjectives—such as the Infinite, the Personal, the Uni- 
versal, and the Particular—chiefly remarkable for beginning with 
capital letters. The poor lady, however, found some difficulty 
in the task; and her husband, by way of helping her, threw her in 
the way of a handsome young painter, for whom he himself 
entertained an esthetic admiration. He thought that his wife’s 
spiritual development would be assisted if she shared in the 
feeling. Of course, Bertram and Elizabeth fall frantically in love 
with each other; and various other atheists and pantheists — the 
beasts in the tal sea— male and female, do likewise. To 
English minds their love-making is and long-winded. 
If it were given in evidence in Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s 
Court, even that ardent sense of public duty which. impels 
several of our daily contemporaries to lay before the world 
all the proceedings of that well-worked tribunal would sink 
under the load. Imagine the British barrister expounding to a 
British jury the evidence of conjugal infidelity arising from a lady’s 
journal, made up Deeg 9 fl of a history of the effects produced on 

er conception of the Infinite by consorting with another woman’s 
husband. After a great deal of attitudinizing, Bertram and Eliza- 
beth do not run away with each other; and a long chaotic period 
follows, in which Robert loses his professorship and Elizabeth 
has a child, who, as a providential punishment for her mental sin, 
is very like the painter. In a fainting fit, caused principally b 
her husband’s irreligious views, she contrives to smother the chil 
and goes mad; after which she gets well, renounces her belief in 
God, and takes to aim gn ay husband, who despises her and 
falls in love with some one The book goes on meandering 
about, crowds of characters are introduced in an un- 
meaning manner, and large intervals of type intervene of which we 
are unable to give any account whatever. Towards the end of 
the book there is a general crash. The revolution of 1848 breaks 
out, Elizabeth poisons her husband to see whether he is a God. 
He makes himself sick with butter, and so recovers. She probably 
dies. He more idiotic. A ye confusion 
of the mene characters intervenes, book at last con- 
cludes with Hallelujah—jinis. 

Unutterably dreary as The First Temptation may be considered 
as a novel, and especially as a novel addressed to English readers, 
it has an interest of its own as a small manifesto on the part of an 
important party in Germany which is powerfully represented in 
this country. It is a prolonged and, as it were, heart-broken wail 
over the scepticism of the day. Its moral is that modern philosophy 
is pantheistic, that pantheism is the worst form of atheism, 
atheism leads to revolution, murder, the destruction of all moral 
ties, of all kindly feeling, and even of all the common decencies 
of life, and that the only protection against it is in a “ childlike 
faith.” What is to be the object of the childlike faith does not 
appear, but the author's denunciations of what he (or she) con- 
tinually calls the new philosophy seem to embrace every known 
form of either religious or political speculation. The revolution of 
1848 is denounced in a lump as a mere ebullition of all that is 
most hateful—a sort.of explosion of sensuality and wickedness, to 
be treated as a mere crime on a large scale, in which the new 
philosophy and its dupes showed themselves in their true colours. 

Novelists have everything their own way. As the prompter 
moves, the puppet squeaks, and the author of: The First Temptation 
certainly succeeds in making the hero and all his friends talk as 
great nonsense as is to be found in Mr. Emerson’s rhapsodies, and 
nonsense of much the same sort. It is also easy to throw over 
the whole of their daily life a network of immoral intrigues, and 
to infer from this that the new philosophy, be that what it may, 
is fit to be held a by beasts in the crystal sea, whatever that 
may typify—obviously something very wicked. Easy, however, 
as the process is, it is contemptible. It is like all novels 
of the sort—a cowardly slander. It is a slander because 
it is not and cannot be true. No great movement, ing 
over the most cultivated part of the world, and affecting the most 
cultivated classes in it, is a mere mass of pride and sensuality. 
No doubt, at any exciting crisis in history, such as 1793 or 1848, 
the ordinary restraints on human conduct are relaxed, with de- 
plorable consequences ; but nothing can be more narrow or petty 
than to view this as the substance of such events. They are 
accidents, of which it is the part of reasonable people to make the 
best. To howl and shriek over the events themselves is like 
howling and shrieking over the features of nature. Totally to 
condemn an event like the French Revolution, or the growth of 
modern science, is like objecting to the existence of the Alps or 
the Rhine. There the thing is, and there it will remain; and all 
that can be done is to make the best of it. 

Such books are cowardly as well as slanderous, because they 
begin and lamentation. They are mere waili 

roving nothing, but not suggesting anything as capa i 
Larabee What may lie hid in some of the remote and =| 
parts of The First Temptation we cannot undertake to say; but a 
more attentive examination of four-fifths of the book than any 
part of it deserved, disclosed nothing like an attempt to supply 
any sort of antidote to the << creed of the unhappy 
hero. A single gleam of light, i ) presented itself for a moment. 
The wretched victim who is persecuted to, death, by, her, hus- 
band’s atheism retires for a short time to the -house.of a 
pious friend who has married a devoted clergyman,,); 
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we ought surely to have a glimpse at any rate of the 
promised land, and to find something approaching to rest for 
the sole of our feet, but nothing appears. All that the admi- 
rable clergyman has to say is, that he thinks the arguments 
of the friends of religion rather weak, and, for his part, he 
is of opinion that religion has nothing to do with argument. 
His visitor returns to atheistical husband very moderately 
consoled, and goes through an emotional crisis, very dismal to 
read about, for the fifth or sixth time since the beginning of the 
book. There is, indeed, one m who does her good in a very 
characteristic way. Amongst her husband's heretical friends is a 
certain Everhard, who is, probably, intended to be the humorist 
of the piece. For some reason he is nicknamed “The Substance 
name which appears to afford a strange satisfaction to the author,who 
has probably grounds for supposing it to be a joke, or some- 
thing in the nature of one. Lverhard secretly disapproves of and 
sees through the sophisms of his friends. When they scoff, he laughs, 
nods his head, makes Capen A little attempts at fun. On 

eat occasions he lifts up his eyes to heaven, and plays the piano. 
gS wonderful is his skill, and so sublime are the truths which he 
conveys through this medium, that for the time he is to Elizabeth 
what David was to Saul. The device of a wise humorist, who 
trumps the self-satisfied sceptic, is getting to be stale amongst 
religious novelists. It is a way of laughing down opinions 
which the author cannot answer, by assuming the air of a person 
who could answer them if he thought proper. It is wonderful to 
see how effective this coutrivance is for a certain time, and with 
purticular classes of readers—especially with young people who ave 
anxious to be orthodox as well as enlightened. A great proportion of 
the charm of Mr. Carlyle’s writings is due to the skill with which 
he employs this device. He pours, or rather used to pour, on 
unbelievers and misbelievers such floods of scorn that it required 
a considerable degree of coolness to doubt that he must have some 
unassailable standing-ground of his own from which he can 
launch his arrows at the rest of the world. Humour often stands 
in the relation to thought in which good clothes and a handsome 
gold chain stand to a swindler. You suppose that a man who 

espises others so much must have something to go upon. There 

must be a balance at the banker’s, where the coat is so redolent 
of quiet, well-established respectability. In Zhe First Temptation 
the chain is obviously mosaic, and the coat is out at elbows; but 
the principle is the same. 

It is curious to compare the atheist of romance with the man 
who sits for the portrait. Generally speaking, the original is not 
an atheist at all, but merely a shrewd, ready man, whose chief 
theological conviction is that his neighbours—especially his 
clerical neighbours—are great fools in respect of their religious 
convictions. To re; t such a man as a flaming enthusiast, 
ready to drown the world in blood for the sake of abstract adjectives 
with capital letters, is to do him a great injustice. He is generally 
quite content to take the world as he finds it; and instead of 
wishing to upset the established order of things, is (in this country 
at least) reacy, willing, and almost eager to break the head of any 
one who lays a finger upon it. Absence of religious belief has a 
strong tendency to make men conservative (so long as they are 
moderately comfortable), because it leads them to think ill of 
maukind, and t2 care nothing about their improvement, 


THE COURT OF PETER THE GREAT.* 


the year 1698, John George Korb, the author of this rare 

and interesting work, accompanied as Secretary Herr von 
Guarient, Envoy Exiraordinary from the Court of Vienna to that 
of Moscow. e original work was written in Latin, and was 
printed in 1700, but became extremely scarce, as the Czar com- 
plained of it to the Court of Vienna, and the impression was 
ordered to be destroyed. A few copies, however, remained. One 
copy is in the Imperial Library at Vienna, and another is preserved 
in the public library at Wolfenbiittel, where it is esteemed such a 
curiosity as to be shown under a glasscase. The British Museum 
also possesses a copys and four or five copies exist in other 
collections. Count Macdonnell, who has translated and edited 
the work, tells us in his preface, that some few years ago he 
happened to pass a - at Frascati, and, having nothing 
to do, he spent much of his time in looking over the Stuart Library 
there, re to the College of Frascati bythe Cardinal of 
York. this library he discovered a copy of this Diary, and 
there, “seated day after day in the identical arm-chair in which 
fifty years previously the crownless heir of three kingdoms 
was wont to sit and read,” he undertook and half accomplished the 
translation. Perhaps it required the enforced leisure of a summer 
in a deserted Italian town, and the pleasure of sitting in an his- 
torical chair, to carry aes teal the labour. For although 
there are passages in Korb’s Diary which illustrate the Court 
of the Czar, and although it gives us a new conception of the 
brutality and grossness of Peter and his subjects, the Diary can 
scarcely be ealled entertaining. A great portion of it deals with 
matter long ago familiar to us, or else of no sort of importance. 
And as Korb wrote pedantic, inflated Latin, and as Count 
Macdonnell has thought it his duty to be faithful to the original, 
the style is not very attractive. The book gives us a picture of 
the Russians at the end of the seventeenth century, but it does 


* Diary of an Austrian Secretary o, ion at the Court of Czar Peter 
the Great. from the Lat, and edited the Count 
Macdonnell. London: Bradbury & 1863. 


not give us anything more; and most readers will be inclined to 
os it, rather than read it through. 
he general impression produced by this account of the 
Russians is that the nation was then just beginning to pass out 
of its Asiatic barbarism, but was only just beginning. Every- 
thing is surprisingly Oriental. There is all the monstrous cruelty, 
the contemptuous indifference to life, the abject servility, and the 
love of duplicity and intrigue so familiar to every one acquainted 
with Oriental despotisms. The whole state of society is more 
Asiatic than European. The women are kept in perpetual seclu- 
sion, and Korb mentions it as an extraordinary novelty that some 
of the Court ladies were allowed to dance while he was there, 
Even to this day, the custom mentioned with wonder by Korb, of 
the husband marrying the wife on the pure Oriental system of 
barter without having ever seen her face, is said to survive in 
Russia. The woman is the slave, and it may almost be said the 
beast of burden, of the man in all Eastern countries, as she was in 
Russia when Korb wrote, even if her condition may be a little 
better now. The Austrian Secretary was naturally shocked to 
find that it was a common mode of ishing a woman to 
bury her up to her neck, and then let her die of hunger and 
thirst. One poor wretch actually lingered on for twelve days, 
and even Peter was melted by her sufferings, and wanted to 
have a soldier shoot her and put her out of her misery at 
once. But “General Lefort cried out against this idea, that it 
was not for a soldier to shoot a woman.” The punishment, how- 
ever, was not always efficacious as a restraint on crime. A woman 
who had killed both her husband and her mother was asked 
whether she did not know what punishment awaited her; on 
which, in the sham Tacitean Latin of Korb as translated by Count 
Macdonnell, she is said to have answered, “ I neither doubt that the 
torment of death in the pit awaits me, nor do I crave any favour; 
it is enough for me that, having killed my husband and my mother, 
I can rejoice at so bold a deed.” The ordinary penalty of the pit, 
Korb goes on to tell us, was sharpened in her case by first burning 
her limbs. 

Burning a woman burying her alive sounds horrible; 
but, as we read these volumes, we find horrors acccumulate so thickly 
that we get in a measure accustomed to them. Korb gives a lon 
account of the revolt of the Strelitz or Guards, of the Czar, and 
the punishment inflicted on them. Peter was on his way to Rome 
in pursuance of a vow, when at Vienna he heard of this insurrec- 
tion which so nearly cost hin his crown. The insurgents were, 
however, entirely defeated in their first engagement with the 
loyal troops, and were made prisoners in a body. Peter, therefore, 
arrived only to fulfil the office of executioner, and he performed it 
like an angry savage. They were cleared off generally in batches 
of two or three hundred. On one occasion, three hundred and 
thirty were led out to be executed, or, as Korb puts it, “ embrued 
the whole plain with native but impious blood.” The Boyars and 
all the great men of the realm were summoned by the Czar, and 
were each obliged to kill his man. “ The most unfortunate stroke 
among all the Boyars was given by him whose erring sword struck 
the back instead of the neck, and thus chopped the Strelitz almost 
in halves.” Another day Peter set the example himself, and cut off 
five rebel heads with his own imperial arm. The chiefs of the re- 
volt were more severely treated. A certain Major Karpakow was 
considered the first of the rebels, and he was first knouted, and then 
burnt alive to such a degree that he lost both ch and con- 
sciousness; and then, as it was feared death might remove him 
eerie he was handed over to the Czar’s physician, who 
nealed him sufficiently to make it possible to torture him again. 
Some few, however, were treated with what, at the Court of Peter 
the Great, was thought to be clemency. Those who were very 
young, or who appeared to have been guilty of error rather than 
crime, merely had their ears and noses cut off, and were sent to 
“ various barbarous places on the frontiers of Muscovy.” 

These are not pleasant things to read of, but they are almost 
the only things to read of at the Court of Peter. Korb has little 
more to offer us than illustrations of the extreme barbarity of the 
Czar and his people. If we do not read of roasting and buryin 
alive, we read of the gross, and profane, and indecent revels with 
which the Czar relieved the stern duties of his office. It seems to 
have pleased the Czar to mix up a coarse paganism with his 
private amusements. Probably this was a last and extreme 
wave of the great impulse of classicalism which the Czar might 
have studied in so many public buildings of the West. While 
Korb was at Moscow, a palace built by the Czar, and given by 
him to his Swiss favourite General Lefort, was opened for use, 
and a grotesque ceremony was invented to honour the occasion, 
A sham Patriarch and a complete set of clergy dedicated the palace 
to Bacchus. The God himself appeared stark naked, except that 
on his head he had a mitre. “A group of Bacchanalians came 
after him, some carrying great bowls of wine, others mead, others, 
again, beer and brandy, that last joy of heated Bacchus.” Another 
day the Czar gave a splendid dinner, at which the envoys of 
foreign princes and the principal Boyars were present. After 
dinner, a mimic Patriarch was appointed and gave toasts. “He 
that drank had on bended kmees, for mockery, to revere that sham 
ecclesiastical dignitary, and beg the favour of ‘his benediction, 
which he gave with two tobacco-pipes, set in the shape of a 
cross.” Korb lets us know that his Ftd could not stand this, 


-and furtively withdrew. But, in spite of all this, Korb admires 


Peter and thinks him a very great man. He is constantly telling 
stories showing the yreatness of the Ozar'’s courage, and his 8 


riority to his countrymen, The Czar had altogether ki 
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eighty-four rebels with hie own hand, and he amused himself 

with orgies at which a real naked Bacchus marked the festivity ; 

but still. he was so infinitely better than his subjects, that Korb 
ints out how very thankful the Muscovites ought to be for 
ving such a treasure. 

Tt was under the patronage of Peter the Great that there was 
instituted that system of having foreigners as high officials which 
has been so largely instrumental in putting Russia in communica- 
tion with Europe, and giving the Court and the higher society a 
tinge of Euro manners. Two foreigners are spoken of very 
frequently by Korb. General Lefort, a Swiss by birth, from 
Geneva, was the chief of all Peter's favourites, and, strange to 
say, he preserved the favour he had won. “The Czar’s at- 
tachment to him lived through everything, unaltered by 
the fates, to the envy of all the natives.” He it was who 

rompted the Czar to seize on the stronghold of the Pereeop 

‘artars, and he es about the league between the Czar 
and the Emperor. It was through him, too, that foreigners 
were permitted to enter and leave Russia, and were allowed to 
retain their own religion if they chose to stay in the dominions of 
the Czar. And the Czar thought so highly of him, that when he 
heard of his death he burst into a violent flood of tears, and 
exclaimed that thenceforth he was left without one trusty man. 
But if not so great a favourite of the Czar, a more distinguished 
foreigner in the Russian service was General Gordon, a Scotch 
soldier of fortune, who served first in the Swedish and afterwards 
in the Polish army. He was taken prisoner by the Russians, and 
entered the service of Peter's father. He died at the age of eighty, 
soon after Korb left Russia, and the Czar paid his funeral every 
mark of respect. Korb mentions that General Gordon was not 
only distinguished as a soldier, but that he won a harder victory 
than any in war, for he overcame the antipathy of the Muscovites 
to foreigners, and “so won them over by his heedlessness of his 
own renown and his charming sociability, that when an intestine 
tumult arose, his house afforded a safe and secure asylum 
to the very natives.” We often talk lightly of Scotch 
adventurers, and smile or scoff at their good fortune. They 
will go anywhere, it is said, and do anything so that they 
may make their fortunes. But the process so lightly spoken of 
is not very easy in reality, and the fortune, if it is earned, is 
often earned very hardly. A man who wore out all a long 
life at the Ccurt of the Czar, for ever dining at these Baccha- 
nalian banquets, and for ever watching roastings and buryings 
of malefactors, with an envious horde of savages about him, 
and a capricious, violent savage to please, must occasionally 
have had a queer time of it. But General Gordon seems to have 
been determined to make the experiment answer, and it is through 
the agency of men of his stamp that barbarism and civilization are 
gradually made to meet, and the savage gets a coating of European 
manners. 


ZELLER’S ROMAN EMPERORS.* - 


A the various historical topics on which the most active 
minds in France are now constantly engaged, and which 
command, apparently, the interest of the public and the patronage 
of the booksellers, a deep and mysterious sympathy seems to 
attach to the old, and, as we should have thought, almost worn- 
out story of the Roman Empire. The strange and striking 
parallel between the overthrow of the Parliamentary system of 
the Roman ee and that of modern France, might naturally 
give rise to philosophical speculation, and we might expect that 
writers should seize upon the analogy, and point it according to 
their own predilection for autocracy or freedom, The parallel has 
been noted and pursued. The Government of Napoleon III. has 
been Yr a or vilified, more or less overtly, by comparison with 
the pire of Augustus and his successors, as painted by an 
Ameiee or a Champagny, by a Romieu or a Dubois-Guchan. 
M. er, however, as far as we can see, has no such arriére- 

. He seems to represent, in good faith, the characters of the 
chiefs of the Imperial story as they start from the canvas of 
Tacitus and Suetonius; and if he draws in his own mind any 
inference ogres to modern times, he maintains entire reticence 
about it, and leaves it to us, or to readers more sensitive, more 
keenly alive perhaps to innuendo than we, to draw their own 
inference for themselves, 

We believe that the empire of Augustus was an absolute 
necessity of the times. It saved civilization—the highest civi- 
lization of the ancient world, imperfect and corrupt as it was— 
from anarchy and destruction. It maintained it at the elevation 
it had attained for two or more centuries, and extended it over 
a wider _— than could have been possible under any other 
— t introduced a higher conception of the functions and 

estinies of human nature, and prepared the way for the reception 
of Christianity. Undoubtedly the Empire was, on the whole,a great 
blessing to mankind. Nevertheless, how uncertain were ail its 
blessings, how wy its favour, is apparent throughout its che- 
quered history. It failed completely of the end which its founder 
seems most immediately to have proposed to himself. The means 
by which he hoped to maintain ‘the succession to power in an 
Imperial family were overborne by circumstances at almost every 
transmission, and made the source of infinite distress and disaster. 
From Augustus to Constantine, with the exception of one happy 
and not very brief interval, there reigned a constant war of 

* Les Romains, Caractéres et Portraits Historiques. 

Zeller. Paris: 1363. 


succession—a war not always ge Dope always felt and under- 


The Romans, at the era of their highest culture and power, still 
retained the customs of descent derived from the period of their 
struggles for self-preservation. Partly from the conservative ten- 
dencies of their national character, partly from the constant efforts 
of the Emperors themselves to return to the old foundations, they 
never threw off the antique theory that the family, rather than the 
individual citizen, is the unit from which the nation is developed. 
In this organic political unit all the several members are merged, 
as mere inorganic atoms. The Roman family, as Mr. Maine says 
pointedly, is a corporation; and a corporation is instituted and 
maintained, not — for the holding of property, but for the 
performance of legal obligations and the maintenance of | 
rights. An inheritance, in the eyes of Roman jurists, was t 
suecession to the entire legal position of the deceased; and this 

osition involved, first, the maintenance of the family rites, as 

aring on the safety of the State and its favour with the Gods, 
and next the execution of the political duties incumbent u 
him as a member of his class, of his order, and of his nation. Had 
the inheritance related merely to property, the State would have 
had but a secondary concern in it, and the law regarding it might 
have followed the dictates of nature, which seem generally to 
point to a transmission from father to son, and, among sons, 
more particularly to the eldest. But viewing it as a public 
trust, and with reference to political effects, the State. arbitrarily 
interfered, and insisted upon limiting the rights of the head of 
the house according to its ideas of its own political interest. 
While the goods of the deceased were divided among the male 
children and their representatives, and, under certain restrictions, 
the female also, without preference to the eldest, his legal position 
was perpetuated by the whole stock in common. The principle 
of adoption was a contrivance, not for keeping together the 
roperty a man might have acquired, being himself childless, 
fut for maintaining his legal relation to the State, and the 
perpetual performance of the ancient ritual. If he had no ehild, 
natural or adopted, the testament was introduced, as a further 
means of securing these important public ends; but neither was 
this regarded originally as a mode of distributing a dead man’s. 
property. It was only a contrivance, for the convenience of the 
State, for transferring the representation of the household to a 
new chief. Hence the solemnities with which the making of a 
will was accompanied, and the supervision exercised over it by the 
members of the Gentes in the Assembly of the Curies; for it was 
to the patricians alone, according to the old Roman law—to those 
only who were themselves members of a Gens—that the power of 
making a testament was confined. The will of the plebeian, which 
became eventually the ordinary form of testation, was a fiction 
of law introduced by the authority of the pretor, whose function 
it was, in this as in so many other cases, to temper the exclusive 
strictness of Roman jurisprudence by notions of equity adapted to 
the sentiments of foreigners and subjects. 

The habit of regarding adoption and testation as modes of 
continuing the family (we are again following Mr. Maine in his 
valuable essay on Ancient Law) cannot but have had something 
to do with the singular laxity of Roman notions as to the inheri- 
tance of sovereignty. In designating their heirs, the Emperors— 
such of them as had the courage to make a will at all—wished to 
bequeath, not their property merely, but their political position. 
They could devise the headship of the family, the status of civic 
freedom, but these did not directly involve a succession to political 
offices or functions. Knighthood was hereditary in a family, but 
senatorship was not so—still less, of course, the consulship or the 
principate. But with the continuance of the family were perpetu- 
ated the titles (for titles they readily became) of Cwsar and 
Augustus; and these names represented in the national mind 
ideas of political power. 

So far, then, the Emperors found little difficulty in continuing 
the succession to their families. The real difficulty lay, in accord- 
ance with Roman notions, in selecting an individual for their 
successor from within the pale of the family itself. The peril to 
the hereditary principle was within rather than without. Whether 
the reigning chief of the family nominated one out of many 
descendants, all of whom had an equal claim upon him in the 
eyes of the people, or whether he joined more than one together 
in a common inheritance, there was the imminent peril arising 
from the mutual fears and jealousies of the several members, 
Tiberius was nominated alone; but he had only an equal clai 

rior to such nomination, with Agrippa, with Germanicus, wi 
us. He could not feel himself safe from the legitimate 
ambition of any of his own nephews, the legal representatives of 

his deceased brother. He made away, or was accused of maki 
away, with them all. And so it went on, till the family of the 
Cesars was extinguished, though thrice replenished by adoption in 
the fifth generation : — 


L’impératrice Livie, & ce que nous raconte Suétone, avait fait planter dans 


Emperors, issuing in a series of political murders, and effecting 
evils far more extensive by the eternal jealousies and intrigues 
it oceasioned than even by the blood it so a shed. In 
fact, the great vice of the Imperial Government, which distin- 
guishes it from the monarchies of modern Christendom, was the 
absence of any fixed principle of succession. This is a point which 
M. Zeller brings out with more than ordinary distinctness, and he 
leads us to examine with some interest the causes upon which it 
was founded. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of beautyof his own. In fact, 
prophet, Cassandra instead of Phebus; and between the good 
translator and the true poet may be drawn a distinction similar to 
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ges jardins:wo laurier, pour que chaque César vint y cyeillir la branche qui 
evait.servir et le rejeton qu'il plantait son tour. 
aurier de tte César mourut en méme temps que celui qui l'avait planté. 
‘Ala mort dé Néron ‘tout ‘le’ plant de lauriers avait disparu. La famille 
eésarienne s’était détruite de ses propres mains; chaque empereur avait 
comme d’en & Ja.racine les nouveaux rejetons. Sur 
quarante-deux. princes que la. famille, césarienne avait comptés par la nais- 
sance,ou par.l’adoption, trente-deux ayaient fini de mort violente. L’ceuvre 
"Auguste ¢tait exposée maintenant & traverser la crise la plus (lélicate et la 
‘plus celle de la transmission de l’autorité ) une autre famille, d 
‘une autre dynastic. 
Such as had been the fate of the Julian family, such was that of 
the Flavian, and from the same causes. As was the fate of the 
Flavian, such, after the lapse of a century, was that of the Severian, 
falsel called Antonine. This was the last Imperial dynasty, 
till the reconstruction of the Empire by Diocletian and Constan- 
fine; but it was the last chiefly because it had become impossible 
to maintain. any rule of succession at all. All was violence—all 
was murder. of the principal merits of the régime of the 
Lower Empire was the more complete recognition of sovereignty 
as an estate, and the succession to Imperial power as the 
inheritance of a patrimony. This is the theory on which our 
modern European monarchies have been generally established, and 
this theory, however deformed by extravagant claims to a divine 
right, has been the great safeguard of the monarchical principle, 
and therewith, perhaps, of civilization also. Yet it was not full 
admitted in our own country till a comparatively late period. 
Mr. Hallam points out how five kings out of the seven who 
followed the Conqueror were rs according to modern 
notions. But they were not so regarded in their day. Stephen 
alone of them encountered serious opposition on that ground, and 
a writer of such weight as Matthew Paris could declare that the 
Crown of England was partly elective, and among the members of 
the Royal family there was preference to merit only. 

It can hardly have escaped M, Zeller’s penetration how nearl 
these considerations regard the question, yet practically unsolved, 
of the succession to that modern counterpart of the Roman Empire 
established in his own country. The system of Napoleon has yet 
to undergo the trial of devolution from one hand to another. The 
present Emperor has sanctioned the principle of direct election, by 
which he profésses to rule. How will that principle apply at the 
next demise of the Crown? Napoleon calls himself Emperor, 
not of France, but of the French—not of the territory, but of the 
people. He is not the sovereign of the soil, but the chief of the 
nation. How can this principle be worked in the case of a minor, 
or of a claimant of confessedly inferior claims? Will the modern 
idea of patrimonial inheritance be strong enough to overrule 
the theory of the Empire—the. theory which, in the case of its 
Roman prototype, was the fruitful source of confusion and blood- 
shed ? Will the formal permission given by law to the Elect of 
the People to name his own successor have any weight in opposi- 
tion to the passions of the moment, and the apparent logic ot the 
situation? Such are the grave questions suggested by the perusal 
of the Roman history before us, The writer has passed them over 
in silence; but we can hardly suppose that they have not been 
a to his mind during the composition of his volume, or, in 

t, that they are ever long absent from the minds of intelligent 
and thoughtful Frenchmen. 


WORSLEY’S POEMS.* 


R. WORSLEY is already well known as the successful 
translator of the Odyssey. He now appears again before the 
= with a volume of partly original and partly trans- 


ted. They seem to have been produced at different periods, and 


are as various in their subjects as they are unequal in power of 
thought and in facility of expression. In his preface to this volume, 
he confesses “the want of discipline and immaturity of power” 
which one cannot fail to notice in the verses themselves. Yet, 
though we echo this verdict, so modestly pronounced by the poet 
on his own productions, it is clear that they do indicate power 
which only needed time and scope for its development. We 
think that the proper sphere for Mr. Worsley’s poetical talent 
is ion, and that, therefore, the Odyssey already pub- 
lished, and the Jihad which it is to be hoped that Mr. Worsley 
will be prevailed upon to attempt, will probably add more to 


Bis them the warn before A trans-  heither 80 long nor so carefully executed as “ Phaethon ;” whereas 


lator need not possess original poetical genius indeed, it has 
lately been asserted that original genius is absolutely untitted 
for the labour of translation. Nor does this assertion seem to be 
wholly a paradox; for originality must imply some peculiar 
manner, Which cannot easily be sacrificed to that of the model 
which the translator has to imitate. And, therefore, it follows 
that a great poet’s rendering of the antique reminds us more of 
himself than of the Virgil or the Homer from whom he draws his 
inspiration, and the work becomes a classic of our own litera- 
ture, ‘instead of a mere echo of the Greek or Roman 
Muse.» Op ‘the other hand, a poet of inferior original power 
can concentrate his forces upon the exact reproduction of 
the «lines before him. He can ‘abnegate his indi- 
viduality and be content to study the thoughts and expressions 
of others, instead of producing, of nature, new forms 

is the interpreter and not the 
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of intellect. ‘The one is like Michael Angelo hewing sta 

the naked rock; and the, other is like a ph 
skilfully uses the mechanism of his art as to present satan 
adequate reproduction of the sculptor’s work by means, of ‘diffe: 
materials. But though the translator does not require the gift’ 
original genius, he must possess two essential qualities. “The. 

is a wide command over his own lan , and a subtle, ae 
ciation of the force of language in gene He must be able to 
fix upon the emphatic words in the original, and to reprodute 
them in their proper place, with proper allowance for the different 
character of the tongue which he is using. And, again, he must 
possess that power of fancy which will transport, him into the 
times and scenery of his original without altering them by too 
strong colours of its own. In a word, he must combine the gifts 
of imitative facility and of exquisite taste. We need not refer to 
the Odyssey of Mr. Worsley to show that he or e044 these quali- 
ties in no common degree. The volume before us sufficiently 
proves the extent of his vocabulary, the ease with which he 
assumes the style of any author whom he chooses to imitate, and 
the delicate feeling which ‘enables him to reproduce the most 
various thoughts and sentiments of other ages in our own to: 

The first poem, “Phaethon,” which has already ap in 
Blackwood's , | seal seems to be a careful and elaborate attempt 
to reproduce the Ovidian manner of description in the language of 
Keats’ “Hyperion.” And, as the “ Hyperion” of Keats is 1tself 
Miltonic, there is noticeable in Mr. Worsley’s “ Phaethon” a 
curious mixture of diloquence with that almost childish 
simplicity of story-telling by which modern writers ‘strive to 
represent the classical as opposed to the romantic _ Thus 


scientific terms like “chymie,” jostle strangely with 

compounds, such as “ colt,” and “een-eyed ;" while the 

Miltonian stateliness of— jo ut 
Authentic heaven surpassing voice or dream, 


is followed at no great distance by— 
Maugre this fireproof chrism and godlike mien. 

Indeed, the whole poem is the literary production of a sialoy 
literary age—the work of a man who has read and unders 
much when everything is being read and understood, and when 
very little new is being said or Yet we ise 
power in this poem ; as a specimen of which, and of the faults of 
exaggeration by which it is marred, may be selected the following 
lines descriptive of the effect produced by Phaethon’s lashing the 
horses of the sun :— 

They in a moment knew the vulgar hands 

That held them, and their lordly eyes wept.fire 

For anger at the ungenerous pilotage ; 

And each dilated nostril panted fire, : 

And the sides, heaving through their sleek expanse, 

Stared with a noble horror, foaming fire ; 

While, raving up the causeway, hoof and wheel, 

With screams and anvil-thunder, a coorine, din, 

Rained earthward and to heaven a storm of fire. 

So to the summit, from whose brows the team, 

Thrice-maddening, prone adown the diamond arc 

Swept, and a triple whirlwind of white fire, 

Blown skyward, sloped upon the charioteer. 
The devastation which ensues upon this unsuccessful charioteering 
is described somewhat spasmodically in lines which tell us, among 
other things, that the Scandinavian forests— 

Blazed in the gloomy North, like beacon-hells 

Lit for world-wasting Furies who bear down 

In convoy, with wild omens of the end. i 
Meantime Apollo is alone and repentant in his palace—a palace 
built after the model of Hiypurienoxddbeve he roams disconsolate 
and full of sad forebodings. Here it is that Mr. Worsley has 
most directly imitated Keats, but his Phoebus has caught little 
of the heroic rage and desperation with which Keats inspired 
his “ primeval Sun-god” in presence of the mor phantoms. 
The excellence of the imitation is confined to Mr. Worsley’s use 
of Keats’ language, and so far it is very clever. Perhaps the most 
graceful and original part of the poem is its termination, where 
Clymene laments over the disaster of her son, and Cycnus, “ half 
brother and whole friend,” mourns out the music of his sorrow till 
his voice grows sweeter than the harp. “ Narcissus,” the next 
poem, enters into even a closer competition with Ovid; but it is 


that which Macaulay drew between the critical and 
er, ‘wh i 


we venture to think that such a subject requires an artificially 
ama 3 development. This Ovid has given it, feeling, doubt- 


ess, what a fine sphere for his peculiar power of using concei 
and of investing improbable circumstances with an air of poeti 
mayer was offered by the story of the youth who loved his 
own shadow, and was beloved by mocking Echo. Mr. Worsley 
does not sufficiently take advan of the complication incident 
upon the strange confusion of this love-making. He forgets to tell 
us in detail, with Ovid, how oftentimes Narcissus plunged his arms 
into the phantom of the stream—how, when he spoke to it, he saw 
its moving lips, and how the voice of Echo, mocking all he said 
seemed to him like a cry ive to his own—how his-tears fell 
on the waters, and how, when he was dead, he still continued. to 
gaze upon his image mirrored in the waves of Styx. - pretty 
thought Mr. Worsley has added to the story of Ovid. He makes 
Echo finally relent, and join the funeral dirge :— 

Slowly and sad, like one that hath her wish, 

And finds it other than she hoped, not gain, 

But bitterest loss. 
In the lines which we have just quoted there is a reminiscence of 
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‘Tennyson's blank verse which may be traced 
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roughont & poem called “Edith.” This poem repeats the 
and tale of a girl who has by 
lover, and who dies before her time. There is nothing 
new in, the treatment of the theme, beyond a melodramatic 
bitterness of grief in the mother’s heart against the man who 
robbed her of her child. This Mr. Worsley has carefully 
wronght,out in verse that would be powerful if it were not some- 


what spasmodic, until the peace of resignation at last descends upon 


“that mother, frenzy-fired with grief and pain,” and the curtain 
falls slowly, while the t bids the seducer and seek some 
watchword “to make ble the arméd Seraphim,” and snatch 
him from well-merited destruction. The most noticeable feature 
of this poem is its reproduction of Tennyson’s manner, oon 
in the cadence of the verse, and in the use of highly-wrought 
similes. Die Dene, in which the poor abandoned girl is com- 

to a callow nestling cast aside by some careless child, but 
tended by the watchful mother-bird, is so good an example of this 
imitation, and is in itself so beautifully expressed, that, were our 
space greater, we should be induced to copy it at length. As it 
is, we can but recommend it to our readers. 

Some of the poems in the middle of the volume are personal. 
We need not dwell upon the shadow of disappointment and 
physical suffering which invests them with pathos for those who 
adinire this style of writing. But it may be remarked that their 
comparative want of fancy, and their not unfrequent poverty of 
expression, seem to indicate an immaturity of a which, — 
it may no doubt be capable of futher development, yet for the 
time seems best adapted to the labours of translation. 

It remains for us to speak of those specimens of his power as a 
translator which Mr, Worsley has given us in this volume. They 
are of two kinds. The first consist of various small pieces from the 
Greek and Roman poets; the second are versions of old medieval 
Latin hymns. Among the former, perhaps, the translationsof Horace, 
the “ untranslateable,” are least satisfactory. There is a certain 
affectation of lan; in each of them which is truly un-Horatian. 
Nothing, for example, could make one admire /ie-learned as an 
— for Thracian Chloe; nor are the metres well adapted to 

ose of the original. But the version of the latter part of the 
Cornelia of Propertius must be judged very differently. He only 
who has endeavoured to translate this exquisitely simple out- 
pouring of a Roman mother’s love can ss the flexibility 
and grace, combined with terseness, which Mr. Worsley has suc- 
ceeded in communicating to this elegy. It contains all we need 
in a translation—closeness to the original, and melody of its own, 
and art concealed by delicate manipulation. We only regret that 
Mr. Worsley has contented himself with rendering no more than 
the most beautiful part of the poem. 

Out of the innumerable monkish by Mr. Worsley has 
selected some ten or eleven, among which are the celebrated Dies 
Tre and Stabat Mater, We are of opinion that the translation of 
the former is the best thing in this volume, and that it is likely to 
become a ent acquisition to our English hymnology. Un- 
like other versions of the Dies Ire, it preserves the double rhymes 
of the original; and this is a great gain, for the solemn pomp and 
funeral majesty of this hymn depend chiefly upon its sonorous 
concords thrice repeated. Mr. Worsley has attempted, in like 
manner, to — the exact rhythm of the Stabat Mater ; but his 
translation of this, the most perfect of Latin, if not the most 
—- also of all, hymns, does not seem to us so successful. Mrs. 

wning, in her posthumous criticism of the Greek Christian 
poets, says that “elegant” is the only epithet applicable to Latin 
ecclesiastical poetry. Herein we entirely differ from her. 
The word elegant is surely most inappropriate to the leaping 
Leonines of Bernard, to the esa ndeaie argument of the 
Lauda Syon, to the trumpet-blast of the Dies Ire, or, lastly, to 
the Stabat Mater. In this great poem there are combined in 
the highest the two essential requisites of all good hymns— 
a strong and simple vein of passion, and emphatic language not 
devoid of ical expression. How rarely these qualities exist 
together, how often true feeling is expressed in barren words, or 
graceful language envelopes most insipid thoughts, may be demon- 
strated out of any collection of hymns, ancient or modern. But 
the Stabat Mater breathes, from beginning to end, one burning, 
ae almost human love. It contains the essence of ancient 

iolatry, which was the spirit of chivalrous woman-worship 
transferred to religion; and in its lines — 


Fac vulnerari, 
Crace inebriari, 
Ob amorem filii. 
* 


Fac ut ardeat cor meum, 
In amando Christum Deum— 


there is an enthusiasm not unworthy of St. Francis—that “ vraie 
Bacchante de l'amour de Dieu,” as Michelet has somewhat strangely 
called him, Now, whatever this hymn may be, it is not “simpl 
elegant.” Yet Mr. Worsley’s translation « simply elegant; = 
this is the reason of its = ure. In other ane it is flowing, 
well expressed, and perfectly in good taste; but it represents the 
extracts which ‘we have given above by— ” 

Pierce me with my Saviour’s piercings, 

‘Let me taste the eross and cursings, 
And for love the wine-press trend! 


. Be my heart’s best offerings given 
Evermore to Christ in heaven— 


in which lines we feel that the passion of the original has 
passed away into a of religious’ 
and that such English words are nowise worthy of 1 
Enough, we has been said of this volume to recommend it 
to our readers. It is so various that almost:every mind will find 
some point of interest in its ; while those who already 
admire Mr. Worsley as a classical translator cannot but be anxious 
to possess themselves of the mi specimens of his skill 


WARREN ON GREEK FEDERAL COINAGE.* 


he importance of numismatics as a means of illustra 

history can hardly be too highly rated. It isa subject w: 

only needs to be treated as it deserves, to take its as an 
essential part of historical study. Unfortunately, however, it has 
been too much dealt with as a subject apart from others; it has 
been wrapped in a needlessly awkward and repulsive technical 
language, and too many numismatists have been content to work 
at coins as if the coins sed some m value for their 
own sake. Now, to collect old pieces of money is in‘any case a 
wiser thing than to collect old but to collect them 
without making any further use of them is only a ‘very little 
wiser. But study them as they deserve to be studied, and no 
objects can be found which throw more direct light upon pas 
Indeed, there are ages and countries of which coins are 


only history that is ; 

Mr. Warren is a numismatist of a school — one who views 
his subject in its true light, and whose researches have already 
cleared up more than one = in political history which, with- 
out numismatic help, must have remained for ever In 
the small volume before us, he has dealt with the numismatic 
aspect of a portion of history for which numismatic evidence is of 

ecial value. His present inquiries are, we trust, only the be- 
ginnings of more extended researches; and if he has not yet 
selected any particular branch of his subject for furtherinvestigation, 
we cannot help suggesting to him the long series of coins of the 
Byzantine Emperors in the British Museum. Mr. Finlay has 
made the Byzantine coinage the subject of a short Appendix an- 
nexed to the last edition of his Greece under the Romans, but the 
subject is capable of indefinite expansion. The Byzantine coins 
themselves would supply the most speaking of all commentaries 
on the various dynastic and other changes recorded in Mr. Finlay’s 
own volumes. And the adoption and imitation of Byzantine coins in 
the West would supply matter for still more curious investigations, 
which did not come within Mr. Finlay’s limits. Indeed, the mam | 
of the Imperial coinage, treated as we feel sure that Mr. Warren co 
treat it, would form a most valuable commentary on the history of 
Gibbon in all its parts. For the present, Mr. Warren has con- 
fined himself to a much smaller subject, but still one of high im- 

rtance, and where his numismatic learning has shown itself to 
be of the highest historical value. His essay on Greek Federal 
Coinage is designed as a sort of supplement to the first volume of 
Mr. Freeman’s Hi of Federal Seesniantt, which it is through- 
out specially intended to illustrate. For the history of a Federal 
State, numismatic evidence is of special importance, Coining is one 
of the attributes of sovereignty ; and it at once becomes a questi 
in any Federal constitution, whether the right of coining 1s one 
the rights reserved by the States, or whether it is delegated to the 
Federal power. Among existing Federations we see that, as the 
Federal bond is drawn tighter, the right of coining is one of 
those which the Federal power always claims to itself. Thus, 
in the old state of things, each Swiss Canton coined for itself; but 
by the existing Constitution this right is withdrawn from them, and 
the coinage has become a purely Federal business. So in America, 
under the first Confederation, the States retained a concurrent right 
of coining with the Union— Congress, however, claiming “ the sole 
and exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy and value” 
of both species of coin. By the existing Constitution the right of 
coining is wholly withdrawn from the States, and the prohibition 
is re — in the Constitution of the we ag tion. 
So Polybius, in his famous eulogium on the aian League, 
mentions among its merits that it introduced a uniform coi 
and uniform weights and measures throughout Peloponnesus. To 
say nothing of the more lofty performances of the League, this 
alone was no small blessing. Still, the words of Polybius may be 
taken in two ways. They might mean that the League, like the 
resent American Union, took the coinage wholly into its own 
ds ; or they might mean that it simply, like the old Confedera- 
tion, required the coinage of all its members to be uniform. Mr. 
Warren's researches at once decide this curious question; and they 
also illustrate several other points of still greater moment in the 
history of the League. : 

It appears, then, that Polybius is to: be 
taken im the second sense. city coined for itself, but 
the coinage of all the cities was uniform, such ‘uniformity being 
doubtless required by the Federal Constitution. » Hach «city 
marks its coinage with its own name and | that’ of ‘the 
Leave, AXAIQN KOPINGIQN, AXAIQN ZIKYGNION, orwhatéver 
it maybe. The coins have also the name of a magistrate—-a State 
and not a Federal magistrate, as Mr. Warren acutely: infers 
from his never finding any certain instance of such names ‘as 
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Aratus, Lydiadas, and Philopemen. The recognition, therefore, 
of a coin of the Achaian Sor is by no means a difficult matter, 
The evidence of the coins supplies us with the names of some cities 
whose existence as States of the Union would otherwise have been 
uncertain. It also throws — light on one most important 
point in Achaian political history. Plutarch speaks in a dark 
way of Philopeemen’s separating several of the smaller towns 
in the State of Megalopolis from the capital; but he men- 
tions no names, and gives no intelligible explanation of the 
measure. Polybius also mentions, far more distinctly, that after 
the reduction of Messene, Lycortas admitted three Messenian 
towns as separate members of the League, independent of the 
capital. his reads singularly like the late admission of Western 


Virginia as a distinct State. These two passages help to explain | 


one another, and the whole thing is cleared up by the evidence of 
the coins, It is clear that the enfranchisement of the Megalopolitan 


Warren’s devotion to his favourite study. He seems to us to 
have somewhat of a call to put on its be oe! basis a pursuit to 
which many of its votaries are far from doing justice. It is certain 
that he has produced a very valuable, we had almost said a neces- 
sary, companion to the larger history to which it is designed as a 
supplement. 


THE SHARPER DETECTED AND EXPOSED.* 

ACLAIREZ les dupes, il n'y aura de fripons, is the maxim 
E under the omeand which M. Robert Houdin has found it his 
duty to publish a curious and amusing little volume. The saying 
is true in what is mathematically termed the limit. If there were 
no people foolish enough to be made dupes, there would be no 
temptation for light-fingered ingenuity to exercise the profession 
of roguery—just as, if all the pockets of the clothed human world 


and Messenian townships was merely part of a system of dividing 
the larger States. The motive is obvious—that of counterbalancing | 
the influence of the old Achaian towns, which, in a Congress | 
where each city had only one vote, there was no other way of 
doing. It was as if New York or Berne were to be cut up into 
several small States in order to gain an additional number of votes 
in the Federal Senate. Neither in Switzerland nor in America is | 
there any need for such a process, because those Federations have | 
two Chambers, and in one of them numbers are apportioned to | 
pulation. But in the single House of Assembly of Achaia, Mega- | 
wan whose extentof territory was not unlike that of Berne or New | 
ork, had only one vote, like the smallest member of the Union. | 
To admit the Megalopolitan towns as distinct States —as if one | 
were to form distinct States of Albany and Buffalo—redressed this 
evil at the sacrifice of some local pre-eminence on the part of the 
Great City. Mr. Warren’s researches supply us with the names 
of the Megalopolitan towns thus enfranchised. They supply a 
fourth Messenian town, besides the three spoken of by Polybius, 
and they show that the same policy of division was certainly | 
carried out at Mantineia and Megara, and perhaps also at Argos. 
Mr. Warren here corrects an oversight of Mr. Freeman’s, who, 
overlooking one incidental mention in Polybius, has spoken of the 
site of Eliphasia as unascertained, and has suggested that it | 
might be one of the nameless Eleutherolaconic towns. It was | 
ly a Mantineian township, separated from Mantineia according | 
to this general system. On the puzzling Eleutherolaconic towns 
Mr. Warren is not able to throw much light; but he inclines to 
the belief that they were admitted as whe. vid and not merely as | 
allies, of the League — perhaps (as was the case in the later form 
of the Amphictyonic Council) under an arrangement something 
like that of Contributory Boroughs. Altogether, the contributions 
of Mr. Warren to Achaian Federal history are of very great value. 
They fully illustrate what Mr. Freeman says in his Preface, that 
he and Mr. Warren together, by combining their respective modes 
of investigation, have ascertained several points which probably 
neither of them could have ascertained if left to himself. 

Mr. Warren by no means confines himself to the Achaian League, 
but goes through all the Confederations treated of by Mr. Freeman. 
In most cases he confirms Mr. Freeman’s views, but sometimes 
he brings forward facts of which Mr. Freeman seems not to have 
been aware. Thus the early prevalence of a rude Federalism in 
Northern Greece is well illustrated by the early coi of Phocis. 
On the other hand, there seems to be numismatic evidence for the 
existence of some germ of an Arcadian League long before the time 
attributed to such an institution by Mr. Freeman or by any other 
historian, The archaic coin with the inscription APKAAIQON | 
must mean something. If it merely proves the existence of a small 
League round about Lycosura, even that is a fact in Federal 
history which should be noted. 

In Beeotia Mr. Warren reckons up eleven coining cities besides 
Thebes. This seems almost decisive as to the interpretation of 
the disputed passage in Thucydides, whether there were, in the 
first period of Beotian history, eleven Boeotarchs or thirteen. 
There is something very curious in the “monetary Leagues” 
which Mr, Warren finds im various parts of Greece, where several 
small neighbouring towns joined together to establish a common 
mint. e appropriately quotes a parallel instance in Switzerland. 

As a specimen of Mr. Warren’s power of combining numismatic 
with more strictly historical evidence, we will quote the following 
note :— 4 

I insert at fre end of this notice of the coinage of the Peloponnésos under 
the Achaian League, some account of an interesting small copper coin, of 
which M. Feuardent has kindly sent me the impression, bearing the helmeted 
head of Pallas ; and on the other side the prow of a galley with BA, ANT in 
monogram, and the monogram of Patrai (MATP) with a branch. This he 
suggests in his catalogue was struck by Antigonos Dés6n at that town. I 
fancy however that the piece is rather of Antigonos King of Asia. His 
general Aristodémos drives Kassander’s ison out of Patrai, B.c. 314. (See 
text, p. 243-) It could hardly be struck by a local tyrant in honour of Anti- 
gonos Gonatas, as Patrai revived the League (B.c. 280) three years before he 
obtained permanent possession of his kingdom (B.c. 277). The galley on this 
coin closely resembles that engraved on the coin of the King of Asia in the 
Geog. Dict., and the branch oecurs on an undoubted coin of Patrai in Leake. 
Still the galley is common enough on coins of the Seleukian Dynasty and 
elsewhere, and the laurel branch occurs on coins generally given to Antigonos 
Gonatas. About the monogram of Patrai I think there is little doubt. 
Neither do I think the coin belongs to Antigonos Désén, who never speciall 
took Patrai, except in the sense in which he may be said to have taken 
Peloponnésos; and who, as he scrupulously respected constitutional forms, 
was not likely thus to interfere with the sovereignty of any city of the 
League. If we make it the first Antigonos, the coin and the historical notice 
fit in just as they should with one another. 


We shall look with great interest for any further fruits of Mr. 


| 


were sewed up, we should not hear of many pickpockets being 
tried. But it may be questioned whether the actual amount of 
enlightenment derivable from M. Houdin’s manual will practically 
affect the statistics of card-sharping to any appreciable extent. As 
it is the mission of a great wizard to conjure, so it is the mission 
of some persons to be dupes while others are knaves. Leger- 
demain does not wear itself out as an amusement because the 
clumsy-handed public are scientifically aware that its results are 
due to an explicable process of human manipulation, not to super- 
natural agency. Nor will legerdemain wear itself out as a 
felonious profession, because the credulous public have been 
told (not for the first time), upon the authority of an expert, 
that there are some thirty methods by which they may be easil 
tricked at eards. The experiences of Robert Houdin may teac 
the public theoretically not to undervalue the perseverance and the 
resources of the hawks who prey upon them; but they will not 
make the persons who are destined to be preyed upon less con- 
fident in their own acuteness, or less confiding in the honesty of 
others. The providential harmony of things, so forcibly exem- 
lified in the loose nostrils of the bulldog, which enable him to 
breathe freely while hanging on tight at the throat of the bull, 
will always ensure a sufficient supply of galls for the benefit of the 
Garcias, and a trained stock of Garcias for the better plucking of 
the gulls. 

It is a curious question, how the name of “the Greek” (more 
universally notorious perhaps in Paris than in London) became 
attached to the quality of professional swindling. M. Houdin 
gives an explanation which, for all we know, may be founded on 
fact. In the end of Louis XIV.’s reign, a chevalier of Greek 
origin, named Apoulos, gained admittance into the Court circle, 
where he won at play largely and constantly, till he was detected 
in cheating, and sentenced to the galleys for twenty years. The 
high society in which this chevalier of industry had moved, and 
the magnitude of his trensactions, made his trial a leading case 
upon the subject; and the chance nationality of the individual 
fixed the permanent nomenclature of the species. This is why, 
according to M. Houdin, the irony of fortune has identified the 
cardsharper with “ the compatriots of Homer and Plato,” and, we 
might add, with the Greculus esuriens of the Roman satirist. 
Persons anxious to verify the truth of the derivation may look for 
the name and history of Apoulos in the Biographie Universelle ; 
but we fear they will look in vain. 

The historical researches of M. Houdin lay open for his readers 
the tacties of the Greeks, or followers of Apoulos,'from the time of 
Lonis XIV. downwards. Their favourite games, their system of 
preliminary espionage to discover the easiest and most profitable 
victims, their varieties of caste and type, their code of morality 
towards each other, and all the details of their handicraft, are 
exposed and commented upon at full length. A certain contrast 
may be drawn between the manners of France in the reign of the 
Grand Monarch and the manners of England in our own days, by 
the mention of one class of persons on whom the Parisian Greeks 
were then wont (according to to — 
eagerly, as being especially apt for plundering. Strangers new: 
in the who had an 
to a large amount, heirs to 1 estates, imprudent clerks 
and foolish youths who would stake their last farthing — these 
were in the seventeenth century, as they are now, the recog- 
nised and constant subjects of robbery. But the secret police 
of the Greeks was also ordered specially to be on the look-out for 
“ barristers coming out of Court after having gained a suit.” The 
talent of such detectives would be wasted in the purlieus of 
Westminster Hall. It may be doubted whether even alate Queen’s 
Counsel in large practice and embarrassed circumstances was 
unusually open to temptation in that behalf, at the very moment 
when he had just won a verdict by acute cross-examination or by 
a powerful appeal to a British jury. 

t would need but a very little ingenuity in the interpretation or 
adaptation of prophecy to show how every feature in the character 
of the hungry Greek of Juvenal is reproduced in the light-fingered 
hero of M. Houdin’s pages. Whoever would sueceed in card- 
sharping and the sister sciences must be endowed with as varied 
an onmmiseience as was practised by the shifty strangers who 
made their fortunes on the banks of the Tiber under the Roman 
Empire :— 

Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, _ 
Augur, scheonobates, medicus, magus: omnia novit. 


* The Sharper Detected and Exposed. By Robert Houdin. Chapman & 
Hall: 1863. ? 
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The Greek of fashionable life should be “a man of the world, 
whose dress and manners leave nothing to be desired.” Therefore, 
if not.a pedant in regard of grammar, he must at least be able to 
maintain the character of a perfectly well-educated grammarian ; 
and it is obviously for his advantage to know, cither by or with- 
out the help of Johnson’s Dictionary, when he has got hold of a 
good thing in spelling. 

If he does not dazzle by the brilliancy of his conversation, it is that he 

does not wish to eclipse others, but perhaps reserves his forces for the mise 
en scene of his villanies. 
He is, therefore, potentially an orator, though he may not care to 
spend the flowers of his rhetoric except where they may bear 
practical fruit in distracting the attention of the company from the 
exercise of his sleight of hand. In the very infancy of the game 
of roulette, a Greek, “ who was a geometrician, had a roulette board 
made in which the black divisions were larger than the white ones, 
so that the chance of the ball entering the latter was diminished.” 
Later Greek mechanicians, who have invented secret springs by which 
the chances of the rolling ball can be converted at any moment into 
a certainty, can afford to smile at the rude and comparatively 
honest stratagem of their geometrical forefather. The sharper 
ought to cultivate a sense of colour and shade as quick and 
accurate as that of a painter, or he will labour under a great draw- 
back in the practice of his profession. What does M. Houdin 
say on this point ? — 

Blessed with excellent eyesight, he can, after a few deals, and attentively 
watching the cards, recognise many of them. One is, perhaps, the slightest 
shade more highly coloured than the rest. Another has on some particular 
part a spot or blemish, an imperfection of some kind, that the best manufac- 
turers cannot always avoid, of which he takes advantage. 
The delicacy of touch, which he intensifies by always wearing 
gloves out of play-hours, certainly qualifies him as aliptes. His 
sensitive fingers are easily enabled to distinguish the cards as they 
pass through his hands in dealing, when he has once had the 
ey of making a slight indentation with his nail; and 
when once by sight he Inows a card, he has no difficulty in 
keeping it for himself, or passing it to his adversary as circum- 
stances may require. -Aliptes may also refer to the useful talent 
of administering soap or soft sawder. When he consults the 
face of his opponent after the cards are dealt, he is as good an 
augur as the soothsayer who told King Tarquin what he was 
thinking of. If he does not go out of his way to exhibit his 

wers of balance as a Blondin, he wisely cultivates the accom- 

lishment of jumping out of a window so as to fall on his feet, 
est he may some day be thrown out of one in case of detection. 

He can drug or dose his victims if need be; though it is only a 
low style of art which resorts to medical hocussing. Or he can 
produce sham symptoms of illness in himself if the person he 
wishes to throw oif his guard is a doctor in search of a patient. 
It is needless to say that he is a wizard, and one whose greatest 
skill lies in concealing his witchery. From all which it follows 
that the prescient Juvenal had in his eye very much the kind of 
Greek whom M. Houdin describes in the present day. 

The volume contains the adventures of various Greeks with 
whom M. Houdin has come in contact. Some of them are stated 
at times to realize enormous profits, “by means of which they 
live like a nabob;” but the general moral upon the face of the 
story is, that it is far more comfortable to practise virtuous leger- 
demain at a fixed price for the amusement of the public, than to 
live like a nabob upon an uncertain and hazardously procured 
income in constant terror of the law. Most of the feshionable 
sharpers, under M. Houdin’s strict poetical justice, end their days 
in misery. “Some few retire into private life, there to live an 
existence of fear and remorse.” One amiable old ruffian of the 
author’s acquaintance contrives to reform, to live respected, and to 
leave all his fortune to “various charitable institutions in the 
capital ;” but even this penitent thief only becomes virtuous and 
happy on succeeding, by the death of a respectable brother, to a 
thousand a-year. it is difficult, in reading works like this or Mr. 
M’Levy’s Experiences of a Detective, to avoid, every now and then, a 
momentary suspicion that the figures are lay figures, and the facts 
hypothetical circumstances put together to illustrate a precon- 
ceived moral. But there is no question that the specific details of 
trickery given by M. Houdin are correct; and they are told in a 
simple and intelligible manner. If for the interest of M. Houdin’s 
publisher it was requisite to construct a few chapters of personal 
adventure, as a makeweight to the curious information he was 
enabled to afford upon the lengths to which sleight-of-hand can be 
carried, no great harm is done. The reader can read as much 
or as little as he likes, and exercise as much or as little faith as he 
chooses about that which he reads. 

Before any ingenuous youth sits down to play for money with 

ments of whose absolute honesty he is not morally certain, he 
ould meditate on the fact that there are on M. Houdin’s list at 
least twenty-nine easy, simple, and infallible recipes by which he 
may be cheated at cards. ‘There are five methods of false cutting, 
with which every Greek is familiar. An adept in dealing has no 
difficulty in keeping back any particular card till the end of the 
deal, or delivering it when he pleases so adroitly as to 
detection by the attentive eyes of M. Houdin himself. It is 
possible to abstract from the pack and hide in the hand as man 
as six cards at once, and replace them when n ; to loo 
at a card in the pack; to substitute a marked p of cards 
from a secret pocket in the back of the waistcoat or a box in 
the sleeve. ere are four varieties of false shuffling calculated 
to disarm suspicion while preserving the requisite order in a 


pack with which the Greek has previously been tampering, to 
which M. Houdin gives the sweet names of mélange classificateur, 
mélange partiel, eventail, or fon, and gueue d’gronde, or dovetail. 
There are eight categories of “ doctored cards,” each of which 
will be adopted in turn, according to the natural genius or cul- 
tivated talent of the icular Greek artist. There are cartes 
biseautées, or cards cut r at one end than the other, or convex 
or concave along one side; cards slightly stained to catch the 
eye of the pictor; cards slightly gummed or ba so as to be 
distinguishable at once by the greater or less facility of their 
sliding to the practised touch of the aliptes; cards cut on the 
slant at the top, or pricked with a pin at the corner between 
the two cardboards so as to produce a slight elevation; cartes 
ondulées, or cards indented or arched by the swindler as 
the game goes on; and cartes tarotées, in which the chequers 
of the pattern on the back are with minute vari- 
ations indicating the height of each c in the suit. And 
there is a method of identifying at a glance every card in the 
pack by the rectan co-ordinates of a single dull spot marked 
upon its back, which M. Houdin, with the justifiable pride of an 
expert detective, qualifies as “equal to any of the most refined abbre- 
viations used in stenography.” After a fortnight’s weary examina- 
tion with and without a magnifying glass, M. Houdin detected this 
simple and beautiful arrangement in a hundred and fifty 
which had been found by the Parisian police in the possession of 
a man “whose antecedents were far Son being as pure as the 
colour of his cards.” 

It is evident (as the great conjuror observes) that the swindler stakes—I 
will not say his honour, but his liberty—against fortune ; and that by reason 
of the importance of the stake, he ought to have devoted the most serious 
attention to an art on which all his fortune depends. 

The chapelet or rosary, by which the cards are arranged ——_ 
out the pack in the order of a doggrel verse, is one of the simplest 
and most obvious weapons of the Greek, but none the less dan- 
gerous when used by a skilful operator. M. Houdin gives 
French rosary applicable to the game of piquet :— 

Le roi dix-huit ne valait pas ses dames, 
All schoolboy conjurors in England are familiar with the deep 
meaning which underlies the surface of 

Eight kings threaten to save 
Nine fine queens from one sick knave. 

The ¢trépan, or ring containing a reservoir of ink for marking the 
cards during the progress of the game, and the tabatitre @ reflexion, 
or snuff-box with a spring, by pressing which a convex mirror 
takes the place of a miniature, are among the art curiosities of the 
Greek’s stock in trade. It is needless to say that when two con- 
federates are hunting together, a whole new science of telegraph 
communication can be put in practice with little fear of detection. 
If the ingenuous youth, whom we have ce. ey above as sitting 
down to play with persons of uncertain morality, keeps pes 
revolving in his mind all these varied possibilities of fraud while 
the cards are going round, there is a reasonable probability that he 
will be too deeply immersed in the contemplation of hypo- 
thetical villanies to attend vg | to the game. The Scylla 
of stupidity into which he will almost certainly fall will 
turn out little better than the Charybdis of being cheated, of 
which it will be very hard for him to steer clear, even with 
the best if his adversaries are Greeks, 
and Greeks in good earnest. The moral of M. Houdin’s book 
appears, when so tested, to resolve itself into this — that it is 
wisest not to play at cards for high stakes with people whom you 
don’t know. His last chapter, which professes to treat of “ minor 
cheats of men of the world, or, ruses and frauds allowable by 
custom in society,” would point to a still more sweeping conclu- 
sion—that it is wisest, in every instance, not to play at all. But 
we trust we may assure M. Houdin that in strait-laced 
“men of the world” and “society” do not consider such pecca- 
dilloes so venial as, according to his insinuations, they are thought 
to be in France. And we Legs that the right of translation, or 
reproduction, of such little artifices will not soon be reserved. 


SIR MORTON PETO AND TAXATION.* 


IR MORTON PETO’S book is one tending to invalidate 
Lord Bacon’s maxim that writing makes an exact for 

it is full of other In his 
opening pages, for instance, he speaks of “the le expen- 
some hundred and forty millions though 
the process of passing through the Treasury the effect 
of doubling the seventy millions which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer levies and spends. If the Government were really 
in the habit of expending a hundred and forty millions 
a year while only receiving seventy millions, it would cer- 
tainly be necessary that it should at once “invert its practice, 
and regulate its expenditure by its income;” but Sir Morton 
Peto, in laying down this favourite doctrine of the Financial 
Reformers, appears to have in his mind a false analogy between 
the limitations of public and private income and expenditure. 
A private person must make the two ends meet by not going 
beyond the fixed length of his purse, and his wants or necessities 
will add nothing to his means; but it is obviously not so with 


* Taxation. Tis Levy and Expenditure, Past and Future. Being an 
Inquiry into our Financial System. By Sir Morton Peto, M.P. for Finsbury. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 1862. 
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the State, the revenue of which has no fixed limit, but depends 
upon the amount required to defray the necessary expenses of the 
public :seryice... These mses are often increased by the very 
same eauses which diminish the aggregate income of the com- 
munity. Incase of a war with America, Mr. Gladstone would 
have to take back his ‘little twopence,” although the country 
would: have fewer twopences to spare. And if the Government 
had acted on Sir Morton’s principle, that “there should be no such 
thing as pe err for war until the outbreak of war is 
obvious and inevitable,” it is hard to say whether the Americans 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer together would not 
take every Same we have got. Sir Morton Peto seems to 
think that John Bull lashes himself into martial fury at the 
sight of a red coat. “TheChobham camp,” he says, “brought 
upon us that thirst for active military service which led to the 
invasion of the Crimea and the of Sebastopol.” Of 
course there is a a of truth in the trite argument that “ the 
best preparation for war is economical expenditure ;” but it is 
sible, on the other hand, to gain a loss by starving the public 
service. The man who brought the rations of his horse ually 
down to a straw a day saved money until he gave the poor animal 
the last straw; but then he was obliged to get another horse, and 
thus paid the price of two horses for one. 

Sir Morton Peto “exemplifies the general argument upon 
Customs’ duties,” by reference to tea ae tobacco. Tea, he says, 
may be instanced as an article on which the rate of duty has been 
prejudicial to our commerce, and tobacco as an article on which the 
rate of my prejudicial to our revenue. Whether or not his 
reasoni any effect in determining Mr. Gladstone, in his 
Budget for this year, to make the whole reduction of indirect 
taxation on tea rather than to divide it with sugar, there 
can be no doubt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
ty reasons for his decision. Next year he will, perhaps, 

e Pitt, frown down any honourable member who will “ dare 
to laugh at sugar ;” but he could not have made a serious reduc- 
tion on it this year. The consumer gains more + gre and cer- 
tainly from concentrated than from distribut uctions of 
indirect taxation. It is not possible for the grocers to keep 
the fivepence which the Custom House has foregone on tea, 
but a very small reduction may not immediately expose the trader 
to competition if he declines to give his customers the benefit 
of it. We have even heard a publisher assert that he had, since 
1861, pocketed the whole of the paper duty off his own books, and 
we have also heard a person in the clothing trade exult over his 
an upon parcels paper. Even in such cases, however, the very 

t that the eg ied gains at first causes the consumer to gain at 
last, since higher profits are sure to attract competition in the end. 
But we do not at all agree with Sir Morton Peto that “in a few 
years it will be thought extraordinary that any one could have 
opposed the repeal of the paper duty.” No one did object to it for 
any other reason than that the money could not be spared at the 
ee What people objected to in the matter was, running into 

ebt. 

If writing has not made the member for Finsbury an exact 
man, neither has reading made him a full man. He repeats the 
old fallacy of the Financial Reformers, that there are twenty- 
nine places in the United Kingdom at which the cost of col- 
lection exceeds the amount of Customs duty collected —as if 
the cost were incurred for the duty taken at those places alone, 
and with no advantage in preventing smuggling, and the consequent 

ing-off of the receipts at the ports where the collection costs a 
very low percen On the other hand, he elsewhere makes it 
a matter of indignant complaint that the total amount levied by the 
property and income-tax has exceeded “one hundred and sixty 

illions of money!” But that will by no means be regarded by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as a reason for giving it up. If Sir 
Morton Peto could show that it had been as unproductive as he 
says the Customs duties have been at Campbeltown and the other 
twenty-eight places, there would be very little disinclination on 
the part of even the most close-fisted of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer — which Mr. Gladstone both is and is not — to part 
with it at once. With rather inconsistent exaggeration, Sir 
Morton next urges, as an objection to the income-tax, that 
“Schedule D. never has been and never can be assessed, and the 
Government know it.” He means, however, only that the owners 
of industrial incomes—who have, it has been said,y making their 
own returns, the remedy in their own hands—act upon the unjust 
steward’s advice, and, if they owe a hundred to their Sovereign, 
take their bill and write fourscore. It appears, indeed, as if 
Adam Smith’s four canons had been lost, and would have to be 
rediscovered ; for equality, certainty, convenience, and cheap and 
easy collection seem to be objects of no importance whatever to the 
authors, aiders, and abettors of some modern schemes of taxation. 
Sir Morton Peto, for instance, complains that “ pictures, statuary, 
gems, antiques, and other articles of taste” in a man’s house 
escape the income-tax, although he admits that they are 
who of income wherewith to pay it—as though 
something could come out of nothing. e man, he sup- 

ses, buys a mill with a thousand pounds; his brother buys 
ousehold ornaments with another thousand; and the Finsbury 
doctrine is, that the ornaments should be taxed every year as 
heavily as the mill. But if the mill produces nothing, it will be 
no more taxed than the ornaments ; if, on the contrary, it produces 
a hundred a year, it is plain that the miller is a hundred a year 
richer than the picture-fancier. Su another case of a diver- 


of his wages in eating, but has not a whole chair inhis 
hovel. bother buy furniture, and a. comfortable 
co , tho is table is ingly covered, as he earns no more 
than “bis better-fed relative’ \/Why should he be taxed more 
than the latter? So far from being better able to spare money 
to the tax-gatherer, his commons are shorter as it is. And: so 
far from the American system of taxing all visible property 
being easily worked and popular, it has been a serious obstacle to 
the increase of wealth in the Eastern States. There is, for example, 
plenty of good land in the State of New York, which the husband- 
man has abandoned and fled westward from before the face of the tax- 
gatherer. Sir Morton Peto is, moreover, a stout believerin Mr.Hume’s 
scheme of a property and income tax, and better political economists 
than either of these two senators have faintly praised the actuaries’ 
cobweb as possessing theoretical symmetry and soundness, tho’ 
unfit for practical p No weightier objection could 
made to a theory of taxation, even as a theory, than that of im- 
practicability. But few more unjust proposals in principle have 
ever been made than that men with large incomes from trades and 
professions should be taxed on only about a third of their available 
incomes. Sir Morton Peto says that Mr. Hume’s committee “re- 
ceived from a bodyof actuaries, statists, and political economists An 
valuable opinions as to the way in which the tax might be made 
more equitable,” and he names a number of gentlemen, not one of 
whom has the slightest pretension to be called a political economist ; 
but he omits the names of the eminent political economists who 
condemned the scheme of the “ actuaries and statists” as altogether 
inequitable. 

Sir Morton Peto’s heaviest blows fall on the Post-office, 
against which he appears to entertain a sort of personal anti- 
pathy. He is especially angry with it for undertaking the 
transmission of books and parcels. “This was, unquestionably, 
a direct interference with the carrying trade of the country, 
and a very flagrant employment, against the railways them- 
selves, of those facilities which had given the Post-office the 
opportunity of carrying bulk at all.” But either the railway 
companies would carry parcels as cheap for private persons as they 
do for the Government, or they would not. If they would not, 
the public are gainers, and their gain is not at the mse of 
—- traders, but of privileged monopolists. If, on the con- 
trary, the companies would do the business on the same terms 
without Government interference, they are not losers, and have 
nothing to complain of. The employment by the State of the 
means of conveyance afforded by railway companies might seem 
less “flagrant’’ to Sir Morton Peto were he to reflect that the 
State has afforded the means of conveyance to the companies in 
the first instance, without stopping at infractions of old ivate 
rights of property for the purpose. However, the Post-office, no 
doubt, requires supervision as well as the railways, and it has 
shown symptoms lately of a disinclination to di some of 
the duties it has undertaken, 

Sir Morton Peto’s book ends with some “general reflections,” 
of which the following is one :— Why should there not be an 
European Congress to consider the vital subject of disarmament ?” 
Very recent history shows that Euro Congresses have not been 
able to settle things exactly as they pleased; and we presume the 
Finsbury electors see the Polish column in the daily newspapers. 
Sir Morton Peto feels sure that great popularity would attend 
any statesman who should “attempt the great work of organizi 
a permanent peace ;” but Dr. Cumming alone has succeeded in 

rsuading any one that he can fix the time for the Millennium to 

egin, and even he has put it off for some years, so that we must 
employ soldiers and policemen in the meantime, as before. Both 
Sir Morton Peto’s mistakes and his truths are rather commonplace, 
yet the former are not of a character to do much mischief, and the 
atterare put forward clearly and practically. Treatises on taxation 
are usually written so as to repel all readers save political econo- 
mists, whom nothing can repel. But the Finsbury treatise might 
almost be read in a run in a railway carriage. 


DISRAELI, THE AUTHOR, ORATOR, AND STATESMAN.* 


HE oddest sort of hero-worship, the Disraeli-worship, gains 
ground apace. The Disraelites will soon outnumber the 
Israelites; and Bishop Colenso will be required to calculate how 
many of them can stand in the open space before Grosvenor Gate, 
or contrive to offer incense to their idol at atime. Only the other 
day, Mr. Spencer Walpole was quoted (incorrectly, it may be hoped) 
as declaring the successor of loaned “the most splendid genius 
that ever the House of Commons produced.” Dr. Kenealy, after 
dwelling upon “ his noble candour and majestic integrity of soul,” 
and remarking that Pitt, “though superlatively great, could never 
have written Vivian Grey,’ pronounced the author of that 
novel to be “one of the truest, brightest, and most distin- 
guished public characters that ever illuminated our bere Ay 
annals.” And now comes Mr. John (not Mr, John Stuart) 5 
with an octavo volume of we to prove that, until the inge- 
nuous youth of England take Mr. Disradi for their model, there is 
no chance of escape for generations yet to come from the fetters of 
ignorance and vice. Only let the career of that truly great man 
be kept constantly before their eyes, let them never be without a 
book by or about him in their hands, let them meditate night 
and day on his undeviating self-sacrificing devotion to principle— 


sity of fraternal modes of expenditure. One workman spends most 


* Disraeli, the Author, Orator, and Statesman. By John Mill. London : 
Darton & Hodge. 1863. 
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and: there yee for them. But if that beacon-light goes 
or is obsc for a moment, they are lost. 
\/Phis: memorable discovery, this invaluable truth, appears to 


‘have first ‘broken'on Mr. John Mill in the House of Commons, 


whieh ‘he describes as principally made up of rising “ barris- 
ters, &cheming attorneys, hopeful naval and military officers, 
younger sons of old families, heirs to lordly estates and duke- 
doms, jostling with Irish agitators, the Pope's brass band, 
the: pink of nonconformity, and the patrons of the turf.” They 
have come there—not to legislate but—to find themselves in the 
company of “ men whose brilliant souls, like some electric light, 
make mankind turn their eyes away from the pre hor of 
rushlight intellects "—an image showing that the writer has turned 
his favourite course of reading to good account. We need hardly 
add that Mr. Disraeli is the most brilliant of these brilliant souls, 
which unluckily have to be clothed in clay before they can be ren- 
dered — to the grosser eyes of sense. But Mr, John Mill is 
equal to the emergency :— 

In the front seat on the Conservative side of the House may be observed a 

man who, if his hat be off, which it generally is, is sure to arrest one’s 
attention, and we need scarcely to be told, after having once seen him, that he 
is the leader of that great party. He is not old, just turned fifty, we may 
suppose, but he bears his age well, whatever it may be. His face, which 
was once handsome, is now “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
The head is long, and the forehead massive and finished. The eye is restless, 
but full of fire; the hair black and curly. Nature has evidently taken some 
pains to finish the exterior. 
What Nature left undone has been completed by Art—meaning, 
of course, the artistic pen of Mr. Mill. Critics have differed, and 
differ still, whether Milton’s Adam or the father of Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet presents the most ge portrait of aman. We have 
now a third competitor for the distinction. 

But he is about to speak ; the debate has assumed a party aspect ; strong 

have been said both of him and the party which he represents ; 

, Bright, Gladstone, Osborne, have each laid the lash on their political 
opponents, and now it is their turn to receive a chastisement from the hand 
of a skilful operator. He is no sooner on his feet than the House is hushed 
in silence ; his friends and backers, who have been galled by the heavy fire 
of their opponents, now look up with exultation in their eyes ; they all know 
that he will say what each one of them would have said if h had been gifted 
with the ability to give expression to the thought that was big within him. His 
opponents also know. that he is not likely to spare them. Mr. Gladstone 

a u a fungus; Jo sht eyes him with drab pugnacity, an 

The statement we have printed in italics comes nearer the 
truth than the writer possibly meant or imagined. There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Disraeli’s first successes in the House of 
Commous were owing to his saying what the rump of the Con- 
servative party wished to have said during and after the schism of 
1846. ‘But whether it is a mark of a “ brilliant soul” to do the 
work of an intellectual gladiator, to give pointed expression to 
vindictiveness, or to flatter the bad passions of the dull, is quite 
another matter. An eminent Chief Baron finding the late Mr. 
Justice Maule (then at the Bar) drinking porter one morning at 
the University Club, remonstrated with him for indulging in such 
a practice. ‘I have to ~~ a question in the Exchequer, and 
am bringing down my mind to the proper pitch,” was the reply. 
We wonder what Mr. Disraeli drank to qualify himself for giving 
expression to the thoughts that were big in the would-be assailants 
of the late Sir Robert Peel. To continue:— 

The orator in the meantime beguiles his audience into a good-humonred 
laugh, ‘and then plunges at once into his subject. He is at home every- 
where ; the most abstruse figures and recondite facts—no matter what ym 
may be —are at his fingers’ ends, ripe and ready. The hand on the dial- 
plate has travelled on for a whole hour, but we are unconscious of the flight 
of time, for this luminous exposition of his subject is only the prelude to a 

ly which shall demolish the reasonings of his adversaries. In terse, 
epigrammatic sentences, sparkling with wit and barbed with satire, he 
retorts on his opponents amidst the grins and impatience of his rivals and 
the hearty and enthusiastie cheers of his friends. Another hour is gone, and 
still the senate is spell-bound by his eloquence. His closing sentence is 
followed by a tremendous cheer. The squire leaves the House to eat his 
pheasant, quite sure that the agricultural interest is safe while it has such an 
advocate, and the proudest of a proud aristocracy is flattered by his friend- 
- Nor is this all ; wherever the English language is spoken that speech 
will be read with admiration, and future students will regard it as a model 
of oratory equal to the efforts of any of our classic speakers. 


As the season for eating pheasants is seldom cotemporaneous with 
the sittings of Parliament, we at first thought that we might be 
enabled to identify this oration by the incident. But we have 
failed. During some years Mr. Disraeli has rarely succeeded in 
ing the attention of the House for more than a limited period. 
His short speeches have been the best; and nine out of ten of his 
long ones have, been yoted dull. We were not aware that there 
one which could be even as a ot 
alone oratory—except, perhaps, the dissertation on the military mind, 
apropos of the Duke a Wellington’s death, which ranked as his 
st eflort until it turned out to have been borrowed from M. 
Pipers. But the; speech which kindled the enthusiasm of Mr. 
john Mill was clearly,a recent achievement :— 

Such: is the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli as we heard him in the 
House of, Commons a short time ago, when it occurred to us that a sketch of 
his career might do, something more than point a moral and adorn a tale, if 
one could only give it in such form and substance as to ensure its being read 
by the itiousiindls OF edimest and gifted young men who may be found in 
every part of England,'who only need hope, and a clear, noble, and definite 
purpose; to make them great men ; for the heroic spirit was never more rife 
than now, nor did the world ever need it more; and although we require no 
crusader to goforth ‘to rescue the Hoky Sepulchre out of the hands of the 
infidels. we need great and noble souls to release humanity from the fetters 


‘ 


of ee and vice—twin-brothers of ition—whose is 
to be dreaded than the bonds of death aw 
With every porsible inclination for the ing, Mr. John 
Mill felt somewhat appalled by its magnitude. “ But here arose 
our difliculty—how to condense within a small space what we 
know of this remarkable man.” Not only how to ¢ondense it, but 
how to present it in such a light as to convert the’ thousands of 
earnest and gifted young men into great men by the foree’of the 
example. Here, however, he is under no difficulty at all. . His 
hero cannot do wrong. He never touched anything he did not 
adorn. He never said a foolish thing, nor ever did an wwise 
one. To him, indeed, with far more justice than to Sheridan, 

might be applied, with the change of a word, Moore’s lines :— 

That high-gifted man, 
The pride of the palace, the bower, and the hall, 
The orator, novelist, statesman who ran 
Through cach mode of the lyre, and was master of all, 

The worst of it is, that an admirer of this sort is occasionally as 
rabies as the enfant terrible of the Fourberics de Femmes. He 
lurts out a compromising allusion in the shape of a well-intended 
compliment, and revives the very topics which the subject of the 
eulogy or apology must be most anxious to have forgotteu—such 
as the Hume and O'Connell correspondence touching the 
Wycombe election, and the famous sarcasm of the Liberator, 
which is judiciously reprinted with its withering re: 2 of 
scornful denunciation unimpaired. There is a scene in Jom Jones 
which might afford a useful hint to biographers who are anxious to 
please as well as to immortatize their heroes. It is where Mrs. Wes- 
tern’s maid complains of Sophia’s maid: —“And Madam,” continued 
she, “I could have despised all she said to me, but she hath had 
the audacity to affront your ladyship, and to call you ugly—Yes, 
Madame, she called you ugly old cat to my face. I doald web bear 


to hear your ladyship called ugly.” “ do you repeat her 
impudence so often?” said Mrs. Western. 
To show that Mr. Disraeli could give people as good as they 


brought in any style, a passage from his reply to the Globe news- 
paper, in reference to the same matter, is unearthed :— 

It is not my passion for notoriety that has induced me to tweak the Editor 

of the Globe by the nose, and inflict sundry kicks upon the baser part of his 
base body ; to make him eat dirt, and his own words, fouler than any filth ; 
but because I wish to show to the world what a miserable poltroon, what a 
craven dullard, what a literary scarecrow, what a mere thing stuffed with 
straw and rubbish is the soi-disant director of public opinion and official 
organ of Whig politics. 
This tweaking of the nose, &c., we presume, was purely meta- 
phorical or merennnesl, as when a gentleman is requested to 
consider himself horsewhipped. The writer of the articles in the 
Globe was no other than the late Charles Buller, the most amiable 
of controversialists, who was much amused by the vituperative 
fecundity of his victim. 

With commendable frankness we are told, “ Indeed, it is 
difficult to know what Mr. Disraeli would have been without 
his quarrels ”—or, more correctly speaking, without the quar- 
rels of other people, for he gained little beyond a damaging 
kind of notoriety by his own. The great Conservative split, as 
already mentioned, was the ing of him; and it was one of 
Sheil’s happiest hits, that the death of Sir Robert Peel left him 
in the position of a dissecting surgeon without a subject. Mr. 
John Mill has not made up his mind whether the lamented 
statesman was to blame for the neglect which converted a would- 
be colleague into a foe : — 

There is no doubt that Mr. Disraeli would have accepted office if it 
had been offered to him, and it says but little for the sagacity of Peel 
that he did not avail himself of the services of one so capable of fulfilling 
the duties of State. But where is the wrong of all this? If there be 
any reproach at all, it must rest on Sir Robert, who did not avail him- 
self of the best men. But even then, we think the Prime Minister was 
justitied, perhaps, in the course which he pursued. A Cabinet: certainly 
must always have ability in it, or it is a curse to the nation that 
tolerates its existence ; but there should also be a unanimity of feeling, a 
sympathy amongst all the bers posing it, which gives a econ- 
centration of purpose and a definite policy. ‘lf, therefore, he disliked 
his able and eulogistie supporter, as he undoubtedly did — had »a i 
ment, perhaps, that two natures so essentially different must, at some time or 
other, come into conflict—there was no valid reason why he should take him 
into the Cabinet. 

We should think not; and we will answer for it that the notion 
never crossed the mind of any human being at the time—not 
even of the aspirant himself, whose ambition did not soar higher 
in 1841 than to the Secretaryship of the Admiralty, and ht 
have been tranquillized with a Junior Lordship. Of course, hi 

disappointment on this occasion had nothing whatever to do 
with the animosity which is popularly supposed to have sprung 
from it :— 

Why should not Mr. Disraeli’s conviction be as deep and, his motives as 
pure as those of Sir Robert Peel? Indeed, n0 man in the House of Com- 
mons could have attacked the Minister with cleaner hands than the honour- 
able member for Shrewsbury. 


If his hands were clean when he set about flinging dirt, they 
did not long remain clean; and although there is no reason why 
Mz. Disraeli’s convictions should not be as deep as any, man’s, we 
must be pardoned for demanding some direct or positive assurance 
that they are. It has been shrewdly surmised that he neither has, 
nor ever had, any political convictions whatever, ond that this 
is the solution of his inconsistency. It is also the solution of his 
incapacity to command confidence, or to understand—much. more 
to carry out—a steady course of enlarged. and honest policy... The 
Stanley Reform Bil] of 1858, which he eagerly copnerter was iy 
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opposition, not merely to the distinctive creed of the 
party, but to the national instincts at the time. It was more than 
an a nt of principle—it was a mistake. But, to this 
hour, he sees nothing im it but a clever project baffled by an 
intrigue. His quondam followers see a good deal more in it, as 
they do in his oft-renewed, although always abortive, compacts 
with Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright; and the best half of them 
bitterly rue the hour when their political honour was placed in his 


keeping. F 

There is one class of convictions, however, which are ingrained 
in him, and do him honour. His faith in the Divine mission and 
superiority of the Jewish race animates and elevates a large 

rtion of his writings, and we presume that the curious physio- 
ogical phenomenon conimunicated by Mr. John Mill rests on good 
authority : — 

Although a believer in the Christian religion, Mr. Disraeli is by birth a 
= and believes that he is a pure and lineal descendant from Scheik 


One of the most objectionable p in this book is that in 
which the author attempts to justify Mr. Disraeli’s favourite 
practice of introducing living characters, like Rigby, in his works 
of fiction : — 

But in reality this talk about sketching living characters is nothing more 
than a tribute to the genius of the author. Theophrastus, Plutarch, 
Shakspeare, have all sketched characters that are now living, and may be 
met in the street any day. Mr. Disraeli may therefore consider this the 
highest compliment that can be paid to his wonderful ability. The more 
absolute the identity of his characters with “living specimens,” as the 
showmen say, the more certain is the immortality of his work. 

“ And do you really intend to defend the manner in which Coningsby is 
written ?” 

There is not a single man who has raised this objection against the work, 

my dear grandmother, who would not, if nature had given him the ability 
to accomplish it, go to-morrow and write one like it. Yes, and expect large 
pay from the publisher, and fame from posterity, as the reward for adding 
such a contribution to our literature. 
If Mr. John Mill cannot see the difference between Shakspeare and 
Mr. Disraeli, we are sorry for him. We shall not pause to incul- 
cate the elemen principles of criticism, nor waste time in 
trying to explain that there are men in the world who are not 
exclusively actuated by say ere J motives, nor warped in their 
judgments of character temporary success. There are also 
critics who can allow the real claims of a man of genius, 
whilst they regret or condemn his obliquities. Mr. Disraeli’s 
perseverance and powers of endurance are “aes all praise, and 
may be usefully held up for imitation; but his political career, 
taken asa whole, is one of those things which (to borrow the 
words of Junius) will only pass without censure when they pass 
without observation. 


MEMOIR OF A FRENCH NEW TESTAMENT.* 
S curious tract is a piece of literary dissection. With 
temper and scholarly patience, but with no unflinching hand, 
it demonstrates the anatomy of a fraus pia. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, it appears that an intense uneasiness with 
regard to the prospects of the Church had crept over the clergy 
and higher classes of France. One of the most noticeable symptoms 
was the fanatical, and far from unsuccessful, attempt of Louis 
XIV. to bribe Protestants back to their old spiritual allegiance. 
From a letter of the Sieur Pelisson, one of the King’s chief agents 
in this business, we learn that, for about two thousand crowns, 
seven or eight hundred persons had on one occasion “ entered the 
Church.” Bishops wrote word that plenty of conversions were to 
be had, provided that funds were forthcoming. Regular lists of 
these converts were laid before the King ; and instructions for the 
regulation of the market were duly transmitted back to the 
bishops. They were to look out for families of distinction, but by 
no means to neglect the common people, who might frequently be 
snapped up at from two to five pistoles the family. Under peculiar 
circumstances, left to the discretion of the principal dealers, the 
high figure of a hundred francs was sanctioned. But this was a 
famine price ; and Pelisson points out the diocese of Grenoble as 
a bright example, “where scarcely any converts had cost so much 
as a hundred francs, and the greater part not nearly so much as 
that amount.” 

Another symptom of uneasiness was a morbid’ anxiety to dis- 
cover definite authority for the introduction of the Mass. Peiresk, a 
learned French antiquary and lover of coins, believed that he had 
discovered it on a medal of Constantine. On the reverse of one 
of that Emperor’s medals there is a sort of altar, on which is a 
globe, standing on a low base. Probably, as Archdeacon Cotton 
remarks, the impression which Peiresk saw was much worn, and 
the figures on the globe were effaced, leaving only the circular 
outline visible. To the devout eye of the antiquary, the 
legend “ Beata Tranquillitas” suggested the “Sacrament of 
the Altar,” and the circle could be nothing but the holy wafer. 
But, valuable as the testimony of so early a coin would have been, 
it would clearly sink into nothing by the side of a text from the 


Sacred Writings themselves, And successfully to introduce such a | 


text into current versions of the Bible seems to have been the 
object —in some cases the whole lifetime’s study — of certain 


energetic French divines of the period. The passage which was | 


* Memoir of a French New Testament, in which the Mass and Purgat 
are found in the Sacred Text. Together with Bishop Kidder’s “ Reflections” 
on the Same. By Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel. § 
Edition, enlarged. London: Bell & Daldy. 1863. 


seized upon as most eminently suited for this purpose is Acts 
xiii. 2, the important words of which run as follow : — 


Unirorm GREEK. VULGATE. Recetvep ENG.isa. 
Aecrovpyovvrwy 82 aizav | Ministrantibus autem | As they ministered to 
Kupio illis Domino. the Lord. 


During a search into the origin of certain corrupt renderings of 
this passage, which will below, Cotton 
met with a ag ene published in London in 1674, and taken 
from a French tract about thirty Poe older, entitled La Messe 
trouvée dans Escriture. The title of the English tract runs thus— 
A famous Conference between Pope Clement X. and Cardinal de 
Monte Alto, concerning the late Discovery of the Masse in Holy 
Scripture, made by the wr Father Patrick, an excellent Engineer 
of the Church of Rome in England. The Cardinal asks the Pope 
why he is in such good spirits. The Pope answers — “ Because 
the Mass has been found in Scripture.” He proceeds to explain 
that Father Patrick “ hath sent to me a Bible, turned into French 
by the Doctors of Louvain, printed at Paris in 1664 ( 040 2 
where, in Acts xiii. 2, those blessed words are to be read, of 
Apostles saying Mass to the Lord.” Tn the first burst of gratitude, 
the Pope proposes complete deliverance from oe og and a 
Cardinal's hat, as a reward not too great for Father Patrick’s 
deserts. But, reflecting that the pliant engine of inter- 
— might be turned with ruinous effect against himself, 
e changes his mind, disgraces the Father, and consigns him to an 
ignominious penance, The tract La Messe trouvée, §c. is now 
known to have been the work of a pastor named Lucas Jansse. 
It was printed at Rouen in 1647, and the version which gave rise 
to its remarks was not a genuine Louvain translation, but the 
work of the far-seeing Jesuit, Frangois Veron. Veron was born 
at Paris in 1575, and was Curé of Charenton during the greater 
part of his active life. Quickly perceiving how much sacerdotal 
capital might be made out of a “nouvelle traduction, trés-élé- 
gante,” issued by one a Corbin in 1641, he shortly produced 
a version of the Vulgate by himself, which was followed in 1647 
by a still more advanced rendering. Though by no means the 
first or the last of Romanist translators who have tampered with 
the text of the Bible, Veron was decidedly the ablest and most 
thorough-going of his peers. It is from his versions, chiefly, that 
the excrescences of the Bordeaux Testament of 1686—the subject 
of Dr. Cotton’s Memoir—were derived ; and his influence, whether 
personal or indirect, is distinctly traceable in several similar 
undertakings executed during the seventeenth century. The Tes- 
tament of 1686 was first exposed in England by Dr. Kidder, who 
afterwards became Bishop of Bath and Wells, His pom Se. 
were published in 1690, and were i pomee about half a 
century later by the Rey. James Serces, Vicar of Appleby. Both 


| these tracts have been reprinted by Dr. Cotton, who gives a clear 


and able bibliographical account of the seven French versions of 
the seventeenth century, beginning with Corbin’s (1641), and 
ending with the Bordeaux (1686). One very valuable and 
interesting portion of his task consists of a synoptical table of the 
renderings of forty passages in the New Testament, all selected 
from texts pce sf in Bishop Kidder’s Reflections. 

A few specimens from this table will not be read without 
interest. ‘The first is the much disputed passage in Acts xiii. 2, 
the original of which was quoted above :— 


Vuteate. Corin. Veron. 
Ministrantibus Or eux celebrans | Eux doncdisans | Or comme ils 
autem illis au Seigneur LA MESSE au offreyent au 
Domino. la sainct sa- Seigneur. Seigneur le 
de la sacrifice de la 
esse. Messe. 


It is, perhaps, putting no undue strain on the fancy, to read in 
the concise and forcible rendering of Veron the unscrupulous and 
thorough-going qualities of the man. When authority for the 
Mass had been thus cheaply secured, it seemed hard to do less for 
other and minor points of Catholic belief :— 


VULGATE. 


Sic tamen quasi per 
ignem. (1 Cor. iii. 
15. 

Nolite jugum ducere 
cum intidelibus. (2 
Cor. vi. 14.) 

Discedent quidam a 
fide. (2Tim.iv. 1.) 


| In virtute secundum 


spiritum sanctifica- 
tionis. (Rom.i.4.) 


Nonne potestatem 
habemus mulierem 
sororem circumdu- 
cendi sieut et ceteri? 
(1 Cor. ix. 5.) 


In peregrinos. (3 John 
5-) 


Grropon, a follower 
of Veron. 


Par le feu, & scavoir de 
Pu ire. 


Ne vous joignez pas 
par Sacrement de 
Mariage. 

Quelques uns se sepa- 
reront de la foi 
maine. 


Veron. 

Par la puissance regue 
de faire miracles par 
l'esprit de sanctifica- 
tion. 


Giropoyn. 
. + de mener ¢a et 1a 
une secur, femme 
pour nous servir en 
(Evangile, et nous 
souvenir de ses biens ? 


envers les Pelerins. 


Borpeaux. 
( 1686.) 


Par le feu du Purga- 
toire. 


Ne vous joignez pas 
par le Sacrement de 
Mariage. 

Quelques uns se se 
reront de la Foy 
maine. 


par la puissance qu'il 
a recue de faire mi- 
racles par l’esprit de 
sanctification. 


mener ¢a et fa une sur 


femme pour nous 
servir, &c. 


envers les Pelerins. 


nd | It cannot be too distinctly stated that these efforts at exegetical 


| rendering have never received the deliberate sanction of the Roman 
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Catholic Church, As soon as the real character « of the Bordeaux 
Testament came to be seen and divulged, the greater number of 
the copies were called in and destroyed. The very fact of its 
existence has been denied by the Jesuits. But it so happens that 
several copies, in the hands ‘of Protestant refugee families, found 
their way into England and Ireland. The Bodleian, the British 
Museum, the Libraries of Christ Church, Lambeth, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, and a few private collections, possess specimens, 
of which Dr. Cotton enumerates eleven in all. He appears 
doubtful of the existence of more than two or three additional 
copies; and being, on his own quaint confession, a “ripe 
Bi liomaniac,” hie “authority on the subject may be taken as 
sufficient. 

The point of real interest in the whole story of the Bordeaux 
Testament is the problem involved in a character like Veron’s. 
The moral blot of perpetrating a gloss like that on Acts xiii. 2, is 
as nothing when compared with the moral puzzle implied. The 
Bishop of Natal, no doubt, presents an enigma to many of his 
antagonists, who cannot reconcile a life of zealous activity as a 
Christian minister with the critical energy of the obnoxious 
writer. The Bishop, in his turn, finds it hard to understand how 

men of obvious piety and uprightness can submit to the conven- 
tional reticence of the pulpit, which, in his estimation, savours 
more or less of moral turpitude. But neither of these opposing, 

arties occupy a position one half so hard to explain as t 
ois Veron. Here is a man with intellectual yifts And 
cadedly beyond the average, and living a life of energetic piety 
and self-devotion. He spends, and “is spent, for a system of 
doctrine in the inherent strength of which, however, he has so 
little confidence as to permit himself to falsify the very records 
on which the system is founded. He is the queerest compound of 
faith and no faith. In his inmost heart he cares little or nothing 
for the sacred writings, or he would not venture on the forgery of 
additions and corrections. Yet his recognition of their value is 
strong enough to make him deem those forgeries imperatively 
necessary for the defence of his favourite dogmas. He is a con- 
spicuous example of the important truth that the best and purest 
intentions afford no guarantee whatever that moral integrity will 
be preserved uninjured, when once a faith has degenerated into a 
cause, on whose side the passions have become enlisted. Here is the 
point where pious frauds find a congenial soil; the fraud seems so 
minute in itself, and yet so essential to the advancement of “ true 
religion.” It will be well if the present and rising generations learn 
to perceive, more clearly than the past, how utterly independent of 
such supports is all faith which deserves the name and can confer 
pri benefits on mankind ; and if they advance to the slow solution 
ending problems, strongly persuaded that all homage oe! to 
faith at the expense of truth, is an insult to the majesty of 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Sarurpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
N ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. —ST. JAMES’S 


HALL.—On Monday Evening next, May 11, for the Benefit of Madame Arabella 
Goddard. Violin, M. Vicuxtemps (his last sapeenss this Season); V. ioloncello, Signor Pietti; 
Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goduard. Vocalist, Mr. Sims Reeves ductor, Mr. Benedict. 
Programmes at Chappell & Co.'s, 90 New Bond “and at "Austin’ 8, 23 Piccadilly. Sofa 
Stalls, 5s.; Baleony, 3s.; Admission, Is. 


MES SIMS REEVES will sing “ Adelaida” (accompanied 
Madame Arabella Goddaril), and Ah non lasciarmi (Macfarren), at the MONDAY 

POPU wi CONCERTS, St. James's Hall, on Monday Evening next, May ll. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; 

Baleony, 3s .; Area, ls.—Tic’ kets and Programmes at Chappel! « Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


ARTHUR SKETCHLEY’S LAST WEEK.—St. James's 


Soniye of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 

xEity-Ninth Annual Exhibition ie now Open at thelr Gallery; Pall Mall Rast (clove to 
OBEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 

PREN CH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. —The Tenth Annual 


EXHIBITION of : PICTURES, the Contin of Artists of the French and Flemish 
Schools, is now open. 


[PORTANT NOTICE.—THE GALLERY, 14 BERNERS 


STREET, W.—In reply to numerous oe the to inform all A: 
that their work’ can be received until 8 y, May 16; int 
the 2lst; and only those works that are will be admitted after the above dates. 


FREDERICK BUCKSTONE, Secretary and Proprietor. 


RAPHAEL, — Remarkable Discovery of one of the great 

Raphaels of Charles I., all record of which had been lost since the time of James IT. 
The Picture =s evidence of’ having been in the fire at Whitehall. in the ren of the latter 
monarch. It is the most important Italian Picture ever publicly exhibited. On view daily, at 
191 Piceadilly, from Ten to Seven. Admission, Is, 


« THE LAST SUPPER,” by Leonardo da Vinci.— The 
this, the finest Picture ever conceived or painted, on View—German 
OY AL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—June 10, 1863, — 
itoyal wes the Pit RINCE and PRE of 1851, in the presence of theix 
Cards 0 15s., if obtained before May 27; 20s. up to June 9; and 30s. on day 
A. MURRAY. 


FIRST GREAT INTERNATIONAL SHOW of 
DineSPORTING and other DOGS will be held at the AGRICULTURAL HALL, Ialington, 
after 
Prices of Admission. 


6d, 
orth oo oo oo Is. Od. 
od. 


} 


aturday, 30th .. Is. Od. 
For the use of Schools, &c. Forty Tickets admissible before u a.m. on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, for £1, pole mag be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the Office, 
ford Street. Liverpool Road 


(THE MAY GENERAL MEETING of the NATIONAL 
RIFLE ASSOCIATION will be held at Willis’s Rooms, on Friday the \Sth instant, 
Two Highness the DUKE of CAMB E, K.G., President 


ROYAL SOCIETY for the PREV ENTION of CRUELTY to 


Patron—Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL K.G. 
Vice- Preside 

His Grace the Duke of Beaufort. The Right a] and Ri ht Rev. ‘I 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Essex. Auckland. and ben 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury. i 
The Right Hon. the Earl Semmens. 
The Right the Earl 
The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Treasurer—Samuel 


The ANNUAL SERMON will be preached _b; F. Denison Maurice, M.A., on 
ree o'c 
The ANNUAL EET ING ny be held in ze James ‘sHall, t Street, on THURSDAY, 
the 28th of May instant, when the President, the Right Hon. the lof H assisted 


several Noblemen and aseennn. will patent proceedings. The chair will'be taken at 
clock wi will be advertised, an cards mission may be | 
ad gratis on application, e to whom all 
subscriptions, complaints of acts of ‘cruelty, et should be addressed. 
Office: 12 Pall Mall, S.W. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. _ 


T ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, Norwich. — 
THREE EXHIBITIONS at this School, of the annual ue respectively of £50, £30, 
and £20, will be offered for open Com tion on June 25 and two folineine days. 
The will for four years at the School, subject to certain conditions 
to Col 
will be chicly limited to Greck and Latin Grammar, Translation, and 
mposition. 
"Can didates must be uate 15 years of age. During the Examination they will be received 
into the Head Master's house. 
The names of those wishing to compete must be sent in, = mh ay June |, to the Rev. A. 
Jrssorr, School House, Norwich, of whom further p 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, — The GOLD MEDAL of the 


ATHLETIC CLUB, or a prize of Ten Guineas, will be given for the best Essay on the 


above subject sent in to the Committee of the Club on or before June | next. 
he Essay will be read in St. Gorge’ 6 Hall, Li liverpool, at the presentation of Prizes to the 
Victors in the Olympic Contests to be held in Li i, June 


For further particulars, apply Hon. Sec., mAthletic Club, Liverpool. 


MARLBOROU GH COLLEGE.—A School preparatory to the 
Public Schools, and to Mar College will be after idsummer, 

under the sanction of the Master of Marlborough Coilege the present Assistant 
Masters.—Adéress, the Rev. T. W. L., the Colleze, et 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W. Incorpo- 
ont Royal Charter, i863, for the General Education of Ladies,and for granting 
Half Term the College and School will begin on Wednesday the inst. 
on to) Mrs. at Collage Omen 

E. H. M.A., Dean. 

MALVERN PROPRIETARY COLLEGE. 
President and Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 

Head Master -The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


Arrangements have been made for commencing the College Buildings so that they may be 
opened for the reception of Pupils during the summer of 1864 
For Prospectus — a apply to the Honorary ‘Sesveters, from whom any further 


information may 
L. STUMMES, M.D., Malvern, I/on. Sec. 


TNFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. — 
, NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

In of the i Extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
across Ludgate Hill, the oo have been compelled to REMOVE | thelr OFFICES to 100 100 
FLEET SLREET, where, from this date, ail c are to be 

By Order of the Ganmaiiten, 
May 5, 1863. HENRY W. GREEN, Seeretary. 


Mt SICAL UNION .—Tuesday, May 12, Half-past Three.— 
Trio, C minor, Op. 9, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello, Becthoven. Quintet, E Flat, 
Pianoforte, &c., Op. 44, Schumann. Quintet, B flat, Op. 87, Mendelssohn. Solos, Pianoforte. 
Executants: Vieuxtemps, Ries, Webb. Hann, and Piatti. Pianist: Jaell. Visitors’ Admis- 
sions, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Cramer & Co.; Chappell & Co.; Ollivier & Co.; Austin, 
at St. James’s Hall; and Ashdown & Parry, 13 Hanover Square. 

J. ELLA, Director. _ 


S. ~ 'THALBERG’S MATINEE MUSICALE, Monday, May 25. 


—S. THALBERG has the honour to announce that he will givea MATINEE at the 


Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square,on Monday, May 25. The only occasions on which 
S $. Thalbers can possibly appear in London this Season are "limited to four Matinées, which 
will take place Monday, May 25; Monday, June 1; Monday, June 8; and oneae. June 15, 


Stall subscription for the series, £3 3s.; family ticket to admit four (stalls), £3 3s.; single stall 
ticket, unreserved seats, 10s. Gd. "Tickets may be had at Mitchell’ Ollivion’ I's, 
and Cocks’s, Bend Street; Cramer's, Regent Street; Austin’s, St. James's Hall; Keith's, Cheap- 
side; and at Hanover Square Rooms, where the plan may be seen. 
WILLIAM FISH, Secretary. _ 


Me. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
in their CHARMING COTTAGE, every Evening (except Street. Unrese at Eight. 

Beatie at Three. Royal Gallery of 14 Regent reserved Seats, Is., 

the Extra Morning 


3 Stalls, 3s.; Stall Chairs, Ss. In of 
on Th days at Three will be contiswed until further notice. 


ME, EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS, at the 


GYPTIAN HALL. SPIRIT-RAPPERS —The 
SEA-SIDE Mr. bg Power will be of the P: Every Evening at Eight, 
Saturdays, then at Three. Balcony, » Piccadilly. 


\ ILL HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.—The Office of 

Head Master in this Institution will be vacant at Midsummer next. The minimum 
Salary will be Four Hundred Pounds Annum, with a free Residence. Applications may 
be: addressed to the Treasurer, Tnomas M. Coomns, Esq., 14 Ludgate Street, 


RIVATE TUITION by the SEA-SIDE.—The Rey. 


EDWARD BRICE, B.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, receives into his family 
yo PUPILS to prepare for’ | the Army, Na blic ols, &e. Terms, £100 a year.— 
Address, 2 Villas, E Park. 


WooLwicn, SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 
taken — Hey, EDWARDS, M.A, Wrangler of College, Cambride, 
ILITARY EDUCATION H Croydon.— 
Twelve PU TPILS are prepared ZOUNSTONE 
years Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain = Millies (lately dissolved). 
WOOLWICH, 3ANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE sans CIVIL SERVICE. 
Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
quickly. Terms moderate Angell Termace, Trading, forthe above, and nrepare them thoroughly and 
paiva ATE TUITION on the MALVERN HILLS.— 
experienced in Tuition, without parochial who 
limited nur 


for the Public Schools, Professions, and 
le Mt Vv. Head Master of Harrow, 
Address, Rev. E. Foan, West Matvern Park 


| — 


hho preparce.« limited number of French Pupils for the Poly 
the. Ecole Centrale, recei ves also number of You tically: through giving 
vantage of learning rench practically as well as y. through constant 
and intimate intercourse with well ig F le t pe para- 
xaminati their own own country, his direction, he being 
master of the principal Modern and the A — having the assistance of 
@ first-rete Freach Mathematician who resides with hi him. For Prospectuses, containing re 
ences to Noblemen and Gentlemen of both countries, terms, and all further 
Professor Dr, B., 14 Rue Saint-‘fhomas, Saint-Germain-en-Laye, near 


To MIDSUMMER EXCURSIONISTS.—A Gentleman who 
tes to start on a Pedestrian Tour in = Se Alps on the first week in June, would 
ve very to hear of nome one willing to jum 


to carry a kna) 
ton marches in succession without distress. He can express hiaelf intelligibi ly in Freneh, 


(THRESHER’S COLOURED . FLANNEL 

Medal awarded to THRESHER and GLENNY, for 
FLANNEL, SHIRTS. India Tweed Suits, end India G: one 
application to ‘o Thresher and Glenny, General Outfitters, Strand. 


THE LORD DUNDREARY. EQUILIBRIUM, 
il rs, 210 Regent Street, London, W. Illustrated C. 


LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and 
—FRUITS for DESSERT. Priced post-free.—6 Edw: 
Portman Square, London, W, N.B. .—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's 
V ERY FINE OLD PORTS. — Offley’s, 40s.; Cockburn’s, ro 
Wine Oxford Street, W.; Offices, 15 John Street, Crutched 


» may be eS com- 


Any one comrade 
with the advertiser, may adres H., “South Eastern Gaze tte" Office, Maidstone, 


TAs PHYSICIAN. —A Medical Man, thirty-one 


of age, of d to travel, wishes to meet with s an En- 
as Physician. Highest References and ‘I’ and 
otherwise. Address, X. ¥. Z., care of Mr. Baillidre, 219 Regent Street, London. 


| ITERARY JOURNAL for Sale.— An Old Established 
WANTED, in an Engineerin Esteblishment in Lancashire, 
a GENTLEMAN, to undertake the 


fy AUTHORS.—A Publishing House, wis intend to publish a 
History of England from 1688 to the Present Time, will be glad to receive pro- 

Is rome Writers for the preparation of the work. Any fi information will be furnished 
tying by yr real name address, to “ Histony,” care of Adams & Francis, 


GENTLEMAN is of obtaining Employment in 


business done, fi accompanied with 


Town. His services we be ee useful both as COLLECTOK and COKRESPON DENT, 
having xed in these capacities, and has terminated an engagernent 
twelve years “y 7 had experience in a West End Establishment, and can 
furnish the best aaa nces of ability and perseverance.— Address, G. G., 14 Old Manor Street, 


Chelsea, 8. W- 


MOREY. — £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 


S: ANDRINGHAM.—SPECIAL NOTICE.—The VIEWS 


t ready in course of a wee 


M. INNES & CO., ‘Wine 00. Strap ffer their 


SHERRIES, of the Shicmente of Gonzalez, 
Misa, and Pemartin & Co., of y de la Fronterm at 


428., rer. 

758. Amontillado, 488. Vino de fasto, Duke's Montilla, @s. Ports—shipped by 
rs. & Croft & Co., C seca, Quarles Iarris & Co., of 
Oporto, 363., 408., to 608.; vintage 1858, at 408.; vintage 1851, 65s.; 1847, at 75s. Clarets— 
shipped by Messrs. Nathaniel Johnston & Co., « ix, Medoc, 208. 
and 24s.; St. Julien, 30s.; Duluc, Rose, 5is.; Leoville, to 966. ; u Lafite and 
Chateau Margaux, 78s. to 140s. Burgu dics — Beaujolais, 20s.; Macon, 24s.; Beaune, 30s. 


40s, 
pagne — shipped by Messrs. Mott & Chandon, ier Jouet, Lanson, Mumm & Co., 
Bollinger, 488. to 60s.; finest Cuivees, 1857. vintage, 728.; pints, 38¢.; half-pints, Moselles 
and Hocks, ship by Messrs. Burgetf & Co., sparkling 488. to + still, 368. to 
Marsala, 24s. Liqueurs and Spirits. Railway ea ‘Lerme, cash. * Most of the above 
Wines supplied from Bonded Stock duty free As Navel esses or ‘Export. 


ALLSOPP’S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Joun F. 
Contractors for Bottled Beer to the xhibition ; 

and Burton Ales, and —r Son, & Co.'s 
ts. the Koyal Exchange, The 


PURTL LE. — McCALL’S WEST INDLA. — Superior quality, 


J. McCAL 

*,* Prize Medal for Patent Process of without whereby 
GAUCE—-LEA & PERRIN 8’ 
SAUCE. 

Pr “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE." 

None Genuine cana Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

_*«* Sold by Crosse & Brackwert; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


[cE for TOWN or COUNTRY.—REFRIGERATORS, ICE 
EREEZING POWDERS, and) everything connected with 


WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 STRAND. 


ton ¥ to to inform their connexions and the public that the series, 
both large and stere! the k. Further p in 


54 Cheapside, and 110 Regent Street. 


ORD PALMERSTON. — The Portrait of this Celebrated 
Statesman, painted for Oe Town Hall, Dover, will be on View during the month of Ma: 
at Messrs. AtLoripes & Co.'s, 50 King William Street, London Bridge, pre to being placed 
 ~ the hands of the E: ngrayer. 
Carte de Visite of the above forwarded on receipt of 18 Postage Stamps. 


HORNIM AN’S PURE TEA atti? BETTER in QUALITY and 

CHEAPER.—Full benefit of reduced duty obtained by purchasing Horniman's 

Teas very choice at 3s. id. and 4s. High Standard at 4s. 4d. (formerly 4s. 8d.),is 
and most delicious imported. Agents in every town supply itin Packets: 


4 F TEA.—All Prices 


GUSH FERGUSON'S celebrated CARTES DE VISITE, 

for One Guinea; Tinted ee four for One Guinea; Miniature 

Tortralta, from Gee Guineas; phic Portraits, life size, painted in Oil, from 
5 Guineas.—Gal 7, 79 Regent Street, W. 

‘INTERNATIO 1362.Extract from Report of the Jury on Photo- 

hy:——“ Messrs. & Ferguson | (United , 3084) have Phy raphs coloured in 

ater Colour on which the most elaborate skill of the miniature — expended, giving 

them qualities in which ~- rival the best executed miniatures of the past age.""—Photo- 

graphic Gallery, 179 Kegent Street, W. 


F{OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 


by 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


MALVERN. WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 


and HOME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Wiuson when he introduced the Water 
Cure into Receives 70 Patients, and has now a Turkish Bath attached.—For terms, 


&c., apply to Wirson. 
LY DROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Scupsrook Park, 


d Hill, Dr. E. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 


premises, under Dr medical direction. Consultations in 
Lendon at the Ci ot taekieh and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every ‘Tuesday 
and Friday, between | 


| WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE. — BEN 
RHYDDING, ILKLEY. — This is one of the most complete and most comfortable 
in England for the reception Patients and Visitors. Fora fall ot 
dding, with Slap of Routes, see Third Edition of “ Ben Rhydding, the Asclepion of 
Its Cure to be had, by enclosing 13 stamps, of Mr. 
ikley, Yor re. 


pport: ANT to Noblemen and Gentlemen forming or addin ng 
to their Libraries, Amateurs of Rare, Curious, and Fine Books, Curators of Pu 


TURKISH. BATH on the 


Librari 
published, &vo. pp. 160, Catalegne Raisonn<‘e of Thowend Volumes 
of Rare, Curious, Useful and Valuable Books, peer iarg t and Modern, in various Languages and 
Classes of Litera’ Splendid Books of Prints, "Picture illustrated Works, Beauti- 
fully Lilumimated Manuscripts on &e. &e. th Biographical Notices aud 
Extracts, now on Sale at very greatly Reduced Prices affix 
J. Latry having determined in the Thirty- -saventh year of his continuance in business to 
commenee Sel. -off his very extensive and valuable Stock of Books, ali those in this See 
are marked at very greatly reduced prices ; and to prove this to be the case, the present and the 
former prices are printed in parallel columns. 
‘This very interesting and valuable Catalogue will be forwarded, post free, on the receipt of 


Stamps. 
JOSEPH LILLY, 17 — 18 New Street (removed from Bedford Street), 
vent Garden, London, W.C. 


SXTEEN VOLU MES at a time are su See to Country 
rs payin £338. per annum to COOMES’ pions On number than 


CuEAP BOOKS. — Good Surplus Co opie of the following 
Works NOW ON SALE, at BULL'S viseean greatly reduced prices: 
Smiles’s Lives oft the Engineers, Du Chaillu’s Africa, Earl Stantionss fe of Pitt, Mrs. ‘T'rench’s 
Guizot’s to the Court of St. James's, Gatton’s Vacation Tourist,and man 

other superior books. Catalogues gratis.—Bull ‘s Library, 19 Holles Street, Cayendish Square, W. 


OUR CREST, ADDRESS, or INITIALS stamped on 
lopes, any Colo FOR THE DIES, by 
HENRY REED. Stationer, by Oxford treet {2 doors from Berners Street). Highly glazed Now 
Ivory Cards printed for 


wrt WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 


Men, Public Characters, and Persons of Benevolent Intentio’ 
Ar te ing may be obtained. A Specimen Boox or T ‘Trees, and 
information for Authors, sent on tion, 


___ RICHARD BARRETT, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


FoR. the the FORTHCOMING RACES.—H. J. & D. NICOLL 
hove a New of Dress for Gentlemen 
Shower- Tweed Coats, 


immediate use, 
vel or Morn Wear. ‘As of proof 
ne Gatien.” icoll's Elasite Cloth Paletots and other 


8 King William Street, 
All goods carriage free within e€ ‘Teas, Coffees, and Spices .garriage free to any 


At 
railway station or market town in eight mite if to the value of 403. or Up’ 


ARAFFINE WAX CANDLES—Two, Four to othe 


by J. J. Field, expressiy for the Dinner-table 
deliers. nded for their st racing and ant light. Price.}s. 
by MORE CRADDOCK, ax Chandlers, &c., 16 Bishopsgate Street 
Par: AWAX CANDLES, Three to the Pound.—These noble 

reco: heir beau a) rance end brillianey of light. Price 
Is. 84. MARCILAN: 258 Rerent Circus. (oxford Streets 


({LENFIELD P. PATENT ST! ARCH, awarded the Prise Medal, 


1862.—It is used in the Bevel ounced by Hee 
the Finest Starch + ever used.—Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &¢. &c.— 
n. 


Glasgow and 
JK EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. — What Diseases are 
more Fatal in their hy uences than neglectcd Coughs, Colds, Sore fonts, or 


Lungular Affections ?. The first and best remedy is Ke ATING's COU nee ‘LOZED GES. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. Hid. cach, KEATING, 79 
St. Paul ‘s Churchyard, London. Retail b; all Druggists, &e.. f World 


INNEFORD’S PURE “FLUID MAGNESL x has been, 
during twenty-five years, by the Profession, a 
versally accepted by the public, emedy for Acidity of the Stomach, L licartoora. 
strength. only DINNEF boy 172 New Bond Street, Tandon, and 


= DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGHt-BROWN COD LIVER ort, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical oe as the safest, speediest, and most 
or 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, KICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
incomparebly superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.8., Author of the “ Spas of Germany,” &c. kc. 
i | Granville has found one Be Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces 
desired sie ino shorter tens other kinds, and that it dues not cause the nausea 
indigestion too often fon th he ad ration of the Pale ‘Newfoundland Oil.” 


EDWIN F.R.C.S., President of the Medical Society of London, &c. &c. 

“ For several y t I have been in the habit of ing Dr. arietlegof the same Licght-Brown 

Cod Liver ond fi to tn incdicine 
which I have also employed with a view to test the their relative napertovity* 


Dr. ve J L Brown Cop Laver On is sold only in Inerrn ‘-pinte, 2s. 6d. 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE “ou by reapecta ble Chemists an 

SOLE CONSIGNEES; 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
VERY MAN who is “ wide-awake” will instantly make use 
of FARES LIFE PILLS, when he finds poe he ought sae something to a 
constitutiona! jon, bill or over indu table, are 
recommended. to try PARIS never been known to fail in 
immediate relief. May be ine Vendor, in ones Is. and in 
Family Packets, IIs. each. 


.—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS’ of of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY, as shown and _ specially commended at Ly 

Exhibition, Class 17, No. 3556. Tee th from 5s. Sets from five Cn rs Street, 
Oxford Street, W. For the efficacy and success of this system vide ™ Lancet.” 


TPENDER and DECAYED TEETH STOPPED with 
ANODYNE CEMENT, which instantly allays the most fills 
cavities, however 1 and answers where a every other kind of sto stopping Pre 

only by Mr. ALFR iy JONES. 3 p mo Deutist to their late R.H. the princess Augusta and 

Duche esa of Gloucester, the late the ex-Royal Femily of Trance, 64 

Ss uare. At home itih4. No any person 


ctising in the same p 


(THE AL ALEXANDRA HAIR R WAVER. —A sim aple and novel 


for givi raceful, permanent Wave to, the Hair, presen rite 
fasion worm by Her the Princess of Invented by UNWIN. & 
Court Hairdressers, 24 London, at Is. pair; by post 14 stamps, with 


EETH. — —Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT, December 1852.—. 
are selfeadhering ES On FASTENING? REQUIRED: they’ det they defy detection, 
by the use of any other material. 


mt of comfort unattain: CONSULTA 


TIONS Grosvenor Street, 


No or Sure name. 
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[TANS of COURT HOTEL COMPANY Note 


here! 
by po that the CERTIFICATES for for the SHI 
Chaves be that to the Secretary on or before 


of 
be orth and the usual 
Chief Offices; 316 Regent By of the 
May} HENRY LAKE, Managers 


ECIAL NOTICE. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 


SOCIETY Established 
Po the Seale before. June 20, will be entitled 
N to one year's additional Share of Profits over late: 
“table of Hates, and Forme ‘orms of Proposal, can be obtained of aay of the Society's agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Act Secretary. 
13'St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 


NORTH BRITISH and d MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


1809. 
Incorpora:ed by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 
Accumulated and Invested Funds 22,122,828. 

Annual Revenue £422,101. 


White Cater, Esq., Chairman. A. Klockmann, Esq. 
Morrison, Esq., ‘Deputy-Chairman. John Mollett. 
A. De Arroyave. Junius 8. Morg 

werd Co en, Nicol, 
‘ames Du Buisson. 6 Esq. 
P. Du Pre Greniell, Esq. George Young, 
Ex- Directors. 

Campbell, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—George H. Whyting. 
Manager of Life Department—W. Birkmyre. 

Superintendent of Foreign Department—G. H. Burnett. 

Secretary—F, W. Lance. 

General Manager—David Smith. 

FIRE yy 
in the United Kingdom, and all Foreign 
aeme in the Port of London accepted at reduced rates. 


sett! 
2 practical of foreign countries are 


wourable terms. In all cases a discount will be al owed to 


insurance. 
LIFE 
The following statement exhibits the improvement effected 
£377,425 ie 8 
4 
741 475,669 14,071 17 7 
Thus in five years the number of Policies issued was 3,623, assuring the large sum of 
i lending features of the office are: 
1, Entire security to assurers. 
"3 3. ‘The advan tages afforded by varied Tables of Premiums, unrestricted conditions of Policies, 


Assu 


by 
London: 5 THREADNEEDLE 4 BANK BUILDINGS. 
Edinb burgh: 64 PRINCES STRE 
it WwW = d Office, 8 W: 
ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
W BRIDGE BLACKFRIARS. 


Dis 
The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Wm. Fred. V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 


Charl Bun Joh Allain Moore 
4 john Alldin Mc 
H. Ca Sir Alexander core, M.D. 
k C John s Templer, Esq. 
Char Richard ‘wini 
Charles Dyneley, Esa. H. 8. If. Wollaston, 
The EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 


inciple. 
The entire profits are ble among its Members, no portion of the same being diverted 

cithes for Proprietary Offices, or for Commission " to agents. 

pone the century of its existence it has aa £16,460,000 in Gam and £15,260,000 for 


The invested capital, on December Five sterling. 
The reserve at the last * 770,000, as & basis for future 


divisions. 
under the mea of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 


(1863) will be placed among that number after payment of 
ones first prem. will to a rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December 1869, and in all future benchts, the Office. 
Scnnewper or Potrcres. — The full aid on surrender, without an Gotuction. 

The Directors will make advances on deposit of the 


Loans on Pouicies. — 

A Court of Directions | is held every Wednesday, from 11 to | o'clock, to ate proposals for 
New ‘Assurentes | : Short Account of the Society may be had ov application, personally or 
by post, at the Office. 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary._ 


Reck LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established a.p. 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £3,161,252 4s. 
Copies of the Annual ey = V4 and Balance ae, m well as of the Periodical Valuation 


Accounts, Tables of and every i: . to be obtained on application to 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 
CEYLON COMPANY (LIMITED), 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £350,000. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir J. D. H. ELPHINSTONE, Bart., M.-P. ; STEPHEN P. KENNARD, Esq. 


HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esa. PATRICK F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 


GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. ROBERT SMITH, Esq. 
DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq. Sir 8. VILLIERS SURTEES, K.B. 
Debentures at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. 

e Directors of the pat td Coprany LIMITED), being authorised by a Resolution 
ofthe Sharcholders, at the General Meeting of the Company, held in London, s Apel 4, 1863, to 
borrow a sum of money not exceeding the unpaid portion of their Subscribed Capital, are 

red to issue T ao res rod one, , three, and five years, at 5, 54, and 6 per cent. respectively, 
onge specia: 
oD core, ane alee, prepared te nvest for Constituents, at Colonial rates, Money on 
Mortgage iu Ceylon and ‘Mauritius, either with without their guarantee, as may be arra: 
Applieations for particulars to be made at the Office of the Company, 12 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
By Order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Established 1858. 
MGENCY ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
125 GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON, E.c. 
Capital, + £100,000. Reserved, £25,000. 


Directors. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice HALIBURTON, M.P., Chairman. 


Baa. 
Solicitors — Messrs. Freshfields & Newman. 


Glyn, Mills, & Co, 
Secretary — Henry N. Long, Esq. 

This Association wes established in the the prosapt investment 
of moneys. in large or small sums, on the morigage of real estate In Cans Canada, of specially 
tpprained and emple value, to produce to the mortgagee 47 per cent per annum guaranteed by 

The are assisted at Toronto by a local board, manager, solicitors, and valuers of 


Directors 
“"Tusther partioulare inay be hunt on application. 


CANADA 


Lincoln's Tan Fields, W.C. By Order, 


WEWERY, Secretary. 
"THE BANK of HINDUSTAN, ORINA, and” JAL 
of, Manacer in Chins 


confidential.— will be given to candidates Alt con 


16 Cornhill, London, April 21. R. SWIRE TO 

Capita, £2000, 300 Shares of 10 exch of which ealy 1400 Shares will be Pie 
Deposit, £1 per Share; and £4 on Allotment. 


Completely Regi d under the © of 1862. j 
Bankers~ALLIANCE BANK of LONDON and Lothbury. 
Solicitor_H. FRYER, Esq., Gray's Inn. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Mr. P. O'R. ROBERTSON. 
hee KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
This Company js fermed on and extend a valuable Stone and Slab Quarry, si 
near Portmadoe, in county of of Varnarvoh. A considcrable portion of the Shares are 
subscribed for ae Full reports on tee, vend forms of lication for Shares, 
and the Secretary 


be ed tion Ross & J 


CAMBRIAN STONE and SLAB } COMPANY (Limited). 
Is HEREBY GIVEN, that in consea the large number of APP. 


CATIONS for in this Com; mpény already rece the Directors will meet to 
the same, and make the necessary ALOT Nis on WEDNESDAY, the sth day of ot May 
By Order, P. O'R. ROBERTSON, Secretary pro tem. 


96 King William Street, E.C. 


AMBRIAN STONE and SLAB COMPANY (Limited). 
Compe OTICE JS HEREBY GIVEN, that all APPLICATIONS for, SHARES in 
the 12th day of May next, bof 4 


86 King William Street, E.C. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES ‘at 


DEANE’S. 
DEANE'S—Ce Sel Cutlery, 


Ten end Coffee Sets, Li 
EANE Dish-covers Hot Water Dishes. in Sete, 


DEANE's ‘Tea Trays, in Sets, from 2is., new and elegant patterns constantly 
EANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee with Loysel's and 
Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, reserving Pune, stockpots 

Lamps, 


jarge 
“enders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
Bedsteads, in Iron and Bedding of Su quality. 
Stoves, impro’ made Kitcheners, Ranges, 
S—Cornices and a grea variety of patterns. 
E’s—Ti =e — Japan Goods, Iron and Culinary Utensils, 
, Mats, &c., well ‘made, strong, and a“ 


as —Tu y, Brushes 
d patterns in Glass nd one. 
SAN Sa Saddles, ax and Horse-clothing manufactured on their own 
New ILLUSTRATED CaT. ALOGUE and Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Esrantrsnev A.D, 1700. 


DEX, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKER, 
by special appointment, to Her Majesty and H.R.H. "the Prince of Wales, and Maker of 
the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliamen 
Invites zattentien to 8 the superior workmanship and elegance of design of his extensive Stock 


of Watches and 
Strong Silver Lever Watches ....... - 5 Gns. 
Gentiemen's Gold Compensation Ba- 


By Order, P. O'R. ROBERTSON, Secretary pro tem. 


Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches Gns. 


1, Turret, and Bracket Clocks of 
. An assortment of Fine Gold Albert and 
ins, &c. 


DENT, 6) Strand ( ing Conse Date, Soenbcs al E and at the Clock and 
Cams Factory, Somerset Wher harf, Strand, London. 


Gold and Silver Pocket 


BEDSTE: ADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM 5&. 
BURTON has six LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted re to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The stock of each is at once the dqaweet, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked. at 
with a that have tended to make his Establishment 


in this 


STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, “and CHIMNEY. 
»CES.—Buyers of the above ve are requested, before anally decid 
BU RTOS Roe »MS. contain such an assortment of yrs, 
RANGES. CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, poy 
ot Bright stoves, with ormolu 5a. to £33 10s, bronzed zed fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to cit ditto, with rick 
from £3 to 418; to ny 
¢ BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth 
W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CaTALOGUE ma maz be had _ gratis, and free 
upwards of Five Hundred Llustrat of his il 
ate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia “Metal Covers, Hot es, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges. Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
Ketties, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Haths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, and re 
room, Cabinet Furniture, &c., with of Prices and Plans of the 1 
how-Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; I, la, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 
Place ; and | Newman's 


MANTON, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upoo-Trast, beg to inform 
demand for 


Architects, the Gentry, and "ethers, at in 

ve 

Strect: Lo where rienced be constantly in attendance to afford 


fi tion req! 
and Estimates, on the receipt of Plans, will also be promptly furnisied on appli 


cation at t 
IN & CO. tak i opportunity of stating that they in stock 

Tiles for Flower Boxes, Stoves, 

purposes. 

ALGERIAN ONYX MARBLE.—HOWELL, JAMES, & CO. 
mounce that they are NOW EXHIBITING upwards of On eet d 

OBJECTS Manufactured of this beautiful MARBLE, which hend ry 

maginable variety of Work ve Art, including Chocks abra, Vases 

stands, Tazzi, Card Trays, Jardin ‘orte &e. 


of 
Ring 
These elegant artic! specially suitable table for marriage aif, & Co are't 
5 for th Ams Jepresentative is in constant attendance at at their Establish- 


Agents for the Company, whose 
ment—5, 7, & 9 Regent Street. 
Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by . "1 


WHEATLEY & CO’S (late Waghorn) Parcel 


TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE ‘HUNDRED PLACES. 
A 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 


Black Lead end Colows Coloured Chalks—A, W. Faven’s 


Leal Pencils. sold by all Stationers, and Artists’ Colourmen, Sole Agente: 
613 


6. 
| 
} 

| No Call for Six Months. 

Foreign Risks.— The | 
to issue Policies on th | 
| 
| 
LAN 
| ANI 
BAN 
| BEAN 
| 
dD 
D 
| 
| Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Gold Engiis 
« Ge. Go. ci Lod 
| Marine Chronometers, 35 Guineas. 
| 
128+ OG. CO 220 Os, Caen, 
to 26 Os. ench. 
' amps (Moderateur), from.......... 68 Od. to £3 10s, each. 
2IrD P i All other kinds at the same rate.) 
| 
| 
| 
Cc 
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| SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. —The foundation 
Bedding should be elastic, and the usual Spring Mattress ore 
for use. HEAL & SON'S new Patent LE SOMMIER EL ANTIQU 
pte pas Sh IF is made in three separate parts, and is therefore light and deny rtable; it is alsocheap 
and durable; and as it has no siufling on the top, it cannot harbour m: 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 


taining Designs and Prices of 100 well as f 150 different articles of 
Bedroom Furniture, sent free by poat.— HEAL. Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 


NG-ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS for 
Candles and Gas, Candelabra, } 2 ans Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 


Statuettes in Parian, Vases and 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 
GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


lain Figures. 
namental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
promptly executed.~ 
LONDON —Snow Rooms, 45 Oxronp Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manvracrory and Snow Rooms, Buoap Sraert. 
Established 1507. 


OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for great 

magnifying power ont choo f definition. The lar; arget and selection at prices 
from 30s. each, at Carracnan’s, 23a New Lond Street, W., Corner of Conduit S Street. — N.B. Sole 
Agent to V to Voigtlander, Vienna. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT | SAFES — the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOO 
pe PATENT DETECTOR and STREET D DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverh t 


HE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
in awarding to SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 
or “SOMNIER TUCKER,” the ONLY Paize Mevat or Honourable Mention leas to 
Beaaing of any Ras in their Report, page 6, No. 2995, and page 11, No 201 
The Somnier Tucker is pertectly solid, very heaithy,and moderate in price;” 
bination as simple as it is ingenious;"".... . a bed as healthy as it is comfortab: 
To be <i of most Uph pisterers and Bedding Warehousemen, or wholesaleof 
the Manufacturers, WA. SMEE & SONS. 3, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


ECCLESI ASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 

Manufacturers of — description of CHURCH and DOMESTIC *MEDLEVAL 

FURNITURE, Paper 8,&c. Designs and stimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced 
Catalogue, upon application. Show Rooms, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—2s CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


WORKS BY CHARLES J. yy D.D., BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 


A CRITICAL and GR AMMATICAL COMMENTARY on 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES. 
I. GALATIANS. Second Edition,enlarged. 4s. 6d. 
II. EPHESIANS. Second Edition,enlarged. 8s. 6d. 
III. PASTORAL EPISTLES. Second Edition,enlarged. 10s. 6d. 
IV. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 
V. THESSALONIANS. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES | on the LIFE of OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. Being the Lectures for the Year 1859. ‘Third Edition, 8vo. 


price 10s. 
THE DESTINY of the CREATURE; and other Sermons, 
Preached before the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, post 8vo. bs. 


London : — Sox, & West Strand. 
ifth Edition, §vo. 16s. 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. By 
E. Harotp Browne, M.A., 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS py “PROFESSOR BROWNE'S 
EXPOSITION of the ARTICLES. By J. Gonz, M.A 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West 


This day, Fourth Edition, enlarged 


MANU AL of LATIN PROSE CC ) POSITION, By H. 
Mvuserave M.A,, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 23s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 7s. 6d. 
MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE COM- 


POSITION. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 


OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES. 4s. 6d. 
London: Parken, Sox, & Bovan, West Strand. 
Fifth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo. 50s. 


PRINCIP. PLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Jonn 


Srvarr Mr 
By the seme Author, 


CONSIDERATIONS on REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 


MENT. Second Edition, 8vo. 93. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC. Fifth Edition, 2 vols, 25s. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHI- 


LOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 2 vols. 21s. 
ON LIBERTY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Second 
Edition, with Supplement, Is. 6d. 
_ London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


THE SONGS of the SEASON. 
Miss Gabriel Dream, Baby, Dream,” 2s. 6d. 


M. Angels Cali One with their Song,” 2s. 

George Barker, * Faithiess Nelly,” 2s. 6d. 

George er, ** I’m Leaving ‘Thee, My Mother Dear,” 

Mowaed Glover, “ She may Smile on Many,” (Sung by Sims Reeves), 3s. 


Louis Diehl, 
Henry Russell, ” Forw: * Onward, Never Despair,” 2s. 6d. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


GEMS of PIANOFORTE 
Kuhe’s Danish National 
Kiihe's “Guillaume Tell,” 4s. 
Ballade, 4s, 
Thalbe: * Gianni di Calais,” 2s. 
srinle: Tic hards’ Ariel Caprice, 3s. 6d. 
3rinley Richards’ Portuguese Hymn, 4s. 
Benedict’ Cambria on Welsh Airs, 4s 
iche's well (Fourth Edition), 2s. 6d. 
Mauss's Corsaire Brillante, 3s. 
Oury’s Fantasia, 5s. 
QOury’s “ Auld Robin Gray,” 4s. 
Holme’ Pleasure Trip Brilliant F 
's Sicilian Mariner's Hymn, 3s. 
Auber’s Inauguration Overture, 43. 
Meyerbeer’s Inauguration Overture, 5s. 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE OPERA HOUSE. 


BoOsey’s CHEAP VOCAL OPERAS, complete for Voice 
and Fieeierte, all with English words, and the original tation or German. In cloth 


MUSIC, 


volumes. The cheapest Edition published in any country. 

Trovatore .. ‘%#.0d. | Dinorah .. .. 56.00. | Satanella .. .. 6s. 0d. 
Ernani oo eo 6d. | Lwcrezia .. .. 0d. Norma 
Sonnambula +» 680d. | Il Barbiere 98.0d. Faust 68. Ol". 
Freischutz .. 680d. | Fidelio .. Zauberfltte 58. 0d. 
Iphigenia .. 580d. DonJuan Yigaro eco 98,00. 


Boosey & fous, Hoiles 
Now ready, | vol. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
HE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Dr. Epwarp 


Fiseuet. Translated from the German by R. Jeneny Sure. 


“ Dr. Fischel’s work possesses an unusual merit; in his preface he promises to make it not 
instructive, but he kept his ‘word. Asa rule, En are extremely 


mdon : Boswonen & Harnison, 215 Regent Street. 
This day, in imperial 4to. with Illustrations, Part I. 5s. To be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Parts. 


"THE FARM HOMESTEADS of ENGLAND. A Collection 


of Plans of English Homesteads existing in different Districts of the Country, carefully 
of Farm by different Archi- 


selected from the most approve 
tects to illustrate the accommodation required ~~ % various modes of Husbandry; with a 
Digest of the loading petncigten recognised in the eonstruction and arrangement of the 
Buildings. Edited by J. Bairey Denton, M. Inst. C.£., F.G.S., Engineer to the General Land 
Drainage and Improvement Company, 52 P: Street, W. S.W 

Cuapman & Hatt, Piccadilly, London. 


Now ready. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TATRODUCTORY BOOK to DR. OLLENDORFF’S NEW 
Professor of Lan: 

Landon: & Co, ve Maria Lane 


GOMETHIN G NEW; for the Times. Edited by 
Evustace W. Jacon, late Captain 99th Regiment. 
charming story book.” and Mi Gazette. 
Farrurvtr, Victoria Press, 83a Farringdon Street. 
May 9, demy Is. 


Svo. 15s. 


"THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. ALEXANDER Barn, 


By the same Author, 
THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
ON the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an ESTIMATE of 


PHRENOLOGY. 8vo. 9s. 
London : Sox, & West Strand. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP, Reprinted from “ Fraser’s 


London : Parker, _ & Bovry, West Strand. 
This day, the Fourth Volume, 8vo. 12s. of 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the REIGN of 
GEORGE Ill. By Massey, M.P. Vol- I. to III., each 12s. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Vols. V. and V1., 8vo. 28s. of the 


story of ENGLAND, containing the Reigns of Edward VI. 
ames ANTHONY ROUDE. 
The Vols. I. to [V., containing the Reign of Henry VITI., £2 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH WORKS:— 


DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de l"ECOLIER FRANCAIS, for turning 
English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. yam, 


FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 2s. 6d. 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Bound, 4s. 6d. 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d. 
HISTOIRE d’ ANGLETERRE, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 3s. 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Reading-Book). 3s. 6d. 

London : Simpury, Mansnaut, & Co.; and may be had of the Author, at his Scholastic 
Tavistock Street, Covent 
ublished, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
PossIBILITIES: of ‘CREATION ; or, W ‘hat the World might 
have Been : a Book of Fancles, 2s. 6d. 
London: Smmpxr, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Second Edition now ready, 18mo. tne te uniform with “ The Child's Guide to 


(THE GUIDE to ENGLISH LITERATURE; with an 
Account of the Principal English Writers and their Works. in Simple Lan- 
guage, in the form of tion and Answer. 
London: & Co., Stati Hall ast. 
Now ready, the Thirty-sixth Thousand, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
QOYER'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising Receipts 


for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of every Meal ming > a; at tor the Nursery 
and Sick Room. By the late Arexis Soven. With Illustrations 


“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and kinedows.” "Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR: or, System of 
Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, svo. cloth, 15s. 
& Co., Stationers’ all Court. 
w ready, dedicated to the Princess of Wales; complete, !s. 
MATILDA, the DANE. A Romance of the AMbetions, in in 
ich the Adventuses of Matilda, Queen of Denmark, and Sister of King George ITI, 


England, 
London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


GACKVILLE CHASE, a new Sporting Novel, the 
of “ Dick Diminy,” commences in the * SIXPENNY MAGAZINE 
Tanto: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 
free on receipt of One Stamp. 


BARTHES & LOWELL'S HAND CATALOGUE (No. 11,. 


1 1863) of newly-imported Popular F. ee y with Portions of their, 
Wellese! ele ected Stock of New and Secon Books, in all departments 
of Literature and the Fin Arts. 


be published on Saturday, 
Kin KINGLAKE and the QUARTERLIES, By an 
Tondon: 59 Pall Mall. 


London: Baaruis & Foreign 


[May 9, 1863. 
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The Saturday Review. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. COXXVI, 
now published. 


: 
I. INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF INDIA. 
Il. THE AMERICAN WAR —FORT SUMTER TO FREDERICKSBURG. 
Ill. HISTORY OF CYCLOP ZZDIAS. 
IV. SALMON REARING, FISHING, AND PROTECTING. 
V. BIRLICAL CRITICISM—COLENSO AND DAVIDSON. 
VI. POLAND. 
VII. SENSATION NOVELS. 
VIII. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEA. 


Joun Muaray, Albemarle Street. 
T= 


This day is published, 6s. 


BRITISH REVIEW, No. LXXVI. 
MAY 1863. Conrenrs : 
. THE DISINTEGRATION OF EMPIRES. 
DANISH LILERATURE—PAST AND PRESENT, 
THE CRIMEA. 


NORTH 


7. M. SAISSET AND 8 
8. BRITISH INTERVENTION IN FOREIGN STRUGGLES. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Crars. : & Co. 


FRE ARTS ) QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. L—ADVER- 
TISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion in the forthcoming Number of the 
above Review are requested to be sent to the Publishers by the 12th instant. 
London: Caarmanw & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
Now published, the First Number of 


THE NEW REVIEW : Political, Philosophical, and Literary. 


Contents: 


1. PREFACE. 

2, THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 

3. ITALY, ROME, AND VENICE. 

4. FALL OF THE MANCHESTER PARTY. 

5. MODERN SCEPTICISM. 

6. FREDERICK Il. OF GERMANY. 

7. SENSATION PICTURES. 

8 MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
9. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
CBBISTIANITY and COMMON SENSE. By Sir Wu- 
Jones, Bart., M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Loroman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, the Second Edition, revised, 7s. 6d. 
"THE TYPES of GENESIS BRIEFLY CONSIDERED as 


; REVEALING the DEVELOPMENT of HUMAN NATURE. By Anprew 
UKES. 


London: Loxeman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, | vol. post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HE HOUSE of SCINDEA: Sketch. By Hore, 
late p, Supseiatending Surgeon of Scindea’s Contingent, and Surgeon to the 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF PROF. HALL’S WORK ON CALCULUS. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS, and the CALCULUS of By Tuomas G Haut, 


» Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, ary of St. Paul's; 
at late Fellow and Tutor of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Sixth Edition, carefully 


revised. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUTLER’S 
MODERN ATLAS, WITH 4 ENTIRELY NEW MAPS. 
Now ready, royal 8vo. half-bound, ee 6d.; sot royal 4to. (full size of the Maps) 
c 
N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Right 
Rev. 8S. Burter, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, enlarged to Thirty-three full-coloured 
Maps, drawn and engraved on Steel by E. Wetter, F.R.G.S.; accompanied by a 
complete Alphabetical Index. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T. Borter, M.A,, 
F.R.G.S., Rector of Langar. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ladgate Hill. 

COMPLETION OF DR. KALISCH’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 

Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
HEBREW GRAMMAR, | with Exercises. By M. M. 


Katisen, Ph.D., M.A. Part II Exceptional Forms and Constructions; 
d by an Essay on the History of Hebrew Grammar. 


Court of 


10. REVIEWS: 
1 W of Bishop Howitt's History of the S tural, | pi 
and Home's Incidents3. Macknight’s Life of Henry St. John, Viseount Boling- 
broke—4. Secmann’s Vitis. Mayne’s Four Years in British Columbia. 


London : Simpxrx, & Co 


rPHE CONDUCT of the “TIMES” NEWSPAPER in 
CURE eae to the CHURCH of ENGLAND. See the May Number of “THE 
HMAN'S FAMILY MAGAZINE.” Illustrated, 1s. 
London : James Hoos & Sons. 


Now ready, 6d. ; by post 7d. ; No. 191 of 


HE COLONIAL CHURCH CHRONICLE, Missionary 
Journal, and Foreign Ecclesiastical Reporter for May. Contents: Danish Co-operation 
in Mi y Work—Cor &e.: On the Want of Men for the Work of 
the Church i in the Colonies ; ‘Letter oh Denmark ; Anglo- Italian Letters ; Letter on Celi 
of the Clergy —Intercommunion with the Russo-Greek for the ,Guidance 
those engaged im the Mission Work in the Diocese of Gr of the 
in Liberia—Rev: 


‘iews and Notices—Colonial, Foreign, and Home! 
Rivixetons, Waterloo Place, London. 


THE FINE ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON. 
HE ART-JOURNAL | for MAY (2s. 6d.) contains 


Notices the “French Exhibition,” and those of the 
Societies of * British Artists” and “ Artists;” “ The Revivai of the Fine Arts in the 
h h and Ni Centuries,” the Cavaliere Migliarini; “ British Artists— 
Abraham Cooper, R.A.,”’ by James | ( llustrated); “ Prinee Consort Memorial; “ His- 
and of Grotesque in Art,” by Thomas Wright, F.S.A. (Iie strated); “The 
al Weddi ng “ Machinery employed in Art- Manufactures.” by Robert Hunt, 
; “ The ra Woods use sed in Turnery and Wood- Engraving.” by P. L. Simmonds, &c. 
= The Line ante are “Cupid and Psyche,” engraved by F. Joubert, after W. Etty, 
R.A.; “ Dido and ‘Eneas leaving Carthage on the Morning of the Chase,” by the late 
Willmore, A.R.A.; “ The Prisoner of Love,” by W. Roffe, from the statue by G. Fontana. 
The Part also fockodes the fourteenth portion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the International 
Exhibition, in which are comprised specimens of Worcester and Coalport Porcelain, Silverwork, 
Jewellery, Terra-cotta, Chandeliers, Fans, Picture Frames, Ironwork, Cabinet-work, Stoves, 
Pianofortes, Carpets, Clock-cases, &¢. & 
London: neal 8. Vrerve, 26 Ivy Lane. 


IRON-CLAD SHIELD SHIPS. 


THE < CIVIL ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 


AY, 2s., contains : Illustrations (working drawings) of various Iron-Clad Ships, 
also of Captain Coles’ Shield-Ship, with Paper by Captain Coles, R.N.— 

for the National Amat Memorial—Drawings and Buildinz Materials at the 
‘Architectural Exhibition—W all fasonry— ociety of British Artists—Market Crosses of Scot- 
land; and and 1 Articles—Reviews, &c. The Ann 
Volume is ready. 

Office, 13 Warwick Court, Gray's Inn. Supplied by all Booksell 


PAISLEY ABBEY.—THE HOLY SE PULC HRE.—THE 
BUILDER OF THIS DAY contains :—Fine View of Paisley Abbey, Scotland—Small- 
For— heres Bridges—The Church of Holy Sepulchre (with Illustrations)—Market Value of 
an Architect — Architecture in Royal Academy — Charing Cross Bridge —Monuments a 

in the Horticultural Sockety' s Gardens—Westminster Palace—Venti- 
ation of U nderground Railways—Architectural Copyright—The oa a Association— 

ions—C ch-building News- "i ecg News, &c. 4d.; by post, 5d. Office, 1 York 
Street, Covent Garden; and all Bookselle 


*,* Part I. The Outlines of the Hebrew Language, with Exercises ; being a 
Introduction to the Study of Hebrew, 12s.6d. The work complete in 2 vols. 25s. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. sewed, 3s. ; or cloth, 3s. 6d. 
M* ANUAL of ARITHMETIC; Fourth Edition, carefully 
revised, containing 2000 Examples. By Rev. J. A. Gatpraira, M.A., and Rev. 
S. Havucuton, M.A., F.R.S., Professors in the University of Dublin, Also, Improved 
Editions of the following Manuals by the same Authors : — 


MECHA PLANE TRIGONOMETRY..... 3 
ALGEBRA, | 
HYDROSTAT. EL yee 2 Parts, each ...... 

1Cs EMATICAL TABLES. 


Or Sixpence more each Maneal in cloth lettered. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


ANDFORD and MERTON, with 4 Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 
or sewed, 9d. is now ready in Laurie’ 's Shilling Entertaining Library. 
London: Lonewan, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
Lately published, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


BRIEF EXAMINATION of PREVALENT OPINIONS 

on the INSPIRATION of the SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENTS. By a Lay Memper of the Church of England. With an Intro- 
duction by Heyry Baistow Witson, B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts. 

The object of this work is to show, from Epistles, that the theory of the absolute and 
Giserepancins observable in the F i | infallibility of Scripture is un- 
ond Gospels, and from ees 5 in opinion tenable. 

in 


London : LONGMAN, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE REVISED CODE. 


On Wednesday, the 20th instant, will be published Parr I., 9d., and Part IL., 1s., to 
be followed in a few days by Part III., and completed without delay in Six Parts, 


HE GRADE LESSON BOOKS, in Six Standards; each 
embracing Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and Exercises for Dictation. 
Especially adapted | to meet the requirements of the Revised Code, By E. T. Stevens, 
Associate of King’s College, London; and Caartes Hove, Head Master, — 
borough Collegiate School, Brixton, late Master of St. Thomas’s Coll: ite Sc 
Colombo, Ceyion. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, cloth extra, 12s. 


OUGH and SMOOTH: a Tale of Our Own Time. By 
Licutenant-Colonel CLeruans, late 79th Highlanders. 
London: Hamizron, Apams, & Co. Edinb : Wirtram Exc & Sow. 


Just st published, Is. 6d. 


Tue GERMAN MAGAZINE No. IIL 


Conrainine 
With Interpaged Vocabulary. 
Kaiser Joseph. 
Des Stingers F a “By Uhlan 


Das Madchen vom Lande, By lei. With English Metrical Translations by Baskerville. 
Lebenspflichten. Hilty. 


Translations of “ in ‘Anni. " By Lady Subscribers. 

German Songs. 

Tables of German and English Affinities, &. &c. 

Wittiams & Norcare, London and Edinburgh. 


THE SMALL-POX in LONDON.—Failure of Vaccination— 
Manifesto—Read the “ HYGEIST” for May. 14.; or by post, 2d. 
Office, 262 Strand. 


Just published, Is. 


A DEFENCE of the QUEEN’S ENGLISH. By G. W. Moon, 
F.R.S.L. In Reply to“ A Plea for the Queen's English,” by the Draw or Cantrracery. 
on Alford censures the slipshods. Mr. Moon accuses Dean Alford of being one of the 
slipshods pimocifs & he takes him trom the witness- box and puts him into the dock.""—Keader. 
“ Terrible rep '—Cambridge Independent Press. 
Harcnarp & Co.,, 187 Piceadilly. 


Just published, Is. 


RELATION with her COLONIES. A 


fete the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P. By the Hon. Josern Hows, Premier ova. 
London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. 6s. 


[LLUSTRATIONS of the BEAUTIES of TROPICAL 
SCENERY, and SKETCHES of OBJECTS of INTEREST. With Notes, Historical 
and Explanatory. By the Author of * The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 

This work contains many beauties.” — Morning Post. 

“ A volume of word-pictures.""—Cdserver. 

“ His descriptions make the reader's mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea 
and fend jn those rts. ee notes at the end are by no means the least interesting or valuable 
Portion am 

“The of those climates might well inspire a poet.” —John Bull, 

: Rossrt Haapwicee, 192 Piccadilly. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
YESTERDAY and TO-DAY. Being a Sequel to “Fifty 
Years’ Recollections.” By Crrus Reppine. 3 vois. 3is. 6d. (Just ready. 


ANECDOTAL MEMOIRS of ENGLISH PRINCES. By 
H. Davenport Apams, of Memorable Battles in English “The 


Sea Kings of England,” &c. 

IL PELLEGRINO; or WANDERINGS apd WONDERINGS. 
By Captain Crayron, F.B.G.S., Author of “ Ubique,” “ Personal Memoirs of }—~ 11.” 
&e. 2 vols. (Just ready. 

NEW NOVELS. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER of ALTON. By Kenner Deen, 
Author of “ The Dull Stone House,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 

SNOWED UP. A Novel. By Mrs. Ocravrus Freme Owen, 
Author of “ Raised to the Peerage,” &c. %, vols. 31s. 6d. (This day. 


GRACE of GLENHOLME. By W. Ptarz, Author of “ Yorke 


” a. “ Mr. Platt's new work is iis) most successful effort. It is interesting and 


Morning Post. contains beautifu rord. picture of 
touches of fecling that will rest vividly on the reader's mind long imp 
d by the novels of the day is forgotten.”’ * 
TRIED and TRUE. By Atron Crypz. 1 vol. (This day. 


THE FIRST TEMPTATION; a we Romance. 
Translated from the German. By Mrs. W: 3 vo! 
“In every respect the mos novel of our time.”’— Post. It deserves serious 
‘ht, and will repay t “ There are so many bea i things in the 
book which cannot be ralloped a sensation novel. "_.Laterary Times. Itcon 
much powerful description, aud these peruse the work will find both amusement 
instruction.” —New Monthly 


CHRISTOPHER CHATTAWAY. 1 vol. (This day. 

| NOBLY FALSE. By the Author of “ Last Days of a Bachelor.” 

BURTON ae A Woman’s Story. 

ADA FORTESCUE,. By the Author of “ The es,” &e. 

TAMING A SHREW. vols. 

JOAN CAREW, 3 vols, (Yow ready. 
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In a few days, 
MR. KINGLAKE. By Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. 
“ Suo sibi gladio, hunc jugulo.”” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
THE TRAVELLER’S COMPANION. 


Now ready, Third Edition, thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged, with Woodcuts, 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ART of TRAVEL; or, Hints on the Shifts 
and Contrivances available in Wild Countries. By Faancis Gatton, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ** The Explorer in South Africa.” 

“ Mr. Galton publishes this little volume for fhe we of tourists who travel Sr and ‘ rough 
it,” It ‘would aloo put some useful ideas into the heads Sof men who stay at home." — Examiner. 
“% series of of recipes for the alleviation of every imaginable ¢ difficulty that can beset aman in 
the wilderness. As far as our own experience will guide we have had the pascune or or 
misfortune to be obliged personally to test many —we can strongly commend them.” 


bes Mr, Galton has collected much valuable and practical information in the present volume, 
which is intended as a manual for all explorers, emigrants, missionaries. or soldiers. Lt wil 
be: a useful supplement to Murray's Handbooks.” Gazette. 

handbook such as this might prove a friend in need, even to an old traveller, Lg toa 
youna one, who intends to venture beyond railways, it must be invaluable.’'—A thence 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF MILMAN’S 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


Now ready, Third Edition, revised me ng ang 4 and enlarged, with a 
New Preface, 3 vols. 8vo. 363 


THE HISTORY of the JEWS, from the EARLIEST 
PERIOD, continued to MODERN TIMES. By Henry Harr Miiman, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Author of “ History of Christianity,” ‘* History of Latin 
Christianity,” &c. 
“TI have been requested,I may say urged, to publish a new edition of this work, which 
ee ee of thirty years Aad I am naturally anxious that a book which has, it may 
long and maintained some piace, however humble, in the literature of the 
eousey, should be offered in a form less unworthy of the favour which it has found with many 
d tose: The history of the 
later — very considerably.” —A uthor's 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOTICE.— WAR PICTURES, by Colonel 
Estvan, a Confederate Staff Officer, will be 
published in May. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 
fk, Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON : How the Great City Grew. 


By Grorce Rose 
‘ondon : Rocrneper, Warne, & Routiener, Farrincdon Street. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE HORSE. 
Demy 8vo. 600 pp. illustrated with 169 finely printed Engravings, half-bound, 18s. 
HE HORSE, in the STABLE and the FIELD. His Varieties, 
Management in Health and Disease, Anatomy, Physiology, Xe. J.H. Warsa (Stone: 
henge), Editor of “ The Field,” Author of “ British Rural Sports,” aud I. J. Lorrox, M.R.C.V.S. 
London : Rocrirver, Warne, & Rovrience. Farrincdon Street. 


PSH CULTURE: a Practical Guide to the Modern System 
of Rearing and Breeding Fish. By Francis Francis. 
London: Rovrirver, Warne, & Rovrirvor, Farringdon Street. 
NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
In Seven Is. P: issued Monthly, Part I. now ready. 


THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Based on the labours of Worcester, Webster, Ogilvie, 
Richardson, Craig, Goodrich, and other eminent Lexicographers, comprising many thousand 
new words which modern Literature, Science, Art, and Fashion have seus into existence. 
This Standard English gy pe is am wpe new, and finely printed in a V4ed expressly cast 
for the work. ts tents above 22,000 wo: more than the very best of its 
conteinporaries. 
The Complete Volume has also been issued in crown 8vo. 969 pp. ogee 7s. 6d. 
London: Roortepce, Waune, & Rovtiever, Farringdon Sti 


W ANDERINGS of a BEAUTY. By Mrs. Epwix JAMES. 
One Shill 
London : Rovrrrvor, Warne, & Farringdon Street. 


MR. LANE’S ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Now ready, royal 4to. cloth, 25s. 


AN ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXICON, derived from the best 

and most copious Eastern sources; com: prising, a very large Collection of Words and 
Significations omitted in the KAMOOS, with ample Grommatios! and Critical Comments, 
and Examples in Prose and Verse. By Eowanp Witt1as To consist of Eight 
Parts, and a Supplement. 


Complete, 2 vols. bound in 1, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
W RIGHTS ARABIC GRAMMAR, founded on the German 
Work of and Edited, with numerous ‘Additions and Corrections, by 
Waiscur, MSS. Department, tish Museum 
Vol. II. containing the SYNTAX, and Introduction to PROSODY, may be had separately, 
bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of JONAH, in Four SEMITIC VERSIONS, viz. 
Chaldee, Syriac, AZthiopic, and Arabic. With Corresponding Glossaries by W. Wass. 
Wutiams & Noroate, London and Edinb 


re This day is published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
"THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its ANTECEDENTS; a 


Review of the einer and Present Condition of Modern Theology. By vy w. Mackay, 
The Progress of the Intellect,” “ A Sketch of the History of Christianity,” 


hy 


~ Author of“ 
Wiissams & Nonoarr, London and Edint 


DR. TATTAM’S ae GRAMMAR.—NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
‘ust published, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


A! COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the EGYPTIAN 
LANGUAGE, as contained in the Coptic, Sahidic, and Bashmuric Dialects; 
with Alphabets ond res 3 in the Hieroglyphic and Eushoris! Characters. By the Rev. 
Tarrau, LL.D., D.D.,F.R.S. Second Edition, revised and improved. 
& Noneatr, London and E 
In 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


HOMER’ S ODYSSEY. Translated into English Dramatic 


Blank Verse. By the Rev. T. S. Noncare. 


faithful 


“ Valuable for its vigour and genera! 
“ An extremely readable, ba very close, and generally very accurate version. We have com 
it closely and critically with the G: in many places, and we can therefore commend it for 
its fidelity as well as for.its genial diction. reitome and Foreign Revicw. 
Wituiams & Noroate, London and Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
LES ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, leur Vie et leurs CBuvres 


ou, Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise. Banrkne, Membre de l'Université de 
France, Ancien Professeur de Frangais a Ros ale Militaire de &e, 


Ww &N , 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 


| 


13 Great Street, W. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR MAY. 


Lot and SAVED, By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 3 vols, 


1. 
(TRAVELS on HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: 


‘ing a Summer's ry Sarend the the Great Wall of China. By Gzoncs Fiemio. 1 vol. 
royal on with Map and 50 (Alay 19. 


A PVENTURES RESEARCHES among the ANDA- 
MANS. By Dr. Movar. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
JRRESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. Broruerton, Author 


of “ Arthur Brandon.” 3 vols. 
ALSO, NOW READY, 
Dn AMONG CONVICTS. By the Rey. Cuartes B. Gipson, 


M.RB.I.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. s. 218, 
A very interesting account of convict life. It to be read. Reader, 
“Ait concerned in that momentous question, the treatment of our co: may peruse with 
interest and benefit the very valuable mformation and the very Def suggestions laid before 
them by Mr. Gibson, in the most pleasant and lucid manner possibie.""—Sun. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 
AMES I. to the DIG ACR « of CHIEF JUSTICE COKE. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
G ARDIS ER, late Student of Christchurch. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 


of CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE and ART, 
By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 8vo. 
HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, and “COURTIERS of the 


TIME of LOUIS XVI. 2 vols, 21s. 
“A book which no one can read without interest. It is well written, orimetel.e ind vivid ; 
and has something interesting to say of almost every celebrity of the days of Loui: XV. "Star. 


HE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN, Com- 


pleti The History of Henry IV., King o1 ce and Navarre.” From Original 
and abthentie Sources. By M.W W. FREER: 2 vols, h Portraits. Zils. 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
National Scotch Church, London; Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait. 


N\ EMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 
HENRY WOODHEAD, 2 vols. with Portrait, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HEART and CROSS. By the Author of “ Margaret 


Maitland.” 1 vol. 
“ A charming tale.”—Observer. “ A most delightful story. Its purpose is ae. Tf the 


author had not ey won for herself a position in the very, first rank bed a novelists, 
* Heart and Cross’ would unquestionably have placed her there.” —J/esse 
| IVE IT DOWN. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Third 
Edition, revised, 3 vols. 

“This story ‘will satisfy most readers; it is full, well (iaitesed, and well worked out. The 
plot is broad, and the interest goes on increasing to the las It is by fur the best ~ of 
tiction Mr. Jeaffreson has yet written. The episode of * itt ie Fan,’ ag physician's daughter, 
may take its place beside * Little Dombey’ for its pathos." A theneew 


BEAUMONT. By the Hon. C, Stuart SAVILE. 
"THE DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKSWORTH. 3 vols. 


“ This story is uncommonly well told, and will be sure to please all readers who delight 
in startling incidents narrated in a piquant style.” —Daily News. 


TP RUE AS STEEL. By Water THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


“ A clever book; full of genuine feeling.” —Saturday Review. 


NEW WORKS. 


CHEAP EDITION OF “LADY AUDLEY’'S SECRET.” 
Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, | vol. 6s. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” (Ready. 
CHEAP EDITION OF “BARREN HONOUR.” 
Now ready, a New and Edition, | vol. 6s. 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 


“ Guy Livingstone.” . UReady. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


TAKEN UPON TRUST. By the Author 


of “* Recommended to Mercy.” (Ready. 
Nearly ready, 1 


FISH HATCHING, and “the ARTIFICIAL 


CULTURE of FISH. By Franx Sutbnasth 


Works just published, and in Circulation at all the Libraries. 
Now ready, the 5s. Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “ Sword and Gown.” (Ready. 
AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 
Audley's Secret.”". The Fifth Edition is now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. (Ready. 
Ready this day, 3 vols. revised, corrected, and Four Chapters added. 


CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. By Georce 


Aveousrus Sara, Author of “ Dutch Pictures,” &c. (Ready. 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
Just published, fcp. 8vo. 332 pp. &s. 6d. 


of KONIGSMARKT, and POEMS. By Margsco 


Pearce. 


Bastt. Monraav Pickerre, 196 Piccadilly, W. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d.; post free, 32 stamps. 
TPE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and on the Preven- 
tion of Deafness. By Wa. Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Ear, Soho Square. 
Just published, Second Edition, 1s. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
On, DEAFHESS and NOISES in the EAR, arising from Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic 
Strand, W. 
‘ow ready, Second Edition, 1s. 
LETTER to the MOST NOBLE the MARQUIS of CLAN- 
RICARDE on the SALE of WASTE LANDS and LAW of CON NTRACT for INDIA, 
By Joux O'Baiex Savwvers, Correspondent and late Editor of the Calcutta “ Englishman 
Riooway, 169 Piceadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
Third Edition, ! vol. 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
QORACLES from the BRITISH POETS: a Drawing-room 
Table Book and pleasant Companion for a Round Party. By James Sairu. 
Brorners & Co.,1 
‘ow ready, printed on good 
Ae USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE "for FARMERS, GAR- 


Re SAILORS, &c. One dozen copies sent free by on receipt of one Penny 
to T. Kosenrs & Co., 8 Crane Court, Flect Street, 


May 
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The Saturday Review. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 


THE LIFE of FATHER LACORDAIRE. 


By the Count De Montatruernr. 


INCIDENTS of the: LAST MAORI WAR. 


By Col. Sir James E. Atexanver, C.B., &c. Post Svo. with an Iustration and 
Map. 


NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in NEW 


ZEALAND. By Lieut.-Col. Caney, C.B. Post 8vo. with an Illustration. 


AN ERRAND to the SOUTH in the SUM- 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


THE FINE ARTS’ QUARTERLY RE- 


VIEW. Royalsvo. Per Number, 6s. (Annual Subscription, One Guinea.) 
Nol. 


is intended to meet the requirements of Collectors, Connoisseurs, and all who 
terested in the cultivation of of the Fine Arts. It will treat of Painting, aot and 
| t—. of Photography, so far as it LL, employed as a substitute for Drawi vd En- 
cravings aud of and Art. 
iustration of the History of Art, and of its variousSchools, from original monuments 
and records; and of the Lives Aut of every country—but particularly of our own—with 
their works, will be one conenenens object of this Review. 

Another will be the hi: po -h ical Description of sg -y ~ Collections, and Special 
Exhibitions of Works ‘of Art; = of Pictures, Sculptures, , deserving separate notice. 
Descriptive: C pistogues of the choicer portions of celebrated Public and Private Collections 
will also give 

Important Works on the Fine Aste will be reviewed at length; and a comm = te. List of all 
Publications on these sul very usui d by 
their contents and value, will be given in every Number. Hecentlycpublished | will 
also be periodically noticed. 

Practical improvements in the materiale and processes employed & the Fine Arts; in the 
and of Art-Instruction, and the a of the Arts of Design to 

Decorative and Ornamental pu purposes, will b be fully 


MER of 1862. By the Rev. W. W. Mater. Fep. 8vo. with an Illustrati 


Also, just published, 


AT ODDS: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ The Initials” and “ Quits.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ This novel has already become popular, It is an entirely original story.""— Observer. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THREE 


YEARS’ SERVICE in CHINA, including Journeys to various Parts hitherto 
unexplored. By Lieut.-Colonet Fisner, C.B., Royal Engineers. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Maps and Illustrations, 16s. 


“ We have becn much gratified in reading this volume. <A pleasant vein of humour runs and 
sparkles throughout the whole work.” 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS and 
UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. By Sir F. W. Lascertes Wraxatt, Bart. 
2 vols. post Svo. with Hlustrations by Phiz, 21s. 


* The adventurers have all the interest attaching to what is strange, dashing, and mysterious, 
in a very high degree." —A thenceum, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURL:NGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


This day is published, 5 feet 6 inches high, 5 feet 8 inches wide, 


in a case, £2 12s. 6d. 
NEW MAP of INDIA—1863. This Map, 


which has been drawn by Mr. Joux Waker, Geographer to the India 
Oftice, from the latest surveys executed by order of the Government of 
India, indicates the Railways and Telexrvaphs made and in progress ; it 
also shows the British territories subdivided into districts or collec- 
torates, and the position and boundary of each Native State. 


A GAZETTEER of INDIA, compiled from 


Documents at the India Office, and other Official Returns made in India. 
By Epwarp Tuorytox. 1 large closely-printed vol. with Map, 21s. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA. Containing a 
ndex 


copious Glossary of Indian ‘Terms, and a complete Chronological 

of Events. By Epwarp Tuornton. 1 closely-printed 8vo. vol. 12s. 
Students who have to pass an examination in the History of India 

will find Mr. Thornton’s the best and cheapest volume to consult. 


A COURSE of ELEMENTARY MATHE- 


MATICS. By Joux Raprorp Youne, formerly Professor of Mathe- 
maties in Belfast College. Second Edition, 8vo. 648 closely-printed 
pages, 12s. 


“ A very useful book.” —A thencewm, 
“ By far the best elementary course of mathematics in our language."—London Review. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: 


an Account of the various Diseases to which the Equine Race are sub- 
jected, the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions 
in plain English. By Epwarp MAYHE w, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. A Book 
which should be in the possession of all who keep horses. Third Edition, 
Svo. with 400 Illustrations, 18s. 6d. 


THE POLISH CAPTIVITY. By Surner- 


1tAND Epwanrps, Author of “ Russians at Home.” 2 vols. 8vo. with 
I}lustrations, 26s. 


THE HORSES of the SAHARA and the 


MANNERS of the DESERT. Containing the Origin of the Arab 
Horse—the Barb—Weight carried by African Horses— Breeds—the Sire 
and Dam—Rearing and rrooming—Coats—V ariety 
of Colours—on Choosing Horses—Shoeing—Harness—the War Horse— 
War between Desert Tribes—Usages of War—Ostrich Hunting—Gazelle 
Hunting—the Greyhound—Hawking—the Chase, by Abd-el-Kader—the 
Camel—the Sheep—Life in the Desert—the Arab Aristocracy, &c. &c. 
By General E. Daumas. With Commentaries by the Emir App-r- 
Kaper. Translated from the French ied James Hutton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


space be set apart to enable Correspondents 
ee on record feolated or minute 
i 


Amongst those who se ae their assistance to this wunteneking. either as recular 
oceasional Contributors, or as referees in particular departments of Art, are the “t lowing :— 


His Excellency the Marquis d’ Azeglio. 
E. Beuls, Secretaire Perpétuel de I’ Académie 
des Beaux Arts, Paris. ten 
8. Birch, Esq., F.S.A., Keeper of Oriental 
Antiquities, British Museum. Esq., 
Prof. E. Bodenstedt, Munich. Roman 
E. Bond, » Log, British Museum. 4 T. Palgrave, Esq. 
Rev. rw we Public Record Office. I. Redgrave, ksq., R.A., Inspector General 
J. Bruce, Esq.. F.S.A., Public Record Office. ot Art, Department of Science and Art. 
Burtt, Esq., Pubite Record Office. . C. Kobinson, Esq., F.5.A., Superintendent 
H. Car; enter, Esq., F.8.A., Keeper of Collections, South Keusingtun Mu- 
le, C.B., Secretary to ne ery ev. Canon 
ment of ro ience and Art. . Noel Esq. 
O. Delepierre, Esq., Hon. F.S.A. ‘Sehart, Esq 8.A., Keeper of National 
Portrait Gallery. 


LBA. 
x Dir.” 8.A., British | W. Smith, 
w. Rome. 


w. iss d, Ese 
Sir F. of British 


r of Greek and 
Museum. 


Muse 
P. E. *Giudici, Secretary to the Academy of 
the > ine Arts, Flo: 
Prof. Gruner, Director, Royal Museum, 


Dre: 

J. Winter Jones, Esq., V.P.S.A., Keeper of 
Printed Books, Bri Museum. 

"Bev. Professor Kingsley, B.D., Cam- 

The de Laborde, Archives Impériales, 


The Count de Lasteyrie, 


Pay "Esq. 
‘Treacher, Keeper of Eeiata, Oxford. 
The —. H. de Triqueti, Par 
Dr. W. Unger, Royal Library. Gating ren. 
8. W. Vaux, Eoy., F.S.A., Keeper of Cuins, 
British Museum. 


y, Esq 
ev. ‘Dr. Wollesley, Oxford. 
Wornum, Esq., Keeper of National 
allery. 
M. Digby Wyatt, Esq., F.S.A. 


&e. &e. &e. 


Editor—B, B. WOODWARD, F.S.A., Librarian in Ordinary to the Queen, and 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, Windsor Castle. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE ROYAL LIBRARY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
THE QUEEN'S PRIVATE LIBRARY. 
the of Wales. The Lord Methuen, 
H.R.1L. the Crown Princess of Prussia (Prin- | The Lord de Tabley. 
cess Royal of England). The Earl Lincoln. 
H.R.H. the Princess Louis of ome. | sir C. L. Eastlake, Pres. R.A. 
His E.minence Cardinal Wiseman, | The London Libr: 


iis Grace the Duke of Hamilton. The Lord Eresby. 
His Excellency the Marquis a’ — The Lord Talbot de Malanide. 


&e &. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
To whose care all Communications and Works for Review should be addressed. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


CHARLIE THORNHILL ; 5 o the DUNCE of the FAMILY. 


By Cuances Cranke. 3 vols. post { Vert week. 


PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the EIGHTEENTH and 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By Hear Senses, Author of“ Debit and Credit.” 
‘Translated by Mrs. Matcotm. Second Series, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 


Also, 
The Ri ng By containing the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


A VISIT to RUSSIA. By Henry Moor. Post 8vo. with 


Tllustrations, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 
This day is published the First Volume, containing 


LYRICS, ROMANCES, MEN and WOMEN. To be completed 
the whole of the Author's Poems. contained formerly in Seven 


ORLEY FARM. By Anruony 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
22s., with Forty Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 


THE LIFE of LORD BOLINGBROKE, Secre of State in 
the Reign of Queen Anne. By Taomas Mackwxionr. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

“ Mr. Macknight is successful in reviving in the reader's mind a very distinct image of Bo- 
lingbroke in cael his grace, his force, and his reckless and insolent unscrupulousness; and the 
various events of his career are cted with an intelligent knowledge of 
the times, and with honesty and good sense.” —Saturday Review. 


DEEP WATERS: a Novel. By Miss Anna Druny, Author 
of “ Misrepresentation,” “ Friends and Fortune,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. [Yow ready. 


BERTHA’S REPENTANCE: a Tale. By J. Frazer Corkran, 
Author of “ East and West; or, Once upon a Time,” &c. Post 8vo. 9s. 

“We take it to be an indication of talent when an author contents himself with a single 
volume for a story which contains incident —~ plot that would have tempted an ordinary writer 
to expand his narrative intothree. And when we look into Mr. Corkran's book we find our 
presumption verified by a charming tale, one ‘half of which at least is a model of construction, 
while are of the power of eareers —— and of 
describing scenes and persons and events in a marked and superior degree ndon Review. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
617 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL, 


Now ready, post 8vo. 


ARROWS IN THE DARK. 


By the Author of “Said and Done,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, New and cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


AGNES OF SORRENTO. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” «ce: 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, New and cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 0F LUTFULLAH 


A MOHAMEDAN GENTLEMAN, 


And his Transactions with his Fellow Creatures; interspersed 
with Remarks on the Habits, Customs, and Character 
of the People with whom he had to deal. 


Edited by EDWARD B. EASTWICK, F.R.S., F.S.A. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


This day is published, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER, de. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


WORKS OF GEORGE KLIOT. 


Cheap Edition, 3 vols. sold separately, each 6s. viz.: 
ADAM BEDE. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS MARNER. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


RE-ISSUE OF 


LORD ST. LEONARDS’S 
HANDYBOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 


Seventh Edition ; to which is now added, 
A Letter on the New Laws for obtaining an Indefeasible Title. 
With a Portrait of the Author, engraved by Holl. 
Now ready, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Royal |8mo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


COUNTESS KATE. 


By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


LONDON: J. & C. MOZLEY, 6 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA, 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, lis. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. 
Books I, to VI. 
WITH AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY, &e. 


By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. 
Professor of Latin, and Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


*4* Forming the Second Volume of the “Works of Virgil.” 


LONDON : WHITTAKER & CO., and GEORGE BELI. 


Shortly will be published, 1 vol. 8vo. 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS_ 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 
Translated from the German by FREDERICA ROWAN, 
PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 
Being the Companion Volume to “ Meditations on Death and Eternity.” 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


[May 9, 1863. 


A publication well worth your Lerrer to Prrr (Lire, Vol. III). 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA: 


A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
Manufactures, Commerce, History, Geography, Biography, 
and General Literature. 


Eighth Edition, 21 vols. 4to. of 5000 Engvavings on Wood and Steel, 


25 48.; or bound russia, £31 | 
A complete Index, — separately, forms : read ont useful Key to the contents. 
Cloth, oF haif-bound russia, 12s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON : SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


WORKS ON BOTANY 


By J. H. BALFOUR, A.M., M.D., F.R.SS. L. & E. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh, and Regius Keeper of the Royal 
Botanic Garden. 


MANUAL of BOTANY : an Introduction to 


the Stndy of the Structure, |  Faosisiegy, ent Classification of Plants. Crown Svo. pp. 700, 
with 820 Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK. of BOTANY : being an Intro- 


duction to fhe Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. 8vo. pp. 1114, with 1800 Illustrations, 
price 31s. 6 
The same may also be had in Two Parts. 


Part I. STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Parr Il. Comprising the ELEMENTS of VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY, CLASSIFICATION, BOTANICAL GEOGRAPHY, and 
BOTANY. With a Glossary of Terms. 8vo. 2 


THE BOTANISTS COMPANION: or, 


erga for the Use of the Microscope, and for the 1 and eames of 
Plants. With a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


IV 
OUTLINES of BOTANY. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged, designed for Schools and Colleges. Illustrated with nearly 600 
Ww 712, top. Svo. 8s. 6d. 


FLORA of EDINBURGH: being a List of 
Plants found in the Vicinity of Edinburgh,with Map. Fep. Svo. 3s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


In Monthly Numbers, each taining 3 Phot hs, with Di phical Sketches, 2s. 6d. 


PORTRAITS OF MEN OF 
EMINENCE 
IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART; 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 


The Photographs from Lite, by Ernest Edwards, B.A., 20 Baker Street, 
Portman Square. 


The object of this Publication is to supply a contemporary Biography of Men of Eminence in 
Literature, Science, and Art ; illustrated with Photographs from Lite. Small Portraits, com- 
monly known as Cartes-ce- Visite, have long been sold miscellaneously for insertion in Albums, 
but Albums are becoming inconveniently crowded, and it is time that soadmirable and truthful 
a mode ot portraiture should be raised to the dignity of an aid to Literature, and be worthy of a 
place in the Library. 

The Album, , though ad bly adapted for collecting the Portraits of relatives and 
friends, is not suitable for the permanent preservation of the memorials of men who belong to 
all time, and the “ story of whose lives” is not less valuable than their portrait. 

‘The Biographical Memoirs will add to the present series an interest and a value which the 
Album can never possess ; while the excellence of the Portraits is fully guaranteed by the well- 
known Mr. Edwards. 

‘art I., on June 1, will contain Portraits, with Memoirs, of 


THE EARL STANHOPE, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
SIR CHARLES LYELL, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
J. H. FOLEY, ESQ., R.A. 


LOVELL REEVE & CO.,5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


REVISED TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
CLASS A. 
For all Books in the Library, including the New Works as they appear, 
One Guinea per Annum. 
CLASS B. 
For recent Works, the first demand for which has subsided, 
Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 
CLASS C. 
For the Standard and other Books in the Class C Catalogue. 
Five Shillings per Annum. 


} 


The Class C Catalogue comprises a large and varied selection of Works published before 


Jan 186: 
Mechanics* Institutions, Vill Book Clubs, and Libraries attached to Factories, Ware- 


houses, &c., are supplied wah Books of the ha class on the following Terms 


The Terms of to the London Book Sectety the and the Branch 
Establishments (Cross Street, with of 
free, on 


Manchester, and 
Surplus aoe of recent Works withdrawn for 
app jon. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 8 
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May 9, 1863.] The Saturday Review. 


BOOSEY’S MINIATURE PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE 17 GUINBAS, IN WALNUT OR MAHOGANY, 
Is the best cheap Piano ever offered to the public ; compass, 63, octaves ; dimensions, 4 feet long, 19 inches deep, and 3 feet 4 inches high. 


This beautiful little Instrument has an excellent and brilliant quality of tone, and a good touch. It is manufactured in the best and most durable 
and is lated to last as long, and remain as well in tune, as an Instrument four times higher in price. The Miniature Pianoforte is suitable 
alike for tl the Boudoir, Study, or Schoolroom, and from its strength and small dimensions is especially adapted for the cabin of a Ship, or an extreme Climate. 


“ We have occasion to examine a new description of factured by Messrs. Boosey & Sons, which combines quality and cheapness in a degree which has not 
prev hae ee by attempted. It is called the * Miniature Pianoforts,” and may well be so named, for it is only four feet long, n wineteus inches deep, and three feet four inches 
high ; sand its price is seventeen guineas. It looks almost like an elegant toy ; but when heard, it creates such surprise as would be caused by a child ‘ discoursing most eloquent 
music’ with the voice of a full-grown man. It has the compass of 6] octaves, with a rich, brilliant tone, quite strong enough to ‘ fill’ the largest drawing-room ; and the whole 
mechanism of the instrument seems to be firm and durable. We can thus describe it without making any invidious comparison with the handiwork of other * manufacturers, 
for no piano, at so small a price, has ever before been presented to the public.” —Ji/ustrated London News, Feb. 28, 1863. 


N.B.—When sent into the country, an extra charge of 5s. is made for packing and use of packing case, The latter must be returned carriage free 
within a month. 


BOOSEY & SONS, 24 HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


Gained the PRIZE MEDAL at the International Exhibition of 1862. 


EVANS’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 6 GUINEAS. 
EVANS’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 10 GUINEAS. 
EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


FOR DRAWING-ROOMS, CHURCHES, LITERARY AND OTHER PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, ARE MADE IN EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY, 
FROM 6 TO 140 GUINEAS. 
An Illustrated Catalogue may be had upon application to Boosey & Cure, the Manufacturers. 


EVANS’S PEDAL ATTACHMENT (PATENTED) 15 GUINEAS, 


Converts any Harmonium or Organ into a Pedal Instrument with full-size Pedals ; compass 24 octaves. The Pedals can be attached or detached in two 
minutes. The Instrument to which the Attachment may be applied requires no alteration whatever. The value of this invention to Organists and Students 
requires no comment. An Illustrated Prospectus may be had upon application to the Manufacturers, 


BOOSEY & CHING, 24 HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


BOOSEYS MUSICAL CABINET. 


SHILLING LIBRARY OF POPULAR MUSIC. 


1. TWENTY SONGS by MENDELSSOHN, !s. | 33. MENDELSSOHN’'S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 1 and 2, Complete, 1s. 
2. TWELVE SONGS by BALFE, ts. . MENDELSSOIIN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 3 and 4, Complete, 1s. 
3. FOURTEEN SONGS by VERDI, ts. 2%. MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 5 and 6, Complete, Is. 
1. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (First Selection), 1s. 36. TEN SONGS by ABT, CURSCHMANN, MOLIQUE, ac., Is. 

+. FIFTY POPULAR WALTZES, 1s. 37. TWENTY-FOUR SCHOTTISCHES, VARSOVIANAS, and REDOWAS, Is. 

}. TWELVE SETS cf QUADRILLES, Ic. 38. TWENTY ROMANCES by MASSINI, PUGET, ARNAUD, HENRION, &e., Is. 


7. FIFTY POLKAS and GALOPS, Is. 3%. TEN STANDARD GLEES, 1s. 

8 TWENTY-FIVE GEMS by VERDI, for Pianoforte, 1s. 40, THE OPERA IL TROVATORE, for Pianoforte Solo, 1s. 

®, NINE ORIGINAL PIANOFORTE PIECES by J. ASCHER, Is. 41. THE OPERA LA TRAVIATA, for Pianoforte Solo, Is. 

0. TEN NOCTURNES and MAZURKAS DE SALON, for Pianoforte, Is. 42. TWENTY WELSH MELODIES, with English Words, Is.” 

li. TWELVE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECES, Is. 43, TEN POPULAR TENOR SONGS, as Sung by Sims Reeves, 1s. 
it. FIFTEEN SONGS by BEETHOVEN, 1s. “4. TWELVE CONTRALTO SONGS, Sung by Madame Sainton, Is. 
i. TWELVE SONGS by HATTON and LINLEY, ts. 45. SELECTION of SOPRANO SONGS, Sung by Miss Pyne, 1s. 

lu. TWENTY BALLADS by POPULAR COMPOSERS, Is. s to 9. BEETHOVEN'S THIRTY-TWO SONATAS, in 14 Numbers, Is. each. 
|. SIXTEEN SONGS by KUCKEN, Is. 60. UN BALLO IN MASCHERA, for Pianoforte Solo, 1s. 

6. TWELVE DUETTS by MENDELSSOHN, KUCKEN, and KELLER, Is. 6l. TWELVE DEVONSHIRE SONGS, by EDWARD CAPERN, Is. 
7. MENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC to MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, Compete, 1s. 62. GLOVER’S OPERA, RUY BLAS, for the Pianoforte, 1s. 


'*. TWELVE SONG 63. CHRISTMAS ANNUAL of DANCE MUSIC for 1862, Is. 
0. TWELVE FANTASIAS by BRINLEY RICHARDS and OSBORNE, 1s. 61. TWENTY-FIVE COMIC SONGS, 1s. 

2). ‘TWELVE SONGS by DONIZETTI, 1s. 65. ONE HUNDRED REELS and COUNTRY DANCES, for Pianoforte, 1s. 
°!. DANCE MUSIC for CITRISTMAS, ts. 66. ONE HUNDRED CHRISTY’S AIRS, for Pianoforte, 1s. 

. SIXTEEN SACRED SONGS by ITANDEL, Is. 7. THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM, Is. 

SIX OVERTURES by MOZART, ROSSINI, and BEETHOVEN, 1s. . THE CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE ALBUM, Is. 

SIX FOUR-PART SONGS by MEYERBEER, BALFE, &e. Is. . THE GOLDEN WREATH, Twenty-eight Juvenile Songs, with Original Words and 
TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Second Selection), Is. Popular Music, Is. 

TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Third Selection), 's. TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Fifth Selection), 1s. 

“7. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Fourth Selection), Is. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Sixth Selection), 1s. 

2. RIGHTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS for GENTLEMEN, Is. . SELECTION of SACRED MUSIC for Pianoforte, 1s. 

2. SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS for LADIES’ VOICES, 1s. SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS (Third Selection), 1s. 

3°. FIVE SETS of DANCE MUSIC, as Pianoforte Duets, 1s. . SELECTION of SACRED SONGS, Voice and Piano, 1s. 

il. TEN SONGS by BELLINI, from the SONNAMBULA, !s. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Seventh Selection), Is. 
w, SIX FOUR-PART SONGS by MEYERBEER, VERDI, &c., Is. 


All the Songs have English Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


S by FRANCOIS SCHUBERT, 1s. 


™ 


BF 


BOOSEY & SONS, 24 anp 28 HOLLES STREET, W. 
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NEW WORKS. 


W. M.A., F.R.G.S, 8vo. with Map and 


MACMILLAN & Co. 8 
NEW LIST. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES; or, a 
to Rio Mountains, and the | THE WATER-BABIES: a Tale for a 


| Land-Baby. By CHar.es } A. he Queen 
and the Prince of Wales. . with 2 1 levenene by 
J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE on a GEOR-| THE FAIRY BOOK: the best popular Fai 


GIAN PLANTATION in 1838-1839. By Frances ANNE 
ust rei 


Stories. Selected and rendered anew by the Author .. John Halifax, 
| man.” This forms one of “* The Golden Treasury” Series, With Vignette by 
J. Noel Paton, 48. 6d. 


A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. By the Author | ‘THE GREAT STONE BOOK. By D. T. 


of “ Amy Herbert.’’ Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


aS (the Spirit Medium). Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


5 


HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL in all 


AGES and NATIONS, in all CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN and PAGAN. 
Demonstrating a Universal Faith. By Wittiam Howirr. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


Inquirers. By C.D, Witha face by A. B. [Just ready. 


LIFE of AMELIA "SIEVEKING. Trans- | 


Winkwortu. Post 8vo. with Portrait and 2 Plates, 12s. 


8 
PRINCIPLES of CHARITABLE WORK 


—Love, Truth, and Order—as set forth in the Writings of AMELIA SiEVEKING. 
Post 8vo. 4s. 


= oe Evans Crowe, Author of the History of France in the “ Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
Vol. IIL. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


10 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of ENG-. 


LAND delivered at Chorleywood by Wittiam Lonoman. Vol, I. to the Death 
of Eowarp Il. 8vo, with 6 Maps and many Illustrations, 15s. 


*,* Lecture V., comprising the Reign of Edward IIL., with a Map of Scotland in . 


the” ees Century and a Pian of the Battle of Bannockburn, may also now be 
jad, 48. 6 


il 
SS THE PEN TATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 
Critically Examined. the Right Rev. Joun Wituam D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. Pant | Il, The Bovk of Deuteronomy. %vo. [In Junc. 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS.  Com-_ 


plete in 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette. Cheaper Edition, 4s. 


Svo, 


LYRA EUCHARISTICA: Hymns and Verses, 


Suiviey, M.A. Fen, 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


INDOOR GAY J IN G for Balconies, Plant- 


THE ORDINA.. 28 of at. 


and Edited by his Daveur. Post 8vo. (In afew days. 


By the Rev. C, A. Jouns, B.A., F.L.S.  Fep, 8vo. with Illustrations. 
[Nearly ready. 


18 
A COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 


a = arran, for the use of Medical Students. By Wittiam Opting, M._B., F. RS. 
New Part with numerous Woodcuts, 4s. 6d. 


LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO, LUDGATE HILL. 


ae lated from the German, with the Author’s sanction, by CaTHERine 


9 
THE HISTORY of FRANCE. By Eyre. 


13 
PLAYTIME with the POETS; or, a Selection. 


: = = of the best English Poetry for the use of Children. By a Lavy. Square fcp. | 
Ancient and Modern, on the Holy Communion. Edited by the Rev. ou | 


Cases, Greenhouses By Miss Mauinc. Fep. 8vo. with Frontis- | 
iece. > Un May. 


SHIP. From the Writin, ‘ve Rev. E. T. Marca Puttuiers, M.A.; selected | 


17 
HOME WALKS and HOLIDAY RAMBLES. | 


Anstep, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Ee. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 5s. (This day. 


SIX MONTHS in the FEDERAL STATES. 


INCIDENTS in MY LIFE, By D. D, Dw, sate of 


AUSTIN ELLIOT: a new Novel. By Henry 


Kinostey, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” &c. [Jn May. 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. By Coventry 
Patmons. Book I. The Betrothal. Book II]. The Espousals. Book IIL. Faith- 
ful for Ever. Book IV. The Victories of Love; with Tamerton Church 
Towers. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, cloth, 12s. (This day. 


6 
rR MA’ > Also, sold separately, 
_ FROM MATTER to SPIRIT: the Result of pp VICTORIES of LOVE. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 


Ten Years’ ns in Spiritual Ph tended as a Guide for 


cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE SUBJECTION of the CREATURE to 


VANITY. ‘Three Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in 
Leat, 1863. To which are added two Sermons preached <= oar e on Special 
Oceasions. By Ricuary Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Dean yestminster, 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. (This day. 


THE CLAIMS of the BIBLE and SCIENCE. 


A Correspondence between a Layman and the Rev. F. D. Maurice, on some 
Questions arising out of “ The E i of the Pi n by the Bishop of 
Natal.” By Freperick Denison Mavnice, M.A., lncumbent’ of St. Peter's, 
St. Marylebone. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Henry Fawcerr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. [This day. 


THE MISSIONARY HISTORY of the 


MIDDLE AGES. By Georce Frevrrick Mactear, M.A., Classical Master 
in King’s College, London, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. (This day. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. By G. F. De Trissier, 


B.D., Rector of Church Brampton, Northampton, Crown 8vo. cloth, ‘is. 
{ This day. 


THE NEGEB, or SOUTH COUNTRY of 


SCRIPTURE. Traced and described by Epwarp WILTon, M.A., Incumbent 
of Scrofton, Nottingham. Crown 4vo. with Map, 9s. Urhis day. 


WORKS ON THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 
THE SLAVE POWER: its Character, Career, 


and Probable Designs; being an Attempt to Explain the Re; Issues involved in 
the American Contest. By J. E. Carnnes, M.A., Professor Jurisprudence in 
Queen's Coliege, Galway. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, ls, ua. 


‘SPEECH delivered in the HOUSE of 


COMMONS on the “ ALABAMA” By Sir Rounpert Patuer, 
M.P., Her Majesty’s Solicitor-General. Is. 


LETTERS by HISTORICUS on some Ques- 


tions of International ioe. Sages from the “ Times.” With considerable 
Additions, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


“ Tt is seldom that the doctri I have been stated 
with more vigour, precision, and certainty.” “Eis af my 


| LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. ‘ 
| 
THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF SHAK SPEARE. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


| Edited by WILLIAM G. CLARK, M.A., and JOHN GLOVER, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Text of this Edition is based on a thorough collation of the Four Folios and fs si the 
editions of the scparate plays and of sul uent editions and commentaries. l the 


' results of this collation are given at the foot of the page, thus myo yy. ¥. ina 
iew of the critical ‘of which the te 


compact form, a complete view of t materials out of 
The be completed in Eight Volumes, demy 8vo. 10s. of ie 
intervals of tour months. 
“ Here, for the first time, we have an edition so espeare after the model of the critical 
oitions ‘of, the classics, be os various readings ndiously placed at the foot of = page. 
We have often dreamed of such an edition as ethis w when poring over some obscure p of 
hakespeare, as to or copy left us of be the the reading of the 
folios or tos, or what commentators m ve s meseeed. that most 
furnish extent ach information, but none that know in cane 
than the most fragmentary manner.” — Parthenen, April 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


MAN 


Ny. By Parish of St. Garden, in the County of May %, 1863. 


by DAVID JONES, at the 
620 


Parish of St. Bride, 
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